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Preface 


Widely different views are currently held on the history and 
usefulness of the type of text represented by the mass of the later 
manuscripts of the New Testament. Because of this, settling the 
question of the Byzantine text-type is essential for any student of 
the New Testament who seeks a means of evaluating external evi- 
dence for readings. The crucial nature of the problem is clear from 
the fact that the “history of the New Testament text” held by the 
critic largely determines whether he will set aside the testimony of 
the mass of the mss or will take it into account in decision-making 
at places of variation. The “history of the text” he accepts and fol- 
lows is unavoidably, even if unconsciously, an influential factor in 
his evaluation of evidence for readings. 

His judgment regarding the value and usefulness of the Byzan- 
tine text may often make the difference in whether the textual stu- 
dent follows the reading printed in his edited Greek text or prefers a 
reading the editors have relegated to the critical apparatus. 1) If the 
critic holds that the Byzantine text represents a late, secondary and 
corrupt stage of the New Testament and that the Alexandrian text, 
e.g., best represents the original (Westcott and Hort et al), he quite 
naturally dismisses the Byzantine text from consideration and fol- 
lows the reading(s) of the Alexandrian text. 2) However, if he holds 
that the Byzantine represents the “traditional” or original text most 
accurately, and that other texts are corruptions of it (Burgon et al), 
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he naturally gives the Byzantine supreme authority and the read- 
ings of the differing texts are relegated to the apparatus. 3) If, on the 
other hand, he believes that the “history of the text” is largely un- 
traceable and that none of the text-types or Mss are capable of sup- 
plying any real external weight of attestation (Kilpatrick et al), his 
decision-making will rely chiefly upon internal (transcriptional, in- 
trinsic and stylistic) evidence of readings. 4) However, if he believes 
that each of the main text-types (including the Byzantine) are 
equally old and relatively independent from each other, he will in- 
clude the Byzantine testimony along with the others in order to 
determine external weight and spread of testimony. 

The investigation lying behind the original dissertation on which 
this book is based was to see if there were valid reasons for making 
use of the Byzantine text-type as an early and independent witness 
to the text of the New Testament. The investigation having been 
made and with the conviction that such reasons exist, this treatment 
seeks to present a case for including the Byzantine text-type in the 
weighing of external evidence for various readings to the Greek text 
of the New Textament. 


PART I 


Current Attitudes Toward the Byzantine Text 


CHAPTER I 


Background 


“Byzantine” refers to that type of text which characterizes the ma- 
jority of the later Greek uncial, semi-uncial and minuscule manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. It is also the type of text found in the 
Syriac Peshitta and Gothic versions and in the extant quotations of 
Church Fathers from Chrysostom on. This text derives its name 
from the provenance (origin) of most of its manuscripts: the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It has, in addition to “Byzantine,” been called: “Anti- 
ochian,” after the supposed place of its origin, and the “Lucian 
Recension,”’ after its supposed editor. It is Semler’s “Oriental,” 
Bengel’s “Asiatic,” Griesbach’s “Constantinopolitan,”’ Westcott and 
Hort’s “Syrian,” and Burgon’s “Traditional.” Other designations of 
the same text include: von Soden and Merk’s “K,” standing for 
“Koine” or “Common” text, Lagrange’s “A,”’ and Kenyon’s “Al- 
pha.” It is largely the text which lies behind the 7extus Receptus and 
the King James Version. In this book the Byzantine text will be re- 
ferred to more or less indiscriminately by the use of several of the 
above terms, especially those currently being used by writers in this 
area of study.! 


1]t should be noted that the early and later stages of the Byzantine text are 
sometimes distinguished by various authors. Westcott and Hort used the term 
“Constantinopolitan” when they wished to indicate a later “Syrian” text reading 
where an earlier and later stage might be discerned in the attestation of a passage. 
In these instances “Syrian” was reserved for the earlier stage. (For an example see 
Hort’s “Notes on Select Readings,” The New Testament in the Original Greek.) 
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The Byzantine text has had its ups and downs. Especially is this 
true with regard to what is generally thought of as its chief repre- 
sentative: the Jextus Receptus (TR). Most textual students of the 
New Testament would agree that the TR was made from a few me- 
dieval Greek manuscripts, mostly Byzantine, of Von Soden’s Kx 
strand. They would further concur that the TR, though it brought 
the students and translators of the New Testament infinitely closer 
to the originals than the Latin Vulgate, was far from the pure text of 
the original autographs. Indeed, it was “the text received by all” 
and therefore the text used by all.* However, the principal reason 
for this was probably the fact that it was the only text available to 
all. 

Though voices began to be raised for revision of the TR early in 
the eighteenth century, its sway was not broken until the nineteenth 
century. Beginning with Karl Lachmann’s bold exclusion of the late 
manuscripts in publishing his reconstruction of a fourth-century 
text, efforts continucd through the collating and editing labors of 
Constantine Tischendorf. The climax came with the use of the ge- 
nealogical argument, which, as applied by Westcott and Hort (WH) 
gave the coup de grace to the Received Text.? The text of WH then 
replaced that of the TR, and the reign of the Byzantine text came to 
an end. From a position of exclusive use, it fell to a place of almost 
complete disuse. To this day, at least as far as the West is concerned, 
it has become the least-used text.* 

Though the scholarly world for the most part accepted the over- 
throw of the TR and along with it the rejection of the Byzantine 
text-type, nevertheless the agreement was not unanimous. From the 


2Bruce M. Metzger, Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1963). See his chapter on “The Lucianic Re- 
cension of the Greek Bible,” and especially pages 27:30 for a concise summary of 
the influence of the Antiochian Text outside the Greek Church. 

3For a lucid summary of this transition period and the supplanting of the TR, 
see Ernest Cadman Colwell, What 1s the Best New Testament? (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 16-39; or Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New 
Testament (6th ed. rev. by Silva New), 13th impression; London: Rivingtons, 1959, 
pp. 62-73. For a fuller treatment see M. R. Vincent, A History of the Textual Cnit- 
icism of the New Testament (New York: Macmillan Co., 1899), pp. 53-109. 

4The Eastern Church has consistently resisted attempts to revise its text and 
versions away from the Byzantine norm. Cf. Robert P. Casey, “A Russian Orthodox 
View of New Testament Textual Criticism,” Theology, LX. No. 440 (1957), 50-54. 
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first there was a reaction on the part of some Biblical scholars led by 
John William Burgon, Dean of Chichester. He sought to refute the 
theory of WH and to support the text which lay behind the TR, 
which he called the “Traditional”’ text. 

Two clear-cut attitudes toward the Byzantine text have persisted 
since the days of WH and Burgon and are still current today. There 
are those who follow the theory of WH, and there are some who 
adopt John Burgon’s defense of the Traditional text. These two the- 
ories espouse diametrically opposed methods when it comes to the 
use of the Byzantine text-type in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament. There seems to be no possibility of harmonizing or rec- 
onciling the two viewpoints. Not only are they mutually exclusive, 
but the adherents of each claim to base their theory on “the facts.” 
For example, Kirsopp Lake concludes his remarks on the theory of 
WH by saying: 


The fact of the “Syrian” revision is merely the deduction which 
W.H. drew from the facts. If any one can draw any other deduc- 
tion, well and good. But the facts will not be altered, and they 
prove that the later text is definitely an eclectic one, posterior in 
date, as shown by Patristic evidence, both to the Neutral and 
Western texts.° 


If anyone thinks that the unyielding stand of Lake (lst edition, 
1900, and the 6th edition, 1928) would have no adherents in more 
recent time, the following statement by Charles Stephens Conway 
Williams will indicate that the view is still strongly held: 


But whether we adopt the hypothesis of a definite revision or 
that of a gradual process of change in order to account for the 
existence of the a [i.e. alpha or Byzantine] text, the fact of the 
existence of such a text remains, and its character as a secondary 
text of relatively late origin must be taken to be one of the estab- 
lished results of criticism [italics by Williams].° 


5Lake, p. 72. 

6“Text of the New Testament,” Dictionary of the Bible, ed. James Hastings (rev. 
ed., ed. E C. Grant and H. H. Rowley; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1963), 
p. 992. 
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In direct contrast, the attitude of a modern textual critic who fol- 
lows in the line of Burgon may be seen in a statement by Edward 
Hills: 


. . . therefore the Byzantine text found in the vast majority of 
the Greek New Testament manuscripts 1s that true text. To re- 
ject this view is to act unreasonably. It is to fly in the face of the 
facts. 

Those, moreover, who reject this orthodox vicw of the New 
Testament text have rejected not merely the facts but also the 
promise of Christ always to preserve the true New Testament 
text and the doctrines of the divine inspiration and providential 
preservation of the Scripture implied in this promise.’ 


These two views are obviously irreconcilable, and it would be 
impossible for one working with the text to hold both at the same 
time. Both cannot be true; either one or the other may be correct, 
or they may both be in error. The writer feels that neither of these 
two groups is right in its theory of the Byzantine text. Furthermore, 
it is felt that each of them is over-confident in asserting that the 
theory he follows is based on established facts. This book seeks to 
show that the claims of both lack a solid foundation. 

A third attitude toward the use of the Byzantine text involves 
what might be termed the eclectic approach. This is held by some, 
who, because of certain recent discoveries, feel that WH were too 
severe in their condemnation of the “Syrian” text. They are, there- 
fore, willing to acknowledge that the Byzantine text has preserved 
early and in rare instances even original readings which somehow 
have not been retained in the other text-types or in the early uncials. 
Most of the critics in this category advocate an “eclectic” method of 
textual criticism. This method endeavors to have no favorite manu- 
script and no preferred type of text. Those using the method pro- 
fess to be willing to consider various readings, from whatever source 
they may come. On the basis of internal criteria, judgment is made 
between the readings as to which is most likely the original. The 
eclectic approach, though quite objective in the sense of being will- 


7John W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel According to S. Mark with 
an introduction by Edward E Hills (h.p.: Sovereign Grace Book Club, 1959), 
pp. 65-66. 
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ing to consider all readings, is admittedly very subjective in that 
much depends on the personal element in the evaluation of the evi- 
dence. A concise statement of the method, together with a com- 
ment on some of its weaknesses, may be found in Robert M. Grant’s 
A Aistornical Introduction to the New Testament: 


E C. Grant has listed three basic principles of textual criticism 

which deserve further analysis. They are these: 

“1. No one type of text is infallible, or to be preferred by virtue 
of its generally superior authority. 

2. Each reading must be examined on its merits, and prefer- 
ence must be given to those readings which are demonstra- 
bly in the style of the author under consideration. 

3. Readings which explain other variants, but are not con- 
trariwise to be explained by the others, merit our prefer- 
ence; but this is a very subtle process, involving intangible 
elements, and liable to subjective judgment on the part of 
the critic.” 


Robert Grant evaluates these principles by pointing out that 


All three principles, indeed contain a large measure of subjec- 
tivity. The first is more valuable negatively than positively; it 
means basically that all manuscripts and all types of manu- 
scripts may contain errors. The second point introduces literary 
criticism . . . into textual study, and makes us raise the ques- 
tion whether an author always writes in what we may call his 
style. If not, the principle is not altogether persuasive. The 
third brinys us in the direction of historical cricitism ... and 
since it is admittedly subjective we need say no more than that 
the meaning of “explain” is clearer than the means by which the 
principle is to be employed.® 


One of the most thoroughgoing and consistent defenders of the 
eclectic method is George Dunbar Kilpatrick of Oxford, England, 
editor of the second edition of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety’s “Nestle Text.”? Kilpatrick seems to be determined to have 
no favorite text in his application of this method. His stance may be 


8New York: Harper & Row, 1963, pp. 48-49. 
°H KAINH AIA@HKH (London: 1958). 
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clearly seen in part of the concluding statement of his article: “An 
Eclectic Study of the Text of Acts.” 


The readings which have been examined . . . seem to admit of 
certain conclusions. We have not sought to decide for one or 
another kind of text as a whole but have tried to consider each 
reading on its merits. Where readings remain unclassified we 
have found that no one text has a monopoly of error or of truth. 
The same is true for kinds of variation. . . . No manuscript or 
type of text is uniformly right or wrong. 

This conclusion applies as much to the Byzantine text, repre- 
sented by HLPS and many minuscules, as to the Western text 
and the Old Uncials. The outright condemnation of the Byzan- 
tine text by Westcott and Hort was one of the main errors in 
practice of their work.!° 


Kilpatrick, however, proves to be rather unique in his consistent 
application of the principle of playing no favorites. He treats read- 
ings of the Byzantine text on a plane with those of the other text- 
types. Other writers and textual scholars have given lip-service to a 
similar approach, but in practice they do not appear to carry out the 
theory or the method with consistency, especially with regard to the 
consideration of Byzantine readings.!!. 

Therefore, for all practical purposes, because of the low esteem in 
which the text is still held by most critics, a Byzantine reading does 
not generally receive much consideration even under the eclectic 
method unless 1t happens to be attested by an early papyrus or un- 
less it offers the only really acceptable reading among the available 
variants. 

That this is not an overstatement may be seen by an examination 
of the comments made by the authors of recent works on textual 
criticism as they discuss the application of method or the eclectic 
approach in examples of specific passages. The allusions which are 
made concerning the relative merit of types of texts, and of the 
Byzantine type in particular, reveal the low opinion in which it is 


10Biblical and Patristic Studies, ed. J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thompson 
(New York: Herder, 1963), p. 76. 

11Qn eclecticism see Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, Its Trans- 
mission, Corruption, and Restoration (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), 
pp. 175-79; and J. Elliott, E. Epp, G. Fee and J. Ross in the bibliography. 
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still held by most New Testament scholars. Vincent Taylor, for ex- 
ample, simply ignores the Byzantine evidence in his “Notes on Se- 
lect Readings.” !2 J. Harold Greenlee concedes the possibility that 


in some instances the true reading has been lost from the mss. of 
the other text-types and is preserved only in the Byzantine text. 
For this reason Byzantine readings must not automatically be 
rejected without examination. 


But, lest anyone gather that he is giving full weight to the K text or 
its readings, he hastens to add: 


At the same time, the general impression which is given by 
readings which are characteristically Byzantine is that they are 
inferior and not likely to be original. !3 


Moreover, Greenlee gives no example of such a preserved Byzantine 
reading in his section on the “Solution of Some New Testament 
Variants.” !4 In fact, as the section is perused, one detects a rather 
deep-seated bias in favor of the Alexandrian text-type and against 
both the Byzantine and Western texts. Bruce Metzger, in his chap- 
ter on “The Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible,’ concludes in 
part: 


The lesson to be drawn from such evidence, however, is that the 
general neglect of the Antiochian readings which has been so 
common among many textual critics is quite unjustified.!> 


One might gather from the tone of this conclusion that a much more 
extensive use of the Byzantine text is advocated by him. In his work 
on the Text of the New Testament, which was published after the 
above article, he does cite a few examples where the Byzantines 
have preserved the correct reading in his estimation (one of them 
distinctive).!© But Metzger, while urging that Antiochian readings 


12The Text of the New Testament, A Short Introduction (London: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1961), pp. 76-107. 

13Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (Grand Rapids: 1964), p. 91. 

14Tbid., pp. 114-34. 

1SChapters, p. 39. 

16Metzger, The Text... , pp. 238-239. 
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should not be neglected, apparently still considers the Byzantine 
text-type secondary and inferior. He says that “readings which are 
supported by only Koine or Byzantine witnesses (Hort’s Syrian 
group) may be set aside as almost certainly secondary. . .”!” 

For an earlier description and recommendation of the eclectic 
method see the discussion by Leo Vaganay, who seeks to steer a 
middle course in the use of external as well as internal evidence. !8 
Vaganay, however, also joins the prevailing attitude toward the TR 
saying: “today it seems this famous text is dead at last and, let us 
hope, forever” (p. 173). 

The rise of the eclectic method with its increasing emphasis upon 
internal criteria coincided with and stemmed mainly from a disen- 
chantment with certain major elements in the theory of WH.!? In 
particular, it is generally agreed that the “Neutral” text of WH is a 
“will-of-the-wisp” and that even Vaticanus (B), its leading Ms, is not 
“neutral” but shows definite signs of an edited text.2° In connection 
with this, the distinction which WH made between the text of & 
and B (i.e., their “Neutral” text) and what they termed their Alex- 
andrian text is no longer felt to be tenable. Many textual critics add 
the further criticism that WH’s almost complete dismissal of the 
Western text is unjustified, some even holding that the Western is 
closer to the original than the Alexandrian. For statements on these 
changes in attitude toward the theory of WH, see such writers as Sir 
Frederick G. Kenyon,2! Vaganay,22 and E. C. Colwell.23 Colwell 
deals a devastating blow to the genealogical method as applied (or 
rather, as it was not applied) by WH. In his conclusion, he says in 
part: 


17Tbid., p. 212. 

18An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, trans. B. V. Miller 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1937), pp. 91-95. 

19See also J. K. Elliott, “The Greek Text of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus,” 
Studies and Documents, vol. 36 (1968), pp. iii and 1-14, in which he faults WH and 
defends the eclectic method. 

20This non-neutrality of the Egyptian text has been set forth by several writers 
and was extensively demonstrated by Hoskier in his Codex B and Its Allies, A Study 
and an Indictment, (London: Bernard Quariteis, 1914). 

21The Text of the Greek Bible (London: Gerald Duckworth and Co., 1949), 
p. 171. 

22An Introduction, pp. 180-181. ; 

23°“Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,” Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, LXVI (1947), pp. 109-133. 
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No patching will preserve the theory of Westcott and Hort. Kir- 
sopp Lake called it “a failure, though a splendid one”’ as long 
ago as 1904; and Ernest von Dobschutz felt that its vogue was 
over when he published his introduction (1925). But the crowd 
has not yet followed these pioneers. . .2+ 


Werner Georg Kiimmel, in a section where he discusses the present 
state of New Testament textual criticism, has occasion to say: 


Other parts of Westcott-Hort’s theory have proved a failure, 
above all (a) the exaggerated preference for B and the Neutral 
text, and (b) the general repudiation of the Western text.2° 


A fourth theory of the use of the Byzantine text-type is the one 
set forth by Hermann Freiherr von Soden in his Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments.2° It allows a more or less equal status to the By- 
zantine text-type along with the Alexandrian and what he termed 
his Iota or “Jerusalem” type. Von Soden reasoned that the manu- 
scripts which support these types of text are the remains of three 
recensions (edited revisions of the New Testament text) which were 
executed in different localities during the third and fourth cen- 
turies. The I or Iota group represents the recension of Eusebius and 
Pamphilus in Palestine, the H or Eta group represents the recension 
of Hesychius in Egypt, and the K or Kappa group represents the 
recension of Lucian in Antioch. 


According to von Soden these three recensions go back to the 
lost archetype, the I-H-K text, used by Origen, but already cor- 
rupted in the second century by Marcion, in the case of the 
Pauline Epistles, and by Tatian, in the case of the Gospels and 
Acts. The discovery and elimination of these corruptions bring 
us to the original text.27 


24Ibid., p. 132. 

25Introduction to the New Testament, trans. A. J. Mattill, Jr. and completely re- 
edited by Werner George Kummel, 14th revised ed. (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1966), p. 383; Journal of Bible and Religion, XXX (1962), pp. 314-315. See article 
by Harold Hunter Oliver on “Present Trends in the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament,” particularly his remarks in regard to the genealogical method of WH 
and their attitude toward the Western text. 

26. Teil: Untersuchungen, II Abteilung: Die Textformen, Gottingen, 1911. 

27Metzger, The Text, p. 141. 
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Von Soden’s theory has not had a general acceptance among En- 
glish, German, or French critics, though some Spanish scholars 
seem to have found value in it.28 

Later, Burnett Hillman Streeter was not persuaded by von 
Soden’s theory of a relatively independent recension of the K text. 
Streeter, in his work on the Gospels,2? made an advance on the 
theory of WH as he developed his own theory of “local texts.” As 
for the origin of the Byzantine text, he retained the WH theory that 
it derived from a recension made at Antioch and was dependent on 
the other text-types. However, Streeter broadened the theory in 
order to include Old Antiochian readings. This made a third source 
in addition to the Alexandrian (combining Hort’s Neutral and Alex- 
andrian) and the Western text-types. The editors at Antioch ob- 
tained these Old Antiochian readings, not so much from old Greek 
manuscripts preserved in and around Antioch, as from early trans- 
lations which had been made into Syriac. Therefore, according to 
Streeter, the Old Antiochian readings, which contributed to Lu- 
cian’s revision, are found now in the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syr- 
iac.79 Though Streeter acknowledges that “it is probable that some 
of the readings of the Lucianic text which do not appear in the 
Syriac were derived from the old text of Antioch,”3! he does not 
place much weight on this, as is evident from his chart and his 
discussion. Streeter, along with the writers mentioned above, aban- 
doned WH’s idea of a “Neutral”’ text.32 In addition, Streeter also 
questioned some of WH’s criteria for internal evidence of readings; 


28See the article by Kurt Aland: “The Present Position of New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism,” Studia Evangelica, ed. K. Aland, E L. Cross and others (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1959), p. 721; Metzger’s; “Recent Spanish Contributions to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” Chapters... , pp. 136-141; and John 
R. Janeway, An Investigation of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament Done by 
Spanish Scholars, with Special Relation to the Theories and Text of WH (unpublished 
dissertation, University of Southern California, 1958), pp. 164-165, 320-325 and 
other scattered references. _ 

29The Four Gospels a Study of Origins, Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, 
Sources, Authorship, & Dates (eighth impression; London: Macmillan and Co., 
1953). 

30See charts of his own and WH’s theory (The Four Gospels, p. 26) which graph- 
ically illustrate this point. Note also his discussion of the revision by Lucian, es- 
pecially pp. 112-119. 

31Jbid., p. 119. 

32Cf. his section on the recension of Hesychius Jbid., pp. 121-127. 
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he speaks, for example, of the “the fallacy of the shorter text.’’33 

While WH’s theory of a ““Neutral”’ text and their attitude toward 
the Western text has been abandoned by many scholars, Hort’s the- 
ory of the “Syrian” text still dominates the field. Moreover, those 
scholars who follow the “eclectic” approach (1.e., of choosing read- 
ings on the basis of internal criteria) usually feel free to reject the 
points of WH’s theory that have been mentioned. At the same time, 
however, probably a majority of them continue to share WH’s view 
that the Byzantine text is secondary in nature and dependent upon 
the Alexandrian and Western texts. 

While those who follow WH in this matter characterize the “Syr- 
ian’”’ as the worst and most useless text for help in recovering the 
original, the followers of Burgon, contrariwise, maintain that the 
Byzantine 1s the best text, the “traditional text,’’ and the text which 
most closely represents the original. 

Because of this clear-cut antithesis, and the irreconcilable nature 
of these two viewpoints, together with the fact that the theory of 
WH in regard to the Byzantinc text sccms to hold the predominant 
position in the western world, the approach of the next chapter will 
be to outline the theory of WH with regard to the K text. Following 
this, in Chapter 3, the rebuttal to WH by Burgon and Hills is re- 
viewed. Chapter 4 indicates reasons for turning away from the posi- 
tion of Burgon and Hills. In Part 2 reasons are presented for 
believing that the Byzantine text-type, though it may not neces- 
sarily be considered the “best” or the “standard” text as is con- 
tended by Burgon’s followers, nevertheless should not be set aside 
as insisted upon by the theory of WH. Part 2 seeks to show that the 
Byzantine text should be recognized as having an important and 
useful place in textual criticism because it is an independent witness 
to an early form of the New Testament text. 


337 bid., p. 131 ff. 
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A Summary Of The Argument 
That The Byzantine Text Is Secondary 


There appears to be a near consensus among modern New Testa- 
ment scholars that the Byzantine text is practically useless for help 
in recovering the original text. This position is based on a century- 
old theory of textual history which contended that the Syrian text 
was derived from “older” text-types. _ 

Westcott and Hort discerned what they felt to be the best text of 
the New Testament in two fourth century manuscripts Sinaiticus 
(8) and Vaticanus (B). This text they called “Neutral,” arguing for 
its early existence! and also for its purity and pre-eminence.2 WH 
also distinguished what they felt to be a “scholarly revision” of this 
pure text, which they called “Alexandrian.” Though their “Alex- 
andrian”’ text did not exist by itself in a pure state, they said it could 
be found in manuscripts CL 33 etc. Modern critics generally do not 
uphold WH’s distinction between the “Neutral” and the “Alex- 
andrian” texts, but tend to combine the manuscripts of the two into 
one group and refer to the complete collection of witnesses as repre- 
senting the Alexandrian or Egyptian text-type. The early existence 
of this text 1s attested by quotations from Origen, the Egyptian 
versions, and more recently, by Egyptian papyri—particularly the 
Bodmer papyrus XV and XVI (p”°). 


1Introduction, pp. 150-151. 
2Ibid., pp. 210-212. 
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Another text which was acknowledged to be early by WH and 
others is termed the “Western” text. Though this type of text is less 
homogeneous than the Alexandrian text, no one questions its early 
existence, for it 1s widely attested, having more and even earlier 
patristic attestation than the Egyptian. WH saw little value in the 
Western text. They felt that it was corrupt and untrustworthy, ex- 
cept in the case of certain omissions where they said it should be 
allowed a hearing and may even in rare instances actually represent 
the original.? Today opinions vary among critics. Many are willing 
to give a somewhat larger place to Western readings than did WH, 
and a few critics, following A. C. Clark, hold the conviction that 
the Western text-type more faithfully preserves the original than 
does the Alexandrian. In any case, the majority of textual critics 
suill appear lo agree that both the Alexandrian and the Western 
type-types originated earlier than did the Byzantine. 

Following WH, three main arguments continue to be used in an 
effort to demonstrate that the Syrian (Byzantine) text was derived 
from the others. They are as follows: | 

(1) Conflate Readings. In the first place it is argued that the Syr- 
ian text must be late in its origin and edited in its nature because 
evidence seems to indicate that it was made from the other two 
types of text (i.e., the Alexandrian and the Western). The supposed 
proof for this lies in what WH called “conflate” readings. WH 
listed eight instances of conflate readings, four from Mark and four 
from Luke.° These involve places of variation in the text of the New 
Testament where the witnesses to the various readings divide at 
least three ways. One variant is attested by Alexandrian witnesses, 
another by the Western witnesses, and the third reading appears to 
“conflate”, or combine, the two shorter readings into one longer 
reading in the Syrian witnesses. The last of the eight examples, 
Luke 24:53, may be taken to illustrate the concept of conflation as 
set forth by WH, inasmuch as it exhibits rather neatly this three- 
fold division. Here are the readings and attestation as given in the 
Nestle texts: 


3WH called these “Western non-interpolations”; thereby they avoided saying 
that the “Neutral” had heen interpolated. 

4Introduction, pp. 93-107. 

>For a list of the eight passages see Chapter VIII, p. 82. 
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evdoyouvTes Tov Beov blessing God p?RBC*L pc 
sys 
atvoutes Tov Beov praising God D it 
QUVOUVTES KQL praising and AW9 fam 1 
evhoyouvtes Tov Beov blessing God fam 13 pl lat 


Thus it appears, according to the argument, that the Syrian edi- 
tor(s) had manuscripts of the Western text reading afvovvtes and 
also Alexandrian manuscripts reading evAoyowvtes, and since they 
did not wish to losc anything, they simply combined the two. The 
longer readings thus appear to demonstrate both a) the earlier date 
of the non-Byzantine texts and b) the method of the editor(s) that 
used them. 

(2) Silence of the Fathers. The second line of evidence advanced 
by WH to argue that the Byzantine text is later and therefore depen- 
dent on the Alexandrian and the Western is patristic in nature: the 
silence of the Fathers. While there are quotations in the writings of 
the Fathers which are found supporting the Alexandrian text (es- 
pecially Origen) and many of the early Fathers are found witnessing 
to the Western text, WH maintained that no church Father is to be 
found attesting the Byzantine text in quotations of Scripture before 
the time of Chrysostom, i.e. till the latter part of the fourth century. 
Therefore, because the text was not used or quoted by the early 
Fathers, the conclusion drawn is that it must not have been in exis- 
tence in their time.® 

(3) Internal Evidence. The third proof 1s taken from internal evi- 
dence of readings. WH contend that when the readings of the Syr- 
ian text-type are compared with those of the other text-types, they 
are found to be not only conflate but inferior in other matters 
involving content and style, thus indicating an editing process. This 
line of reasoning is set forth by Hort in the succeeding part of his 
Introduction.’ 

The conclusion drawn from this three-fold argument is that 
though the Syrian text predominates greatly in numbers of wit- 
nesses it should not be counted in evaluating evidence for readings, 
because it was formed from the other ancient texts. To use the Syr- 


6See Hort’s summary of this argument: Introduction, pp. 107-15. 
7Ibid., pp. 114-115. 
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ian text in weighing evidence for readings, therefore, would be un- 
justified because of its late origin and secondary nature. 

WH maintain that a special proof of the lateness of the Syrian text 
is its distinctive readings, i.e., readings which are peculiar to it, not 
being found in the other textual traditions or quotations of the early 
Fathers: 


Before the middle of the third century, at the very earliest, we 
have no historical signs of the existence of readings, conflate or 
other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have preserved the 
other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of great significance, 
asccrtaincd as it is exclusively by cxtcrnal cvidencc, and there- 
fore supplying an absolutely independent verification and ex- 
tension of the result already obtained by comparison of the 
internal character of readings as classified by conflation.® 


This insistence upon the lateness of distinctively Syrian readings 
is taken up again in the section having to do with the internal evi- 
dence of Syrian readings. Here Hort says that 


when distinctively Syrian [Byzantine] readings are minutely 
compared one after the other with the rival variants, their claim 
to be regarded as the original readings is found gradually to 
diminish, and at last to disappear. Often either the transcrip- 
tional or the intrinsic evidence is neutral or divided, and occa- 
sionally the two kinds of evidence appear to be in conflict. But 
there are, we believe, no instances where both are clearly in 
favor of the Syrian reading, and innumerable where both are 
clearly adverse to it.? 


And, on page 117, Hort sums up this matter of the hypothetically 
early existence and consequent possible usefulness of distinctively 
Syrian readings: 


we are led to conclude that the hypothesis provisionally allowed 
[i.e., that where the Syrian text differs from all other extant 


8Introduction, pp. 115-119. 
MIbid., p. 116. 
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ancient texts, its authors may have copied some other equally 
ancient and perhaps purer text now otherwise lost] must now be 
definitely rejected, and to regard the Syrian text as not only 
partly but wholly derived from the other known ancient texts. Jt 
follows that all distinctively Syrian readings may be set aside at once 
as certainly originating after the middle of the third century, and 
therefore, as far as transmission is concerned, corruptions of the 
apostolic text [italics added]. 


Having determined that the distinctive readings of the Syrian text 
must be worthless, Hort reasons that the same data that led to this 
conclusion also lead to another which WH maintain is of equal or of 
even greater importance. This further conclusion has to do with the 
non-distinctive Syrian readings. “Non-distinctive readings” are 
those readings where the Byzantine text agrees either with the Alex- 
andrian text or the Western text. According to the theory of WH, 
such an alignment must not be considered as lending any more 
weight of authority or originality to the reading. The reason given 
for this rejection of the K-text from consideration even when it 
agrees with an acknowledged ancient text, is the supposed derived 
and therefore secondary nature of the Syrian text: 


Accordingly a reading supported both by the documents be- 
longing to the Syrian group and by those belonging to e.g., the 
Western group has no appreciably greater presumption in its — 
favour than if it were supported by the Western group alone: the 
only accession is that of a lost Western MS not later in date than 
the time when the Syrian text was formed; and in almost all 
cascs this fact would add nothing to our knowledge of the ances- 
try of the reading as furnished by the Non-Syrian documents 
attesting it.!° 


That this three-fold argument of WH, as to the conflate, edited, 
and consequently late and unusable nature of the Syrian text-type 
formed a “cord not easily broken” may be seen in the fact that it 
continues to be used by many critics. For one of the more vehement 
examples, consider Williams’ statement in his article “Text of the 
New Testament”’: 


10[bid., p. 118. 
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Here it is . . . that the original and epoch-making character of 
the work of WH is most conspicuous. The first proposition— 
and the one which strikes at the root of the claims of the , TR—is 
this, that no specifically “Syrian” reading occurs 1n the NT quota- 
tions of any Father before Chrysostom [italics Williams’]. In other 
words, wherever the Syrian family marks itself off from the oth- 
ers by a reading of its own, that reading cannot be shown to have 
been in existence before the latter part of the 4th century. The 
importance of this proposition is obvious, and it 1s noteworthy, 
as showing the value of Patristic evidence, that the proof of it 
rests wholly on the quotations found in the Fathers. The inev- 


itable conclusion is that the Syrian text is a secondary text, 


formed (according to WH in Syria, and especially in Antioch) in 
the course of the 4th century. This secondary character 1s also 
established by an examination of representative Syrian read- 
ings... . As compared with the rival readings of other groups, 
they show the ordinary signs of editorial revision, such as the 
modification of harsh or strange phrases, assimilation of one 
version of an incident with another, greater literary smoothness, 
and the like. A special proof of secondariness is found in what 
WH call conflate readings. . . . The conclusion, therefore, is 
that the witnesses belonging to the Syrian family, although they 
predominate enormously in numbers, possess little intrinsic 
weight when opposed to witnesses of the other groups. !! 
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Williams continues his conclusion and application further on in the 
same article and makes the additional claim that nothing has oc- 
curred since the days of WH to upset their judgment on the Syrian 


Text: 


It may be added that the course of discovery since the publica- 
tion of WH’s theory has furnished the best possible test of such 
a theory, that of wholly new and unforeseen witnesses, and that 
it has received therefrom much confirmation and no refutation. 
The discovery of the Siniatic Syriac, the fuller scrutiny of the 
versions, the testing of Patristic quotations . . . the papyrus and 
vellum fragments from Egypt and Sinai, the examination of 
more of the minuscle Mss, all these have brought additional 
support to readings of the B, y, and 86 families, for which the 
evidence previously available was sometimes very scanty, while 


11Dictionary of the Bible, p. 991. 
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they have done nothing to carry back the date of the dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings beyond the period assigned to them 
by WH, namely, the age of Chrysostom. !4 


One other recent writer may be cited to show that the basic line of 
argument for the theory of WH with regard to the Byzantine text is 
still very much entrenched. Bruce Metzger summarizes the general 
concensus of modern scholarship in this regard as he concludes his 
review of the WH theory: 


By way of retrospect and evaluation it may be said that scholars 
today generally agree that one of the chief contributions made 
by Westcott and Hort was their clear demonstration that the 
Syrian (or Byzantine) text is later than the other types of text. 
Three main types of evidence support this judgment: (1) the 
Syrian text contains combined or conflate readings which are 
clearly composed of elements current in earlier forms of text; (2) 
no ante-Nicene Father quotes a distinctively Syrian reading; 
and (3) when the Syrian readings are compared with the rival 
readings their claim to be regarded as original is found gradually 
to diminish, and at last to disappear. !3 


Those who follow Westcott and Hort in rejecting the Byzantine 
testimony often are also carried along by other elements of the WH 
theory. For the followers of WH, therefore, if one may give an over- 
simplified conclusion and summary, the true reading of the Greek 
New Testament (as far as external evidence is concerned) is to be 
found in the combination of the non-Syrian witnesses; or if these 
witnesses be divided, the reading 1s to be found in the Alexandrian 
text-type. If the Alexandrian text-type be divided, the true reading 
will be found where 8 and B agree; or if they be divided, where B 
and at least one other witness read together. Occasionally, even B 
alone 1s followed; but in no case is the reading attested by the By- 
zantine bulk of manuscripts to be considered as worthy of following 
if it be the only support. Whereas WH gave little credence to West- 
ern readings (the exception being the ‘“‘Western non-inter- 


127bid., pp. 991-992. Note the previous citation of Williams and his insistence 
that the “fact” of the a text’s existence as a secondary text of late origin “must be 
taken to be one of the established results of criticism” (p. 15 above). 

13The Text, p. 135. 
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polations,” as WH called them), modern textual critics tend to give 
more consideration and weight to intrinsically probable Western 
readings—especially if the alternative Alexandrian reading is im- 


probable in their opinion. Chapter 3 sets forth an opposite view of 
the Byzantine text. 


CHAPTER III 


A Summary Of The Argument That 
The Byzantine Text Is Primary 


In direct contrast to the theory of WH, which is based on a concept 
of textual history that derives the Byzantine text from other text- 
types, is the view that divine providence has preserved the 
Byzantine manuscripts as the best text. In this view, other texts or 
text-types are considered deviations and corruptions of the true 
text. While WH would say that the Byzantine text is the least useful 
text because it is secondary, John W. Burgon and Edward E Hills 
would say that the Byzantine is the primary or basic text, the Tradi- 
tional text, and is, therefore, the “norm” by which all other texts 
are to be judged. The basic premise of this view is that the agree- 
ment of a large majority of individual manuscripts constitutes the 
chief evidence for the true text because such plurality indicates the 
divinely preserved text.! 


1John W. Burgon was the chief spokesman for this viewpoint in the days of WH. 
His works include: The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel According to Mark, London: 
James Parker & Co., 1871; The Revision Revised, London: John Murray, 1883: The 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, London: George Bell & Sons, 1896; and The 
Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1896. The last two of these works were published posthumously 
(from Burgon’s notes) by Edward Miller. More recently this view of the supreme 
value of the Byzantine Text is urged by Edward E Hills in The King James Version 
Defended! A Christian View of the New Testament Manuscripts, The Christian Re- 
search Press, 1956; in his “Introduction” to a re-print of Burgon’s The Last Twelve 
Verses . . . published by The Sovereign Grace Book Club, 1959, pp. 17-72; and in 
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In order to support this view at the outset preservation 1S inti- 
mately linked with “inspiration”’: 


If the doctrine of the divine inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures is a true doctrine, the doctrine of the 
providential preservation of these Scriptures must also be a true 
doctrine. It must be that down through the centuries God has 
exercised a special, providential control over the copying of the 
Scriptures and the preservation and use of the original text have 
been available to God’s people in every age. God must have done 
this, for if He gave the Scriptures to His Church by inspiration 
as the perfect and final revelation of His will, then it is obvious 
that He would not allow this revelation to disappear or undergo 
any alteration of its fundamental character. 


Hills seeks to bolster his argument by asserting that this has “always 
been held, either implicitly or explicitly, by all branches of the 
Christian Church.” He makes reference to a statement by Origen: 


Thus Origen in the third century was expressing the faith of all 
when he exclaimed to Africanus, “Are we to suppose that Provi- 
dence which in the sacred Scriptures has ministered to the edi- 
fication of all the churches of Christ, had no thought for those 
bought with a price, for whom Christ died!’ 


Hills seeks to show that, contrary to the claims of WH and others, 
New Testament textual criticism is different from the textual crit- 
icism of ordinary books because of the unique origin and preserva- 
tion of the New Testament documents. The concluding statement 


2Edward Hills, King James Version Defended, p. 8. 
3Ibid., p. 8. 
4Ibid., p. 9. 


Believing Bible Study, The Christian Research Press, 1967. David Otis Fuller has 
more recently edited two books dealing with the subject: Which Bible, Grand 
Rapids International Publications, 3rd ed., 1970; True or False, Grand Rapids In- 
ternational Publications, 1973. A further defense of the text of the majority of the 
MSS is made by Jakob van Bruggen in The Ancient Text of the New Testament, 
Winnipeg: Premier, 1976; and by Wilbur N. Pickering in The Identity of the New 
Testament Text, Nashville: Thomas Nelson Inc., 1977. 
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in his opening section having to do with “The Importance of Doc- 
trine,” is as follows: 


. . lf the doctrines of the divine inspiration and providential 
preservation of these Scriptures are true doctrines, then the tex- 
tual criticism of the New Testament is different from that of the 
uninspired writings of antiquity. The textual criticism of any 
book must take into account the conditions under which the 
original manuscripts were written and also those under which 
the copies of these manuscripts were made and preserved. But if 
the doctrines of the divine inspiration and providential preser- 
vation of the Scriptures are true, then THE ORIGINAL NEW 
TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS WERE WRITTEN UN 
DER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, UNDER THE INSPIRA- 
TION OF GOD, AND THE COPIES WERE MADE AND 
PRESERVED UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, UN- 
DER THE SINGULAR CARE AND PROVIDENCE OF 
GOD [italics and caps by Hills].° 


Hills concedes that the doctrine of providential preservation 
unlike inspiration was not explicitly stated in any creed until the 
seventeenth century,® but he maintains that it is not a seventeenth- 
century doctrine but rather the doctrine of the Scriptures and of 
Christ Himself.” As proof of this view he cites the two following 
passages to support divinely attested preservation of the Old Testa- 
ment: 


Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or onc tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law until all be fulfilled (Matthew 5:18). It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than one tittle of the 
law to fail (Luke 16:17). 


Hills then turns his attention to Christ’s teaching concerning the 
preservation of the New Testament: 


Christ also taught that the same divine providence which had 
preserved the Old Testament would preserve the New ‘Tésta- 


SIbid., p. 9. 
6Ibid., p. 23. 
7Ibid., p. 24. 
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ment too. In the concluding verses of the Gospel of Matthew we 
find His “Great Commission” not only to the twelve apostles 
but also to His Church throughout all ages, “go ye therefore and 
teach all nations.” Implied in this solemn charge is the promise 
that through the working of God's providence the Church will 
always be kept in possession of an infallible record of Christ’s 
words and works. And similarly, in His discourses on the last 
things He assures His disciples that His promises not only shall 
certainly be fulfilled but also shall remain available for the com- 
fort of His people during that troubled period which shall pre- 
cede His second coming. In other words, that they shall be 
preserved until that time. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” (Matthew 24:35).8 


Following this he again asserts that “the providential preservation 
of the Scriptures is also a necessary consequence of their divine 
inspiration.”? He unites the two with language that appears to put 
them on the same level of precision. 

The whole case for the primacy of the Byzantine text (as argued 
by Hills) is ultimately made to rest upon the providence of God. 
The remaining points that Hills makes as he traces his reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the text are all colored by this same basic 
premise. He himself calls attention to this as he introduces his “ax- 
ioms of consistently Christian Textual Criticism”: 


In working out a consistently Christian New Testament textual 
criticism special emphasis must be laid upon the doctrine of the 
providential preservation of Scripture, for from this doctrine can 
be deduced the main outlines of the history of the New Testa- 
ment text [italics added]. !9 , 


In pages 30 through 35 Hills enlarges on the following, which he 
terms “six axioms of consistently Christian textual criticism:” 


(a) The purpose of the providential preservation of the New 
Testament is to preserve the infallibility of the inspired original 
text. (b) This providential preservation concentrated itself on 


8Ibid., p. 24. 
%Ibid., p. 24. 
10[bid., p. 29. 
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the Greek New Testament text. (c) This providential preserva- 
tion operated within the sphere of the Greek Church. (d) This 
providential preservation operated through the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. (e) The text of the majority of the manuscripts is 
the providentially preserved and approved text. (f) The text of 
the majority of the manuscripts is the standard text.!! 


The conclusion, observed in the axioms (e) and (f), is that the text 
of the majority of the manuscripts cquals the best representative of 
the original, and should be considered the standard text because it 
is the providentially preserved text. Therefore the Byzantine text 
(the text with the overwhelming number of manuscripts) should be 
the determining criteria in the weighing of evidence for readings 
because numbers do count. And, in contrast tao WH, the Alex- 
andrian manuscripts together with those of the Western text are to 
be treated as deviations or corruptions of the true text. Such early 
Alexandrian manuscripts exist today because they were rejected by 
the Church, which reorganized their inferiority, and therefore such 
manuscripts were not worn out with use as was the case with the 
early Byzantine manuscripts. !2 

While Burgon-Hills et al take as a basic premise: the best or true 
text is preserved where there are the greatest number of Mss, and 
such numerical superiority reveals the providence of God in pre- 
serving the inspired original in the Byzantine text-type; it 1s neither 
fair-minded nor honest to maintain that they did not understand the 
argument of WH, or that they appealed only to a theological argu- 
ment in their reply. They examined the arguments of WH and 
found them wanting in several areas. They examined the “con- 
flates.”” They, especially Burgon, researched quotations of the Fa- 
thers. They proffered a logical explanation, or a rational theory, for 
the history of the Text. Furthermore, Burgon and Hills have dealt 
with specific problems of variation in the text of the New Testament 
applying, in knowledgeable and extended fashion, all the categories 
of external, transcriptional, and intrinsic evidence. !3 However, they 
probably would not deny that the basic support for their view was 
theological—the providence of God. Chapter 4 seeks tu examine 
and show the weakness of this viewpoint. 


117bid., p. 30. 
127Tbid., p. 43, 56. 
13See above note 1 (Chapter ITI) for a list of their writings. 
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An Examination Of The Argument That 
The Byzantine Text Is Primary 


The Burgon-Hills argument rests on a theological and dogmatic 
basis which must be accepted and followed by faith. With no inten- 
tion of belittling faith or of treating Scriptural doctrines irrev- 
erently, there are elements in Hills’ argument with which orthodox 
Christians may disagree. Conservatives will agree that the Scrip- 
tures were given by verbal inspiration. Conservatives will also agree 
that by divine providence the Scriptures have been marvelously pre- 
served. However, when it is insisted that “all orthodox Christians, 
all Christians who show due regard for the divine inspiration and 
providential preservation of Scripture, must agree with Burgon in 
this matter,”! there will be many such orthodox Christians who will 
not agree. 

The chief weakness in the Burgon-Hills theory seems to be the 
foundation upon which the entire structure is built. To present 
preservation as a necessary corollary of inspiration, then to imply 
that preservation of the Scripture must be as faithful and precise as 
inspiration of the Scriptures, appears to be taking a position that 1s 
both unscriptural and impossible to demonstrate. Hills insists that 


. . if the doctrine of the divine inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament Scripturcs is a truc doctrine the doctrine of the provi- 
dential preservation of these Scriptures must also be a true doc- 


1Last Twelve Verses, in Hills’ introduction, p. 21. 
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trine. It must be that down through the centuries God has 
exercised a special providential control. . . . God must have 
done this. . .2 


It should be pointed out that providential preservation 1s not a nec- 
essary consequence of inspiration. Preservation of the Word of God is 
promised in Scripture, and inspiration and preservation are related 
doctrines, but they are distinct from each other, and there is a dan- 
ger in making one the necessary corollary of the other. The Scrip- 
tures do not do this. God, having given the perfect revelation by 
verbal inspiration, was under no special or logical obligation to see 
that man did not corrupt it. He created the first man perfect, but 
He was under no obligation to keep him perfect. Or to use another 
illustration, having created all things perfect, God was not obligated 
to see that the pristine perfection of the world was maintained. In 
His providence the world was allowed to suffer the Fall and to en- 
dure a defacement of its original condition. It may very well be that 
the Scriptures used to attest the promise to preserve God’s Word do 
involve preservation. The point is that this is a different matter than 
insisting that God, because He inspired the Scriptures, is ipso facto 
obligated to preserve them; or, further, that He is obligated to pre- 
serve them in a particular way. 

One danger of such a position is that the faith of some has been 
weakened when they have become aware of variant readings in the 
manuscripts precisely because they have confounded preservation 
with inspiration. Though both are biblical doctrines, the Scripture 
does not link them inexorably. Concerning inspiration, the Scrip- 
tures are very specific as to the direct working of the Holy Spirit. 
The Scriptures were “God-breathed” (II Timothy 3:16). “Holy 
men of God spake as they were borne along by the Holy Spirit” 
(II Peter 1:21). But while God promised that His Word would be 
preserved, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words will 
not pass away” (Matthew 24:35), He did not stipulate in the Scrip- 
tures that He would keep Christian scribes from error or that the 
text-type with the most copies would be the best text. And even 


2King James Version Defended, p. 8. See also the succeeding sentence, also bot- 
tom of page 24-25 where he speaks of the providential preservation of the Scrip- 
tures as a necessary consequence of their divine inspiration. 
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Hills is not willing to say that all the original words and only the 
original words are confined in the Byzantine Manuscripts. Hills, no 
doubt, holds to the verbal plenary view of inspiration, i.e. that 
every word in all the Scriptures was originally given by divine in- 
spiration. 

If providential preservation of the Scriptures 1s tied to inspira- 
tion, 1s placed on a level with inspiration, and is understood to 
mean that not one jot or tittle shall pass out of the Byzantine text- 
type, the theory is on shaky ground due to the tact that even the 
Byzantine text with its high degree of homogeneity is composite 
(i.e., there are strands within its homogeneity). Through the re- 
search of von Soden at least five principal strands have been identi- 
fied, some of them with an array of subordinates, within the 
Byzantine text-type.3 Even if it were agreed for the sake of argu- 
ment that the Byzantine text were the best text—the text of God’s 
special providential care—one who held an orthodox view of in- 
spiration would still be unable to say that the preserved Byzantine 
text paralleled exactly and in every detail the verbally inspired orig- 
inal. One who followed the Byzantine text as the best text might 
claim this where the composite strands agree, but what will he say 
when K!, K‘, and IK2 divide? And what will he say when disagree- 
ments of the later but more numerous K% and KY‘ groups differ from 
the earlier K groups or between themselves in readings? In such 
cases, where does one locate the providentially preserved text? It is 
a mistake to put preservation on the same level of precision of oper- 
ation as inspiration and then to limit preservation to one text-type. 

Even if, due to internal disagreements, one text-type could not 
claim to preserve in every detail the verbally inspired autographs, 
this would disprove neither providential preservation nor inspira- 
tion. An attempt to disprove preservation or inspiration on the basis 
of variations in Mss could have weight only if these two doctrines 
have been artifically tied together and confined to one text-type. In 
such a case, variation within that text-type could be unsettling to 
belief 1n inspiration. Inspiration has to do with the very words 
which were originally God-breathed in the vocabulary and style of 
the original writers. Providence has to do with all that God has 


3The main strands in von Soden’s KOINH or Kappa text were labeled: K!, Ki, 
IK2, K*, Kt; see also below pp. 43, 90-94. 
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allowed to come to pass in the preservation of that which was orig- 
inally given by inspiration. Providence includes the preserving of 
the other types of text as well as the Byzantine. 

Hills further seeks to strengthen his doctrine of preservation with 
an appeal to Jesus’ promise: “Heaven and earth shall pass away but 
my words shall not pass away.” But it is not demonstrated that this 
must be confined in meaning to the Byzantine manuscripts. It is 
doubtful that the Lord meant us to understand: “my words shall 
not pass away from the text having the most manuscripts,” or “my 
words shall not pass away from the Byzantine text-type.”’ Hills 
maintains that 


. . . down through the ages God’s providential preservation of 
the New Testament has operated only through believers who 
have taken a supernatural view of that text and have applied to it 
standards of judgment which they do not apply to the text of 
other books. Whether Gregory, Basil, and Chrysostom be- 
longed to this company of consistent believers would be hard, 
perhaps, to prove from their writings, but probably they did. 
Thus it is probably right to say that they were used by God as 
agents in the preservation of the New Testament text in a special 
sense in which Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort 
were not used.* 


One is tempted to ask: how can God’s providence be limited only 
to men of the Byzantine area? For example, there is no question 
about the belief of Irenaeus,’ Origen® and Augustine’ in the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. But Irenaeus used a “corrupt”” Western 
text, and Origen and Augustine are painfully aware of variants in 
their manuscripts. Athanasius certainly was orthodox, and he used 
a Greek text, yet it was Alexandrian and different from the text of 


4King James Version Defended, pp. 26-27. 

>See Hills’ own quotations of Irenaeus, pg. 8, taken from Migne, Patrological 
Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, vol. 7, col. 805, col. 844. 

6The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson (Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951), IV, 371. 

7The Fathers of the Church, New Translation, vol. 12, editorial director Roy 
Joseph Deferrari, Saint Augustine, Letters, vol. 1 (1-82), translated by Sister Wilfrid 
Parsons S. N. D., New York: Fathers of the Church, Ind., 1951, letter no. 82, 
pp. 392-394. 
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Antioch in the fourth century. These men were believers and took a 
supernatural view of the text of Scripture, yet, in God’s providence, 
they used texts other than the Byzantine. Orthodox Christians who 
believe in inspiration and believe in divine providence can make 
mistakes in judgments about the text of Scripture. Irenaeus used 
the Western text, and Origen used the Alexandrian text; yet Hills 
himself cites Origen as pleading the providence of God in the pres- 
ervation of Scripture.® 

Every one of the six axioms of “consistently Christian New Testa- 
ment textual criticism” that Hills sets forth, rests heavily upon the 
providential preservation of Scripture. As he himself says: “from 
this doctrine” he has “deduced the main outlines of the history of 
the New Testament text.”? Under the first axiom, he again sets 
forth what he claims God must do: 


God must do more than merely preserve the inspired original 
New Testament text. He must preserve it in a public way. He 
must preserve it in such a manner that all the world may know 
where it is and what it is. God must preserve this text, not se- 
cretly, not hidden away . . . but openly before the eyes of all 
men through the continuous usage of IIis Church. No other 
manner of dealing with the sacred text would be in accordance 
with the purpose for which God gave it, which was that it might 
remain before His people forever as the guide of their footsteps 
and the ground of their faith. 1° 


Again one must ask, where 1s the proof of this necessity upon God? 
Why must God do so? The answer is: “that all the world may know 
where it is and what it is.”’ But this 1s a statement which appears to 
be refuted by history, because for about one thousand years the 
Western part of the church was largely ignorant of the Byzantine 
text, being shut up, for the most part, to the Latin Vulgate which 
differs in many respects from the Byzantine text. 

Furthermore, the Bible itself reveals that there have been occa- 
sions when there has been a famine or dearth of the Word of God. 
One thinks, for example, of the days of Josiah (II Kings 22:8 ff.) 


8King James Version Defended, p. 9, (quoted above p. 33). 
Tbid., p. 29. 
10[bid., pp. 30-31. 
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when apparently the Scriptures were reduced to one copy. Never- 
theless, it still could be said that God’s Word was preserved. The 
chief weakness of the Burgon-Hills position appears again in this 
foundational axiom. Hills fails to show why the sovereign God must 
act in a particular way. It is one thing to look at history and con- 
jecture as to God’s purpose. It is another to insist that God’s pur- 
pose could only be that which is conjectured. To assert what of 
necessity lies upon God would seem to go too far when such neces- 
sity 1S not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The further axioms continue to enlarge on this concept of provi- 
dential preservation. The second deals with it on the basis of the 
Greek New Testament text; the third, on the basis of the Greek 
church. Under the third Hills says: 


Because God’s providential preservation of the New Testament 
was concentrated on the Greek text, it follows that it operated 
within the sphere of the Greek-speaking Church, where Greek 
New Testament manuscripts were read and copied.!! 


He is still referring to the working of God in preservation through 
the Greek-speaking Church under his fourth axiom when he speaks 
of preservation operating “through the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.”’ He alludes to the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the forma- 
tion of the canon and indicates that at a later time and in a similar 
manner the Holy Spirit led the Greek-speaking Church in the rejec- 
tion of bad readings and in selecting of the true text.!2 But in this 
connection it should be remembered that Greek was written and 
spoken in Caesarea, Alexandria, and in Rome during the early pe- 
riod of the formation of the canon and afterwards. Moreover, all 
during this time and in these places Christians were copying and 
reading manuscripts in Greek. Since the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit did not operate through the Greek Church of the area of Anti- 
och alone in the matter of identifying the canon, why should there 
be any necessity for Him to withhold such testimony with respect to 
the Greek text of other areas than Antioch? | 
Other difficulties come to mind. Irenaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Athanasius, Eusebius, and others used Greek texts 


1Jbid., p. 31. 
127 bid., p. 33. 
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other than the Byzantine. According to Hills’ concept of providen- 
tial preservation, when they read “Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but my words shall not pass away” in their New Testaments, they 
had no right to apply such a promise to their own texts. Consider 
the New Testament of Athanasius which was Alexandrian in its text- 
type. Can anyone say that this great defender of the faith used a text 
which was not supported by God’s providence? 

The weakness of the basic argument becomes apparent in the last 
two axioms. Hills argues that “the text of the majority of the manu- 
scripts is the providentially preserved and approved text.” In the 
middle of the paragraph he says that 


.. . the errors of the scribes therefore, were corrected by the 
God-guided preferences of the Greek-speaking Church... . 
The New Testament text, therefore, which is found in the 
vast majority of the extant manuscripts is the providentially pre- 
- served and approved text, the text upon which almighty God, 
expressing Himself providentially in the usage of the Greek 
Church, has placed His divine sanction. !? 


Again it must be asked: If providential preservation is put on the 
same level with inspiration, how does it come about that the Byzan- 
tine text is composite, 1.e., how could the text have differences 
within it? Furthermore, being composite, how is one to know what 
the providentially preserved reading is when K divides? Is it to be 
on the basis of numbers solely? That is, in a place of variation, is the 
original reading to be determined on the basis of the most manu- 
scripts in its support by actual count? In such cases, where the K 
groups divide, the reading of the K* group would always have to be 
followed since its manuscripts are the most numerous. But here a 
problem is raised because K* is the group least known! It was for 
this reason that von Soden used the symbol “x” to designate it. It is 
the form of the Byzantine text of the Middle Ages and appears to 
have dominated from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. By the thir- 
teenth century it was displaced by the K* text which, though fewer 
in numbers, 1s the next most numerous group of K manuscripts and 
is characterized by lectionary apparatus which has been introduced 
into the text. 


13[bid., p. 34. 
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In the last axiom it is seen that Hills does not really mean to 
restrict providential preservation as rigidly as it had appeared 
throughout his preceding pages. Here, in describing the Byzantine 
text, he used such expressions as the following: 


. . tis the best extant text. . . . It represents the inspired orig- 
inal text very accurately, more accurately than any other New Tes- 
tament text which survives from the manuscript period. . . . It 
is the text that should be followed almost always in preference to 
the non-Byzantine texts found in the minority of the Manu- 
scripts [italics added]. !4 


He is making room for some exceptions so that certain non- 
Byzantine readings may be included. There seems to be a fatal ad- 
mission here. Providential preservation, then, has not operated on a 
level with inspiration and been confined to one text-type. If the 
chain of argument had been correct, there could be no deviation. 
God has been represented as giving equal concern and care to pres- 
ervation as to inspiration. Preservation has been tied to the Greek 
Church and the majority of Greek manuscripts as its channel. If the 
doctrine of inspiration is verbal and plenary (every word in the au- 
tographs through all the scriptures), then providential preservation, 
as insisted upon by this argument, logically extends to every word 
within the majority numbers of the Byzantine manuscript tradition. 
Yet Hills, in his sixth axiom, seeks to evade this necessary con- 
clusion to the basic premise. 

That such an argument from providence may be speculative and 
beyond proof 1s illustrated in the context of the very quotation from 
Origen used by Hills (see above p. 33). Origen, in his reply to Af- 
ricanus, 1s arguing on behalf of certain parts of the Septuagint, 1.e., 
the History of Susanna and other apocryphal portions, as compared 
to the Hebrew canon which Africanus had alluded to. He sar- 
donically observes: 


And, forsooth, when we notice such things, we are forthwith to 
reject as spurious the copies in use in our Churches, and enjoin 
the brotherhood to put away the sacred books current among 
them, and to coax the Jews, and persuade them to give us copies 


14]bid., p. 35. 
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which shall be untampered with, and free from forgery! Are we 
to suppose that that Providence which in the sacred Scriptures 
has ministered to the edification of all the Churches of Christ, 
had no thought for those bought with a price, for whom Christ 
died; whom, although His Son, God who is love spared not, but 
gave Him up for us all, that with Him He might freely give us all 
things? 

In all these cases consider whether it would not be well to 
remember the words, “Thou shalt not remove the ancient land- 
marks which thy fathers have set” [italics added].!> 


This appeal from providence by Origen is a plea to consider the 
Septuagint version, with its apocryphal additions, as more au- 
thoritative for the Church than the Hebrew Scriptures! It is essen- 
tially the same argument as that which undergirds the Burgon-Hills 
theory. How can one be sure that Hills’ argument from providence 
in support of the Byzantine text has any more validity than Origen’s 
in his support of the Septuagint! 

There is no question but that the argument for the primacy of the 
Byzantine text is supported by sincere men of faith. However, as in 
the case of Origen, they appear at this point to use a biblical doc- 
trine in an unjustified way. How can it be assumed that providence 
works only with numbers? In spite of the popular saying there are 
some who believe that “fifty million Frenchmen” can sometimes be 
wrong. And on the other side, it is quite unlikely that a biblical 
theologian would affirm e.g., that it was in spite of God’s provi- 
dence that Tischendorf appeared at the monastery of St. Catherine 
in the Sinai peninsula just in time to save the Sinaitic manuscript 
from destruction. 

There is an unfortunate aspect concerning the manner in which 
Burgon and some of his followers have approached the defense of 
the Byzantine text, and with it the King James Version. It is that the 
orthodoxy and motives of those holding different views is some- 
times called in question. One of the dangers in such an approach is 
that of the polarizing and hardening of positions; therefore, positive 
evidence for the quality and usefulness of the Byzantine text is shut 
out without a hearing. It is also unfortunate that there are some 
who, whenever it is suggested that the Byzantine text may have 


15The Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV, 387. 
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some usefulness, immediately tend to prejudge and reject the posi- 
tion, identifying it with that of Burgon and his followers. 

A variation or modification of the Burgon-Hiulls view discussed 
above has been put forth by Zane C. Hodges and Wilbur N. Picker- 
ing. Their theory of the text, rather than arguing from “provi- 
dence,”’ defends the superiority of the majority number of 
manuscripts on a mathematical principle that is based on the rea- 
soning that “the copies nearest the autograph will normally have the 
largest number of descendents.” According to this theory, in each 
place of variation, the original rcading is the reading which has the 
largest number of manuscripts supporting it. Invariably, of course, 
this “largest number” will be made up of the Mss of the Byzantine 
text-type since it is the text with the greatest number of de- 
scendents.!6 To support the theory further it is suggested that there 
is no other explanation which accounts for the superior numbers of 
the Byzantine text. Hodges says 


‘The manuscript tradition of an ancient book will, under any but 
most exceptional conditions, multiply in a reasonably regular 
fashion with the result that the copies nearest the autograph will 
normally have the largest number of descendants. The further 
removed in the history of transmission a text becomes from its 
source the less time it has to leave behind a large family of off- 
spring. Hence, in a large tradition where a pronounccd unity is 
observed between, let us say, eighty per cent of the evidence, a 
very strong presumption is raised that this numerical prepon- 
derance is due to direct derivation from the very oldest sources. 
In the absence of any convincing contrary explanation, this pre- 
sumption is raised to a very high level of probability indeed. 
Thus the Majority text, upon which the King James Version is 
based, has in reality the strongest claim possible to be regarded 
as an authentic representation of the original text. This claim is 
quite independent of any shifting concensus of scholarly judg- 
ment about its readings and is based on the objective reality of 
-1ts dominance in the transmission history of the New Testament 
text. This dominance has not and—we venture to suggest—can- 
not be otherwise explained.!” 


16Note: an application of their principle may be found in The Greek New Testa- 
ment According to the Majority Text, ed. by Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad. 
Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1982. 

17°The Greek Text of the King James Version,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 125:500 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1968), 344, 345. 
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Pickering also believes that there is no other way of explaining the 
great numerical preponderance of the Byzantine manuscripts than 
that they represent the text that goes back to the autographs: 


I see no way of accounting for a 90% (or 80%) domination unless 
that text goes back to the Autographs. Hort saw the problem 
and invented a revision. Sturz seems not to have seen the prob- 
lem. He demonstrates that the “Byzantine text-type” is early 
and independent of the “Western” and “Alexandrian text- 
types,” and like von Soden wishes to treat them as three equal 
witnesses. But if the three “text-types” were equal, how ever 
could the so-called “‘Byzantine”’ gain an 80-90% prepon- 
derance?!® 


Despite these strong assertions there do appear to be other rea- 
sons, both historical and ethnological, which explain the great nu- 
merical preponderance of the later Greek manuscripts associated 
with the Byzantine area (empire) as compared with the sparse re- 
mains of Greek witnesses from the West and from Egypt. 

There are at least three principle reasons why the Greek textual 
traditions of Alexandria and the geographical West have not been 
preserved in the numbers that are found in the Byzantine. In the 
first place as far as the West is concerned, Greek faded out in favor 
of the native langage—Latin. While there are some 5,000 Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testament, largely Byzantine, there are 
over 10,000 Latin manuscripts! A few Greek Mss associated with 
the Western text still exist. However, these Western mss date from 
the 5th to the 9th century and are mostly Greek and Latin diglotts. 
It is thought that the Latin translation (or translations) of the New 
Testament Scriptures was produced and circulated in the West by 
the last half of the second or beginning of the third century.!? The 
peculiar strength of the Western text’s testimony lies chiefly in its 
versional and Patristic support. In addition to the volume of the 
Latin versional testimony mentioned above, it should be added that 
most of the earliest Fathers who have left writings of textual signifi- 
cance are associated with the West. If the reasuning of Hodges and 
Pickering were valid, then why are not the most numerous and 
therefore the most accurate Greek manuscript copies of the Epistle 


18The Identity of the New Testament Text, revised ed. p. 118. 
19Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament, pp. 287-289. 
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to the Romans found in and associated with the West? The West was 
the possessor of the original and it was in Rome that the earliest 
copying of that letter must have taken place. But there are no more 
“Western” copies of Romans than there are of the other Epistles! 

Secondly with regard to the Mss associated with the text of Alex- 
andria and Egypt, their multiplication in that locale—together with 
Greek speaking Christianity itselfi—was cut off in Egypt with the 
Moslem conquest and capture of Alexandria in A.D. 642. Four years 
earlier the same fate had befallen the Christian centers in Palestine, 
including Caesarea. Having come under Moslem domination, it is 
not surprising that the Mss from these locales are comparatively 
sparse. The chief uncials and the papyri representing the Alex- 
andria-Egyptian area are for the most part older than the eighth 
century (contrast the Byzantine) and antedate the Moslem “shut- 
off.”” 

In the third place, and on the other side of the question, with 
rcgard to the multitude of Mss associated with the Byzantine area: 
a) in contrast with the West, Greek was the native or primary lan- 
guage therefore Greek Mss would naturally multiply; and b) the 
Byzantine area was not overwhelmed hy the Moslems till the mid- 
fifteenth century with the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Because of 
this there was no “cut-off of manuscript reproduction prior to that 
time. For these reasons, together with the first and second given 
above, it seems natural and to be expected that the Greek witnesses 
of this area should far out-number those of the other locales. 

Therefore we conclude that the superior numbers of the Byzan- 
tine text do not necessarily guarantee its “originality” or greater 
kinship with the autographs. 

The following section seeks to present reasons why the Byzantine 
text-type should no longer be ignored but be used in textual crit- 
icism. It supports a position which contrasts with the principal 
viewpoints surveyed in the preceding part. It differs from the WH 
contention that the Byzantine text should not be used because it is 
secondary and it differs with the Burgon-Hills view, which would 
use only the Byzantine text because it is primary. The view sup- 
ported here is that the Byzantine has a place of usefulness as an 
independent text-type. This part of the book is divided into two 
sections which take up two main reasons supporting the thesis that 
the Byzantine text should be granted independent status. Briefly 
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stated, they are: 1) Its readings are old. 2) Its text 1s unedited in the 
Westcott and Hort sense. If these reasons can be substantiated, 
such a circumstance would call for a re-evaluation of the usefulness 
of the Syrian text. 


PART II 


Reasons For Considering That 
The Byzantine Text Is Independent 


Section A 


Byzantine Readings Are Old 


CHAPTER V 


Distinctively Byzantine Readings Are Found 
In Early Papyri 


Though not every old reading is original, a reading must be old to 
be considered as possibly original. One of the principal reasons 
given by WH for considering the Syrian text unusable was the sup- 
posed late origin of its readings. In their opinion, readings which 
agreed with neither the Western nor the Alexandrian text-types and 
were not attested by early Fathers but were found exclusively in the 
Byzantine and other late manuscripts must be late in their forma- 
tion. “Distinctively” Syrian readings must be late readings and on 
this account should be discarded automatically! (compare with 
p. 28 above). Although the reasoning of WH seemed sound at the 
time they wrote, discoveries since then have undermined the con- 
fident appraisal that characteristically Syrian readings are neces- 
sarily late. 

Beginning with the second edition of Hort’s introductory volume 
in 1896, various writers have called attention to Byzantine readings 
which have found support in early witnesses discovered since the 
time of WH. Francis Crawford Burkitt, an enthusiastic supporter 
of WH who wrote the “Additional Notes” in the second edition of 
the [ntroduction,2 has noted that the (then) recently discovered Si- 
naitic Syriac, though often supporting the Alexandrian text, occa- 


1See above pp. 27-28. 
2Introduction, pp. 325-330. 
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sionally agrees with the Syrian text in “distinctive” readings. 
Later, in an article on the newly discovered Chester Beatty Papyri, 
Burkitt comments on Byzantine agreements in these manuscripts,? 
as do C. C. Tarelli and others in fournal of Theological Studies ,4 
Gunther Zuntz in 1946 in the Schweich Lectures on The Text of the 
Epistles,> and E. C. Colwell in 1961 in his article on “The Origin of 
‘Text-types of New Testament Manuscripts.’® Bruce Metzger, in 
“The Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible,” gives a list of seven 
examples of papyrus-supported Byzantine readings.’ In a footnote, 
he lists some sixteen other references of “distinctively” Byzantine 
readings which are also found in p®.8 

How are such agreements between early witnesses and the late 
Byzantine text to be explained? Does not such evidence tend to 
upset the theory of lateness of the K-Text? At first this possibility 
was not faced and the logical explanation (in the framework of the 
WH theory) was that the Byzantine editors had somchow uscd 
other sources in addition to the Western, Neutral, and Alexandrian 
types set forth by Hort. This was considered plausible in the case of 
the Sinaitic Syriac when the concept was first advanced by Burkitt 
and later picked up by Streeter.? But when the Chester Beatty Pa- 
pyri appeared, such agreements became too much for the theory to 
hold. The brilliant scholar Burkitt was frankly puzzled about it. 
Though he did not wish to favor the Byzantine text in any degree, 
in his article “The Chester Beatty Papyri,”’ while commenting on 
various features and alignments of the papyrus, he remarked on two 


3“The Chester Beatty Papyri,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXXIV (October 
1933), 363-368. 

4XL, 19-25: “Some Further Linguistic Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of 
the Gospel,” 1942. | 

5The lectures were published in 1953, The Text of the Epistles, a Disquisition upon 
the Corpus Paulum (London: Oxford University Press). 

6Farly Christian Origins, ed. A. Wikgren (a Festchrift for H. R. Willoughby, 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1961). 

7Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism, p. 38. 

8 bid. 

9Note: H. C. Hoskier used a similar explanation to account for phenomena in B 
and its related MSS. He claimed that they arose from influence of the early ver- 
sions, especially the Egyptian versions acting upon the Greek text in Egypt. See 
Codex B and Its Allies, A Study and an Indictment (in two parts) (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1914). See footnote 30, p. 68 below. 
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instances where p* agrees with the Byzantine reading. One of these 
is Mark 7:31 and the other is Luke 10:41,42. After listing the evi- 
dence for Mark 7:31, he says in part: “I have no particular affection 
for s (the Received or Byzantine text), but I cannot believe it is here 
the actual villain of the piece.” !° And in his comment on the Luke 
passage he says: 


And certainly it is not the Byzantine text, but an earlier ancestor 
of it, that has produced mixture. p*, written about a.D. 240, is 
too early to be influenced by the Byzantine text, so that when it 
agrees with it the cause must be earlier.!! 


The open bewilderment of this keen scholar who was losing con- 
fidence in the WH theory is revealed in the following: 


I do not Know when or where Lk. 10:42a was reduced to “one 
thing is necessary,” but it was obviously prior to A.D. 240. I 
regard this reading as a corruption of the original reading, as I 
do the addition of the “Longer Conclusion” to St. Mark; but 
both corruptions are to be found 1n texts that go back to some- 
thing like a.p. 200.... 

I have, frankly, no constructional hypothesis to offer. But a 
textual theory which is to hold the field must be able to answer 
all objections. Above all, B and “the neutral text” are not syn- 
onymous. It is easier, from some points of view, to reconstruct 
the original than some halfway house like the “neutral” or the 
“Caesarean” text, that contains some corruptions but not all.!4 


Burkitt is sure of one thing, that in these instances the Byzantine 
text has not influenced the text of the papyrus, but he can not an- 
swer how the reading of the papyrus got into the Byzantine text. 

Other writers began to draw further conclusions. In the article 
“Some Further Linguistic Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of 
the Gospels,” Tarelli warns against the habit of taking for granted 
that certain readings, because they are in the late Byzantines but not 
in B or other earlier available manuscripts, are therefore to be con- 
strued as improvements. 


107TS, XXXIV (October 1933), 366. 
WJ bid. 
12] bid., p. 367. 
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Previous studies of the Chester Beatty papyrus p*° have sug- 
gested that it is at least unsafe to assume a late date for a reading 
which might be explained as an improvement. There are a 
number of other readings which are interesting from the same 
point of view. !3 


Amid his comments in this article is the following illustration drawn 
from a distinctively Byzantine, but now papyrus-supported, read- 
ing in John 11:19. 


It is clear that the evidence of p*> changes the aspect of this 
problem. So long as we had no earlier manuscript than B, the 
notion of Alexandrian and Antiochian “improvements” had 
great plausibility. Thus in John 11:19 when tpos tnhv Maptav 
kat Maptav or tpos Mapdav kar Map.av was attested by 
BC*DLWX 33, and A and the vast majority of later manu- 
scripts read pos tas Tept Maptav kar Mapuav it was argua- 
ble that the simpler reading was the original and the other an 
“improvement.” The support of the longer reading by a manu- 
script a hundred years older than B reinforces the inherent im- 
probability of such an emendation and confirms the likelihood 
that the passage was mutilated by copyists who did not under- 
stand the idiom, or feared that their readers would not under- 
stand it.14 


- Tarelli is pointing out that it is the Alexandrian and Western texts 
that contain the heavier editorial changes here. He concludes by 
saying that “it is difficult to feel any greater certainty about the 
habitual superiority of B in the Gospels.” !> 

Colwell, in his article referred to above, makes this thought- 
provoking statement: | 


But the Bodmer John (p®) is also a witness to the early existence 
of many of the readings found in the Alpha text-type (Hort’s 
“Syrian’’). Strangely enough to our previous ideas, the contem- 
porary corrections in that papyrus frequently change an Alpha- 
type reading to a Beta-type reading (Hort’s “Neutral’’). This 
indicates that at this early period readings of both kinds were 


1377S, XLII (1942), 19. 
147bid., p. 20. See also his remarks on John 11:29, same page. 
IS] bid., p. 25. 
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known, and the Beta-type were supplanting the Alpha-type—at 
least as far as this witness is concerned. !© 


Metzger, near the end of his article, makes the following statement: 


During the past decades several papyri have come to light which 
tend to increase one’s uneasiness over Hort’s reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the possibility that an ancient reading may have been 
preserved in the Antiochian text even though it be absent from 
all the great uncial manuscripts. Since the discovery of the 
Chester Beatty Papyri (particularly p*> and p*°) and the Bodmer 
Papyrus II (p®°), proof is available that occasionally the later 
Byzantine text preserves a reading that dates from the second or 
third century and for which there had been no other early wit- 
ness. A tew examples selected trom a large number will serve to 
illustrate this changed situation in the textual evaluation of the 
New Testament... .!7 


After presenting a list of seven examples, Metzger continues: 


Though this list could be expanded, enough examples have been 
cited to suggest that some of the roots of the Antiochian text go 
back to a very early date, antedating Lucian by several genera- 
tions. It does not follow, of course, that the Textus Receptus 
should be rehabilitated en bloc, or even that in the examples 
cited above the Antiochian text 1s necessarily the original text. 
The lesson to be drawn from such evidence, however, is that the 
general neglect of the Antiochian readings which has been so 
common among many textual critics is quite unjustified. 18 


Zuntz’s remarks in this connection seem especially startling be- 
cause they were made a decade before the Bodmer Papyri began to 
be published. Here is an extended citation from The Text of the 
Epistles taken from the close of his discussion of p*° and the Byzan- 
tine text: 


To sum up. A number of Byzantine readings, most of them gen- 
uine, which previously were discarded as “late,” are anticipated 


16*°The Origin of Texttypes,”’ pp. 130-131. 
17°The Lucianic Recension,” p. 38. 
187 bid., pp. 38-39. 
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by p*©. Our inquiry has confirmed what was anyhow probable 
enough: the Byzantines did not hit upon these readings by con- 
jecture or independent error. They reproduced an older tradi- 
tion. The existence of this tradition was in several cases borne 
out by some versions or patristic quotations; but where such 
evidence is not forthcoming, the inference proved no less cer- 
tain. How then—so one is tempted to go on asking—where no 
Chester Beatty papyrus happens to vouch for the early existence 
of a Byzantine reading? Are all Byzantine readings ancient? In the 
cognate case of the Homeric tradition G. Pasquali answers the 
same question in the affirmative; and, indeed, it seems to me 
unlikely that the Byzantine editors ever altered the text without 
manuscript evidence. . . [italics added].!9 


Zuntz makes clear, however, that he is not adopting the view of 
Burgon or of the superiority of the TR: 


We are not going to resume thc hopcless fight of Dean Burgon. 
The Byzantine is the latest text and it is both natural and evi- 
dent that it contains the largest proportion of corruptions. Most 
of the specially Byzantine readings rule themselves out of court 
without ado. The chance that, even so, they are far older than the 
manuscripts which atest them is none the less great . . . [italics 
added].2° 


He concludes this statement by observing: “Even so, we are now 
warned not to discard the Byzantine evidence en bloc.”2! In his next 
paragraph, Zuntz calls attention to one very important conclusion 
which was reached by the study of the papyri in their various align- 
ments particularly with the late manuscripts of the Byzantine text: 


The progress of our investigation will yield some criteria for the 
relevance of the late tradition. Already now we may book one 
result which is of paramount importance for our ideas about the 
tradition as a whole. The extant Old Uncials and their allies 
cannot be relied upon to furnish us with a complete picture of 
the textual material which the fourth and fifth centuries inher- 


19The Text of the Epistles, p. 55. 
20The Text of the Epistles, pp. 55-56. 
217 bid. 
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ited from earlier times and handed on to the Middle Ages. P46 
has given us proof of that.22 | 


The papyri have brought about a change in the thinking of others 
who had followed more or less in the train of WH; for example, | 
J. R. Janeway traces the transition in the outlook of the Spanish 
textual and Biblical scholar Jose M. Bover. He notes that the testt- 
mony of the Chester Beatty Papyri had a profound influence on the 
work of Bover: 


But after the discovery of the Chester Beatty papyri and 
Hoskier’s presentation of other ancient evidence, Bover began 
to challenge some passages where all the former critics were 
agreed. . . . He stated that this part of his task was incomplete 
and that he hoped to make a thorough revision.2? 


Surprisingly, the remarks of the above writers are based on con- 
clusions drawn from a relatively small number of instances where 
early papyri were seen to attest “Byzantine” readings. Zuntz lists 
thirteen or fourteen examples of which five are distinctive. Metzger 
lists seven, says the list could be expanded, and then in a footnote 
gives sixteen references in John where “further examples of dis- 
tinctively Byzantine readings . . . are also found in p®.’’24 

In the research for this book, 1t was felt that all the available early 
papyri should be surveyed in order to discover if other papyrus- 
supported Byzantine readings exist. The survey includes all kinds 
of alignments with the K-text where K is at the same time sup- 
ported by an early papyrus. These various kinds of alignments are 
displayed in the appendix in Lists 1-5. Preceeding the lists is an 
explanation of the procedures followed in compiling them, includ- 
ing the defining and identification of Byzantine readings (see pp. 
137-144). | 

List I (see pp. 145-159) displays some 150 distinctively Byzantine 
readings now found to have early Egyptian papyri supporting them. 
Distinctively Byzantine readings are readings which are supported 
by the bulk of the later manuscripts but which at the same time are 


22Ibid., p. 56. 
23An Investigation, p. 363. 
24Chapters, p. 38. 
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opposed (or not supported) by the principal manuscripts and wit- 
nesses to the Alexandrian and Western texts. It may be recalled that 
WH considered such “Distinctive Readings”’ a special proof of the 
editing and consequent lateness of the Syrian text (pp. 27-28 above). 
These 150 readings, in List 1, which by WH’s criteria would be 
classified as “distinctively” Syrian, are now seen to antedate the 
time of Lucian. They are found in Egypt one hundred years before 
the time of Lucian. Several things should be observed concerning 
these “Distinctively”’ Byzantine readings found in the early papyri. 

(1) These 150 readings are early. They go back to the second 
century, for they are supported by papyri which range from the 
third to the second century in date. That such readings must be 
early is almost universally admitted by textual critics, the exception 
being the few critics, such as Williams (cited above, pp. 15, 29, 30), 
who have chosen to ignore or deny thcir cxistence. 

(2) These readings were not edited in the fourth century. A sec- 
ond and corollary conclusion is that these readings are not the result 
of a late recension. They could not have been so created for they 
were present in Egypt by the end of the second century. It is not 
surprising to find Beta-type (i.e., Alexandrian) readings in Egyp- 
tian papyri or even Western readings for that matter (for it has been 
known for some time that “Western” readings are both early and 
widespread). But it is startling from the standpoint of the WH the- 
ory to find that so-called “Byzantine” readings not only existed 
early but were present in Egypt before the end of the second cen- 
tury. 

(3) The Old Uncials have not preserved a complete picture of the 
second century. The third observation which should be made in the 
light of these readings and other accumulating evidence is that it 
should now be realized and taken into account that the Old Uncials 
have not retained all of the second-century tradition, even though 
they have maintained from that period two distinct types of text. 
Zuntz (see p. 60 above) felt that p*© alone gave proof of this. The 
inadequacy of the “Old Uncials,” to portray the second century 
textual picture, is underscored further when p*, p, p72 and p’> 
are also seen to confirm the early and wide-spread existence of K 
readings which are neither Alexandrian nor Western. 

WH, therefore, were mistaken in regard to their insistence that 
all the pre-Syrian evidence for readings was to be found in the Alex- 
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andrian, Neutral, and Western texts, 1.e., that these three text-types 
and their chief witnesses preserved the complete second-century 
picture of the textual tradition on which the Syrian editor(s) built. 
Hort said that 


. . . before the middle of the third century, at the very earliest 
we have no historical signs of the existence of readings, contlate 
or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have preserved the 
other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of great significance, 
ascertained as it is exclusively by external evidence, and there- 
fore supplying an absolutely independent verification and ex- 
tension of the result already obtained by comparison of the 
internal character of readings as classified by conflation.2° 


The support of distinctive Byzantine readings by early Egyptian 
papyri has provided proof that WH were wrong at this point. The 
“fact” of such “great significance,” in Hort’s words, has now van- 
ished into thin air in the presence of ancient papyri. E. C. Colwell 
(above, pp. 58-59) had made the important observation that in some 
instances one could see the process of editing going on in Egypt in 
the corrections of p°°. In some cases the correction was made from 
an Alpha type (Byzantine) to a Beta (Alexandrian) type. For exam- 
ples of these found in List I notice John 7:39, where p® corrects 
from the Byzantine to the Alexandrian text-type, also John 7:40 and 
8:54, where p® again corrects from the Byzantine to the combina- 
tion of Alexandrian and Western type, and in John 12:9, where p® 
corrects from the Koine either to a singular reading or to one which 
is very lightly attested. In other papyri, note Ephesians 2:12 for an 
instance where p*® corrects from the Byzantine to the Hesychian- 
Western form of text and in Hebrews 12:25 from the Byzantine to 
the Alexandrian form. Then, in Hebrews 11:4 papyrus p!3* and p* 
read the distinctively Byzantine, but p!3° corrects away from the 
Byzantine to a reading which is supported by Clement of Alex- 
andria. There are instances where the papyri correct the other way. 
In John 8:21 and 19:4, p® corrects from the combination of Beta 
and Western to the Alpha or Byzantine type. In John 19:11 p®® can 


23Introduction, pp. 114-115. 
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be seen correcting away from a singular or lightly supported reading 
to the Alpha text. Such phenomena attest that. some editorial ac- 
tivity was going on in Egypt at the time that these papyri were 
copied. The main point here, however, is that Alpha-type readings 
existed early and were, in some instances, competing with the read- 
ings of the Alexandrian text which, however, eventually rejected 
them. 

(4) The Byzantine text-type has preserved second-century tradi- 
tion not preserved by the other text-types. These readings are evi- 
dence that the Byzantine text has preserved at least portions of the 
second-century tradition of the New Testament independently of 
the Egyptian and Western text-types. Until the discovery of these 
papyri, the Byzantine text had been the sole repository of these read- 
ings from the second century. In view of this circumstance, it would 
seem, at least in so far as papyri-supported distinctively Byzantine 
readings are concerned, the Byzantine text-type can no longer be 
ignored in textual decisions. This is not meant to suggest that the K 
readings should be considered original when they are papyri-sup- 
ported. It does suggest, however, that because of their proven age, 
at least such papyri-supported readings ought to be put on an equal 
level with the readings of the Alexandrian and the Western texts for 
the applying of internal evidence of readings. But what of Byzan- 
tine readings not supported by early papyri? 

(5) Lateness of other Byzantine readings now questionable. With 
so many distinctively Byzantine readings attested by early papyri, 
doubt is now cast over the “lateness” of other Antiochian readings. 
This doubt brings to mind two questions: 1) What about Byzan- 
tine readings which occur in parts of the New Testament where 
there are no papyri, as yet, to confirm them? 2) What about By- 
zantine readings in places where papyri exist but the papyri support 
other readings and not the Byzantine? Should distinctively Byzan- 
tine readings in such places be considered early also? 

Zuntz faced the first question and answered in the affirmative for 
all Byzantine readings (cf. above, p. 60). In a rather striking way 
Zuntz’s remarks have been vindicated in cases where more recently 
discovered papyri have supported Byzantine alignments in places 
where the Chester Beatty (which he used) did not exist. (See the list 
in those areas in Luke and John where p© and p”> attest Byzantine 
readings where p* is not extant, as well as the places in I and II 
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Peter and Jude where p’2 supports the Byzantine reading.) As for 
the second problem (i.e., where the papyrus supports a reading 
other than the Byzantine), such passages as Luke 11:50, where p45 
reads with B 33 69 but the Byzantine reading, had no early attesta- 
tion until p7> was discovered. Another example is John 2:15, where 
p® reads with the Alexandrian but p’> with the Byzantine. See also 
John 10:19; 10:31; 12:36; Hebrews 10:17 for additional instances 
where papyri published in later years have been found to attest a 
Byzantine reading where another than the Byzantine had formerly 
been supported by a papyrus. 

Numerous distinctively Byzantine readings now proved early 
would seem to reverse the burden of proof. Instead of assuming that 
characteristically Byzantine readings are late, it may be more logical 
and more in accord with the facts to assume that they are early. The 
burden of proof now appears to rest on whoever claims that a Byz- 
antine reading is late. Furthermore, making textual decisions on the 
basis of how three or four “old” uncials read should be abandoned 
because they do not give a complete picture of the second century 
traditions. | 

How do such agreements as those exhibited in List I occur? Vari- 
ous possibilities suggest themselves. 

(1) One possibility is that the agreement of early papyri in these 
readings is accidental, 1.e., the papyri happen to agree in given in- 
stances because of scribal blunders which accidentally brought the 
papyri into agreement with the Byzantine text-type. E. C. Colwell, 
in a paper “Scribal Habits in Early Papyri: A Study in the Corrup- 
tion of the Text,”2° presented the singular readings of the scribes of 
p>, p®, and p’>. He concluded that certain types of readings exist 
where the support of a particular papyrus might be called in ques- 
tion because its scribe was prone to certain errors. An agreement in 
such an instance might be an accidental agreement and would not 
therefore reflect any genealogical relationship. He questions the 
support of p*+ in cases of a transposition of words or where there is 
the omission of a dispensable word, as well as the support of p® for — 
the omission of a short word. Colwell also questions the support of 


26Read before the Soceity of Biblical Literature in annual meeting in New York, 
1964. Published in 1969 as Chapter VIII, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A 
Study of P45, P6, P75 in Studies in Methodology pp. 106-124. 
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any papyrus for the addition or omission of the definite article, for 
the omission of the personal pronoun, and for a reading which in- 
volved a harmonization to the immediate context unless it happened 
to be characteristic of a group. 

When List 1 is re-examined with these scribal habits in view, 
Colwell’s criteria could apply in a number of places. But it seems to 
be an impossible matter to determine with certainty that an omis- 
sion was accidental. For example, in many places p*> and p® agree 
with a longer reading involving short or dispensable words. The 
same phenomenon which would call in question the attestation of 
the papyrus on accidental grounds 1s observed when it agrees with 
the Alexandrian or the Western text. If, in such cases of agreement 
with the Alexandrian text, the idiosyncrasies of the scribes were 
reckoned as causing an accidental agreement, the attestation should 
then have to be withdrawn from the Alexandrian and counted with 
the opposing Byzantine! Thus, as far as total effect is concerned, 
the instances would appear to “balance out.” In fact, when it is 
recalled that the Alexandrian text-type tends to favor the shorter 
rcading, thc supposed propensity of these papyri scribes to make 
Omissions suggests that on the basis of accidental agreement they 
would more naturally and therefore in a higher percentage of such 
agreements tend to support the Alexandrian rather than the other, 
usually longer, types of text. 

However, agreement is most likely accidental when it occurs be- 
_ tween a couple or a small scattered number of Mss—not when it is 
to a reading characteristic of a group (possible exception being a 
common itacism). No doubt some of the Byzantine supported read- 
ings may be questionable in accordance with this possibility of acci- 
dental agreement, but it is obvious that the same type of accidental 
agreement of a papyrus with the Alexandrina or the Western read- 
ing would have taken away support for a Byzantine-supported read- 
ing. ‘therefore, while it may be true that some of these in the list 
have papyrus support because of accidental agreement, one could 
hardly say that such agreement is the criterion which would account 
for the majority of them; and in any given case it would be difficult 
to prove that accidental agreement had taken place. 

The tendency of early Egyptian papyri to omit in singular readings 
and to be somewhat less dependable in the addition or omission of 
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the definite article may well be giving us an insight into some of the 
handling of the early text in Egypt. 

(2) Another explanation for papyrus-supported K eeadines 1S 
that the Byzantine text originated in Egypt. However, this explana- 
tion hardly fits the circumstances. There are more differences than 
there are agreements with the papyri and K in places of variation. 
The papyri do not suggest that the Byzantine text-type equals a pre- 
Alexandrian or Egyptian type of text, nor do any of the papyri pre- 
sent a pre-Byzantine type of text as has been maintained with some 
show of validity with p* in Mark for a portion of the “Caesarean” 
text.27 

(3) Still another proposal is that these readings originated in 
Egypt at an early period and were later adopted by the Byzantine 
editors. ‘lo hold that early Egyptian readings, that 1s readings lost or 
deleted from the H text-type, were adopted by editors at Antioch is 
to endeavor to explain them in the framework of WH_’s theory of the 
origin of the Syrian text. This was Burkitt’s explanation for the Si- 
naitic Syriac agreements, i.e., that the Byzantine editors took Old 
Antiochian readings out of the Syriac version(s). Streeter followed 
him in this.28 Burkitt in 1933 wavered when it came to applying this 
explanation to p*+> agreements (cf. above p. 57). However, almost 30. 
years later in 1961 Vincent Taylor endeavored to fit all the criteria 
into this framework: 7 


The Byzantine Text, or TR, gains a new interest 1f families addi- 
tional to the Alexandrian and the Western are recognized. In 
this situation the Byzantine text is more inclusive than a com- 
bination of the B and 6 texts. In addition to the use of these 
families its editors must have drawn upon Antiochian [1.e., Old 
Syriac] and Caesarean MSS, since presumably these are of earlier 
origin. In fact, p4> contains Byzantine readings which are earlier 
than c. A.D. 250, that is before the Byzantine text was compiled. 
In short, this text is more eclectic than we had supposed.2? 


In Taylor’s mind there appears to be no other possible solution 
than to keep applying the WH theory of the dependence of Anti- 


27See Metzger’s “The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” a i esp. pp. 60-67. 
28The Four Gospels, pp. 115-116. 
29The Text of the New Testament, p. 75. 
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ochian editors on outside sources. Since the theory is accepted as 
fact, the new data must be interpreted in line with the theory. 

But it must be protested here that the papyri are supplying the 
very kind of evidence to prove the early existence of Byzantine read- 
ings that WH had contended were absent from the Fathers. If these 
second-century readings originated in Egypt, then how (in accor- 
dance with the WH Theory) did they get into the “fourth-century 
edition” of Antioch when at a very early time they had been ex- 
cluded from the Alexandrian text-type? This question becomes 
even more difficult to answer when it is realized, as 1t now appears 
from the evidence supplied by p’°, that the Alexandrian text-type 
had been well established by the late second or early third century. 
If the Antiochians had sent to Alexandria for manuscripts by which 
to correct their text, no doubt they would have desired a copy of the 
best and most highly regarded current text. Surely they would not 
have settled for one or more of the aberrant papyrus manuscripts 
which were circulating privately. 

Moreover, if to retain the theory of Westcott and Hort for the 
origin of the Syrian text, the date for the Antiochian editing be 
pushed back into the second century the theory becomes almost 
impossible to hold. It is unlikely that at such an early period Anti- 
och, conscious of her history and the high quality of her own first 
manuscripts, would have had any high esteem for manuscripts or 
readings coming from the area of the “School of Alexandria,” or 
from Caesarea for that matter.3° 

(4) It is possible that these readings originated early in Antioch 


30On Burkitt and Streeter’s idea of deriving Old Antiochian readings in K from 
sysc; This now appears to be as unlikely as Hoskier’s attempt to derive distinctive 
readings of B from the Coptic and Old Latin versions. Hoskier may have borrowed 
this idea from Burkitt in the first place. There appears to be no question as to the 
Egyptian character and locale of the Vatican MS; but Hoskier’s “proofs” that B was 
influenced in its text form by the Coptic and Old Latin versions fall short of demon- 
stration. In Hoskier’s work Codex B . . . there are numerous instances where he 
cites B supported by one of the Coptic versions alone, and holds this as evidence 
that it was the Coptic version which influenced the text of B. In many of these 
places one of the papyri, either P®® or P75, can now be added to the same reading. 
This indicates that the Alexandrian recension goes back into the second century. It 
is more reasonable to assume that it was the Coptic versions which followed the 
Greek in these readings, and not vice versa; so also with the Syriac and Greek 
agreements at Antioch. 
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and found their way to Egypt and into early copies of manuscripts 
there. This seems more logical for the early period than the reverse, 
Antioch being the missionary church. Such readings were then pre- 
served at Antioch in the Byzantine text but became buried with the 
papyri in Egypt because they were rejected by the Alexandrian edi- 
tors. 

(5) Another explanation is that these agreements set forth in List 
1, indicate the independent preservation of wide-spread second- 
century readings. They were in Egypt as seen by their preservation 
in the papyri. They were also in Antioch as 1s seen by their preser-. 
vation in the Byzantine text. However, at the present stage of 
knowledge, it is impossible to trace their origin. 

(6) They represent independent preservation of original read- 
ings. Here agreements indicate nothing as to manuscript rela- 
tionships, but they constitute widespread and early testimony to 
original readings. 

Therefore, in secking to account for papyrus-supported K read-_ 
ings: Categories 4 (the readings originated early in Antioch), 5 (they - 
represent independent preservation of wide-spread readings of un- 
known origin), and 6 (independent preservation of original read- 
ings), these along with 1 (an occasional accidental agreement), may 
each account for some of the papyri agreements. 

Explanation 2 (that the K-text originated in Egypt) appears im- 
possible; and explanation 3 (that the readings originated early in 
Egypt and were adopted at a later date by K) though conceivable, 
seems to be the least logical of the possibilities. Of the six catego- 
ries, 4-6 would seem to account for most of the agreements. 

In view of the above, it is concluded that the papyri supply valid 
evidence that distinctively Byzantine readings were not created in 
the fourth century but were already in existence before the end of 
the second and that, because of this, Byzantine readings merit se- 
rious consideration. | 


CHAPTER VI 


Byzantine-Western Alignments Go Back Into 
The Second Century Independently And 
Originate In The East—Not In The West 


WH rejectcd nothing more vigorously than the thought that the 
Syrian text or Syrian manuscripts could add any weight of authority 
to the Western readings.! [lowever, the Egyptian papyri focus atten- 
tion on a thought-provoking phenomenon. They attest the early 
existence of readings in the Eastern part of the Roman empire in 
which the Byzantine and the properly (i.e. geographically) Western 
witnesses agree and at the same time are opposed by the Alex- 
andrians. In the treatment of this type of alignment (along with 
other true Western alignments), Gunther Zuntz has made a contri- 
bution which has received neither the attention nor the credit which 
it rightfully deserves. The first item that makes Zuntz’s findings 
significant is that in his penetrating analysis he found no instances 
in which any distinctively Western reading had ever affected the 
Eastern texts. 


There is, so far, not the slightest indication that any properly 
Western readings, that is, readings which originated with or in 
the course of, the separate Western tradition, ever affected the 
East. The one type of variants which could bear out this view, 
namely the latinisms, has no Eastern support. If then at least 
some also of the errors which are attested only by Western wit- 


1See Hort’s discussion on this in the Introduction, p. 118, also p. 28 of this 
book. 
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nesses had a wider circulation at an early time, one may well 
wonder why p*° supports, almost exclusively, genuine Western 
readings. 

The rewriting of I Cor. 15:2 and the peculiar order of the 
clauses ib. i. 2, attested by Western and by the most ancient 
Eastern witnesses, point to some common source. There is - 
nothing to suggest, and everything to discourage, the assump- 
tion that this source was in the West. These common errors 
indicate same contact, at a very early date, between the 
predecessors of both; their sporadic agreements in genuine 
readings are evidence that, from a pre-Western and pre- 
“Alexandrian” stage, p*© and its allies retain some original ele- 

- ments which were soon to vanish from the “Alexandrian” and 
from the Eastern tradition in general, while one or more of the 
three Western archetypes caused them to survive in the West. 


The implications of Zuntz’s findings in connection with the thesis 
of this book seem obvious: If the readings in which the Byzantine 
text agrees with the Western text did not come from the West but 
originated in the East, then a crippling blow appcars to have been 
dealt the WH theory. The contention of WH that such Syrian- 
Western alignments are not weighty evidence because the Syrian 
text was formed in part from Western manuscripts has actually been 
reversed by Zuntz. The reversal of the weight of the Byzantine tes- 
timony at these points is required, for such alignments of witnesses 
are not only weighty external evidence but they also show the K-text 
in each instance to be the preserver of a very early form of the text 
as it was known and used in the East before it was adopted by the 
West. | 

Zuntz’s work was with p*, the earliest of the Chester Beatty Pa- 
pyri. His conclusions with respect to Western readings in non- 
Western witnesses are of such importance that they deserve to be 
quoted at length. He entitles them “Some Conclusions: General, on 
Western Readings,” and goes on to say: 


The material so far surveyed yields one paramount conclusion: 
Western readings in non-Western witnesses are, generally, ancient 


2Text of Epistles, pp. 95-96; see also p. 143, 156-157, and pp. 254-255 for a dis- 
cussion of this significant passage by Zuntz. See also the application of these find- 
ings in Zuntz’ conclusion, pp. 282-283. 
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survivals. They are not in the relevant witnesses, secondary intru- 
sions into a previously pure form [italics added]. 

This assertion is, I believe, capable of strict proof. We have 
assembled, from I Corinthians and Hebrews, more than seventy 
Western readings which recur in the “oldest Alexandrians” 
(most of them appear in p*°; many also in its allies; very few in 
the latter only). . . . Only nine out of these more than seventy 
are properly, and only, “Western’’, all the rest having some non- 
Western support which indeed may consist of anything from an 
occasional quotation by Origen (I Cor. iii.3) to the mass of Byz- 
antine mss (the latter often reinforced by the Peshitta and other 
Eastern versions). Whence comes this striking preference, on 
the part of p*°, for W+ and W- omega [WO = Zuntz’ symbol 
for Western-Byzantine] readings? Whoever shares the wide- 
spread view that Western readings in non-Western witnesses, 
say in (so-called) “Caesarean” or Byzantine mss, were grafted 
upon a previously pure, say “Alexandrian” or “Caesarean” 
basis—an assumption which, for example, led Professor H. A. 
Sanders to consider the “lesser Alexandrians” as “purer” than 
their big brothers—must credit the scribe of p*®, or its ancestor, 
with prophetic insight: This person must have forseen which 
Western readings would be picked out, centuries later, by the 
editors (if any) or scribes of “Caesarean” or Byzantine mss. In 
his selection of Western readings he must have been guided by 
this amazing foresight, embracing those which were destined, 
after centuries of oblivion to reemerge in, perhaps, one single 
twelfth-century minuscule (as in I Cor. 1:22; 3:10; 14:14) or 
also to be received into the later standard text—and to reject 
those which were foreordained to wither in Western seclusion. 
Looking at the same facts from the other end, the later “‘Cae- 
sarean” and Byzantine editors or scribes who are supposed to 
have introduced a number of Western readings into their manu- 
scripts must have had an unaccountable preference tor those 
which, in centurics past, had been embodied into the Chester 
Beatty papyrus (which, at the time, slumbered in the Egyptian 
sands). 

The evident inadmissibility of these assumptions enforces the 
obvious alternative: these “Western” readings in the East are ele- 
ments of a continuous tradition, from and before the time when p?© 
was written and down to the Middle Ages. The intermediaries 
which handed them on, from the early to the late witnesses, are 
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not preserved. Once again we are reminded how incomplete is 
the extant evidence prior to the tenth century [italics added].3 


Zuntz continues with the following statement on Byzantine- 
Western alignments: 


Purely (i.e., distinctively) Byzantine readings, as we saw before 
may be ancient. We can now add: Byzantine readings which 
recur in Western witnesses must be ancient [Zuntz’s italics]. 
They go back to the time before the Chester Beatty papyrus was 
written; the time before the emergence of separate Eastern and 
Western traditions; in short, they reach back deep into the sec- 
ond century. 

Were it not for the deserved authority of the admirable 
Griesbach [followed by WH], one might well wonder how the 
other view—namely that they were added later—could ever be 
held. Scholars apparcntly never paused to think of the historical 
implications. Could a Byzantine patriarch in the cighth or ninth 
century [or even of the 4th] be supposed to have sent envoys to 
some Greek monastery in Sicily or south Italy in order thence to 
procure some obsolete manuscripts and from them to intrude a 
number of Western readings into that sacred text which his au- 
thority made prevail among the Orthodox? Obviously the Byz- 
antines retained Western readings which had been carried down 
to them by the main stream of the Eastern tradition. ‘The oppos- 
ing “Alexandrian” witnesses, in these instances, represent a 
backwater of that stream; they were bypassed by the main cur- 
rent even though theirs often was the correct reading. This con- 
clusion 1s enforced with regard to those variants which have now 
reappeared in the Chester Beatty papyrus but evidently applies to all 
of them [italics added].* 


Zuntz’s findings display and underscore the fact that the Byzan- 
tine text furnishes an early and independent weight of evidence 
for readings where it and the Western text agree against the Alex- 
andrian. The rationale for this statement may be briefly sum- 
marized: 1) The evidence now shows that in cases of Byzantine- 


3Text of the Epistles, pp. 142, 150. 
4Tbid., pp. 150-151. 
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Western alignments there has been independent preservation of 
such readings by each text-type from deep in the second century. 2) 
Furthermore, such agreements did not result from an Eastern adop- 
tion of readings which originated in the West. The only thing that 
could prove an Eastern adoption of Western readings would be “lat- 
inisms” and/or errors proven to have arisen in the West and held in 
common with Eastern witnesses, and these are missing in such 
alignments. 3) The West got these readings from the East originally 
(i.e., their origin was in the East, not in the West) for: a) The read- 
ings were in the East at the earliest period as is attested by early 
Egyptian papyrus-Byzantine-Western agreements; b) common er- 
rors between early papyri and Western witnesses point to an Eastern 
source; c) common “genuine” readings (i.e., genuine in the sense of 
original, or worthy of being considered original) thus attested also 
point to an Eastern source. 

Reinforcing Zuntz’s findings, List 2 (Appendix, pp. 160-174) sets 
forth approximately 170 of these papyri-Byzantine-Western align- 
ments.> | 

In List 2 the corrections of p® are of interest again. There are 
several occasions where p®”* agrees with the Byzantine- Western 
alignment, then corrects to the Alexandrian-WH type of text. (See 
John 10:22,26,28; 11:29,32; and 14:4 for examples of this type of 
correction.) In 14:14 p®" reads with the Koine text together with 
the Western, and p®< is to a singular reading; however, it seems to 
conflate in the direction of the Alexandrian text-type in adding 
touto. In addition to these there are several instanccs where p®” 
reads with the Alexandrian text-type and WH but corrects to the 
Byzantine-Western combination. These are found in John 4:51; 
7:52; 8:28; 11:54; 13:20,21,25. There is also a singular reading of 
p®** in 13:24 which cannot be completely made out because the text 
is Somewhat obscure at this point, but it is not exactly the same as 
the Alexandrian; however, the correction (p®°°) is to the Koine- 


>The collation is more or less complete up through the latter part of I Cor. Fol- 
lowing this point the tabulation is more scattered, and readings were accumulated 
less systematically. The collations are not quite as thorough for this list in p® and 
p’> as they are for p45 and p*® (up through the I Cor. portion mentioned above), 
because the apparatus of Kenyon in the texts of the Chester Beatty papyri gave 
additional help in furnishing leads for the agreements of p*5 and p*. 
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Western alignment. On seven occasions in this list the writer of p® 
corrects from a Byzantine-Western alignment to an Alexandrian; 
and in another seven instances he corrects from an Alexandrian type 
reading to a Western-Byzantine type. 

Therefore, these papyrus-Byzantine-Western alignments op- 
posed by the Alexandrian text-type reveal readings which were well 
nigh universally known in the second century. But though they 
were eliminated from the Alexandrian text-type, they have been 
preserved independently in the Byzantine and in the Western tradi- 
tions. 

Hort strenuously resisted the notion that there could be any in- 
creased weight of attestation for a Western reading when it was sup- 
ported by the Syrian text. His stance was a natural result of 
theorizing that the Byzantine text was in part dependent upon the 
Western text. However, these papyrus-Byzantine-Western align- 
ments appear to demonstrate that in such Western-Byzantine com- 
binations the Byzantine witnesses add the weight of an 
independently preserved type of text. These alignments are much 
more significant for New Testament Textual Criticism than a mere 
increased attestation of one additional Ms for a “Western” reading. 
Such alignments do not prove that these readings (with or without 
papyrus support) are necessarily original. However, it should be re- 
alized and taken into account that such alignments in a reading 
immediately introduce the two factors of age and increased weight 
of attestation: 1) The reading 1s old for, originating in the East, it 
has been preserved separately in East and West from deep in the 
second century; and 2) the reading is heavily attested by external 
evidence for in each such instance it has the weight of two indepen- 
dent and widely separated traditions behind it. | 
Additional Note: 

Why has there been so little acknowledgement of the significant 
findings set forth by Gunther Zuntz? There appear to be at least 
two reasons why Zuntz’s findings, at this point, have not been given 
wider publicity: the first is that his development of the evidence and 
the conclusions he draws are difficult to follow for one not thor- 
oughly acquainted with New Testament text criticism (NTTC). The 
second reason that Zuntz’s conclusions have not been widely and 
enthusiastically acclaimed (though they constitute a “break- 
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through’’) is that his findings deal a devastating blow to WH’s basic 
theory of the history of the text, 1.e. they destroy the supposed 
partial dependence of the K-text on Western sources. 

If this dependence in K-Western alignments must be reversed as 
Zuntz demonstrates, then one half of the support for Hort’s basic 
theory of conflation collapses immediately! But, not only does the 
WH theory fail at this point, it is changed into the opposite! This is 
more than the “general consensus of scholarship” can concede. It is 
an intolerable thought and too revolutionary to acknowledge that 
the Antiochian text may have been the source rather than the recip- 
lent of the common material in such Byzantine-Western align- 
ments. There is a “dead-weight”’ of traditional antipathy toward the 
Byzantine text that just cannot allow itself to believe that tle K-text 
is able to furnish any really valuable evidence for New Testament 
text criticism. This inherited antipathy has created a giant drag 
against progress in textual matters. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Silence Of The Fathers Is Explainable 
And Therefore Is Not A Proof Of Lateness 


Someone might object to the study taken up in this book by saying, 
“There 1s no point in even opening the question of the usefulness of 
the Byzantine text because its secondary nature has been estab- 
lished by the absence of Patristic evidence.” It is true that WH felt 
this to be one of their strongest and most convincing arguments. 
Patristic silence, 1.e., the apparent failure of the earlier Fathers to 
use the Syrian text in their quotations of the Scriptures up to the 
time of Chrysostom, was taken as irrefutable proof of the non- 
existence of that type of text.! 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon has clearly indicated the vital importance 
of the patristic evidence to the WH theory: 


It is on this crucial point of the controversy that the patristic 
evidence hecomes of decisive value. Hort, as we have seen, ap- 
peals to it as showing that the Traditional Text is characterised 
by many readings which cannot be traced back farther than the 
fourth century—treadings which, moreover, have 1n his eyes the 
appearance of a secondary character, as derived from pre- 
existent readings which are found in the other groups of 


Wntroduction, pp. 112-115; cf. also p. 117. Indeed, it was this part of the WH 
argument that their followers (e.g., Lake, Williams, etc.) insisted undergirded the 
“fact” of the secondary nature of the Koine text. For the emphasis which these 
writers put upon this part of WH’s argument, the statements of those which have 
been mentioned above may be recalled. See pp. 15, 29, 30 of this book. 
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authorities. Here is a plain issue. If it can be shown that the 
readings which Hort calls “Syrian” existed before the end of the 
fourth century, the key-stone would be knocked out of the fab- 
ric of his theory; and since he produced no statistics in proof of 
his assertion, his opponents were perfectly at liberty to chal- 
lenge it. 


The preceeding pages present the kind of evidence that Kenyon 
said was needed, The papyri have now demonstrated “that the read- 
ings which Hort calls ‘Syrian’ existed before the end of the fourth 
century.” Byzantine readings have now been proven to be in exis- 
tence by the end of the second century! Since early papyri now 
support many “Syrian” readings, and thus demonstrate their early 
existence, the question naturally arises as to whether there may be a 
flaw in WH’s argument from Patristic evidence. If Byzantine read- 
ings are early, wherein lies the flaw or weakness in Hort’s argument? 
The following seeks to present an answer to this question. 

In regard to the argument based on the silence of the Fathers, it 
should be observed first that, contrary to the statements of WH and 
their followers, quotations from early Fathers have been found in 
support of Byzantine readings. However, when such citations from 
early Fathers have previously been submitted, they have generally 
been disallowed as evidence for the early existence either of the Syr- 
ian text or of the reading in question. It was contended that the 
texts of the Fathers had been assimilated (changed or conformed) to 
the Byzantine norm by Byzantine scribes as they copied the manu- 
scripts of the writings of the Fathers.? In the light of this it was 
further argued that the only placc that the quotation of an early 
Father may be considered dependable 1s where it disagrees with the 
Koine. 

No doubt some assimilation has taken place, and a few instances 
of such have been demonstrated.+ However, in the second place, in 
List 1 (distinctively Byzantine readings supported by papyri) there 


2Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1912), p. 321. 

3Introduction, Hort, pp. 110-111. 

4See Streeter’s discussion of “The Fathers and the Standard Text,” The Four 
Gospels, pp. 45-47, in which he gives two examples of assimilation taken from the 
Latin tradition in the cases of Cyprian and Pelagius, whose citations had been 
assimilated from the Old Latin to a Vulgate form. He also cites an instance in the 
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are some Byzantine readings which, before the discovery of the pa- 
pyri, had been attested by ante-Nicene Patristic support. It should 
be recognized in these readings which are proven early by the pa- — 
pyri, such Patristic support appears to be authentic (1.e., non- 
assimilated). Instances in the list where Byantine readings have 
early Fathers for their support are as follows: 1) Luke 10:21, Clem- 
ent; 2) Luke 12:5, Tertullian; 3) Luke 12:22, Clement; 4) Luke 
12:31, Clement and Marcion; and 5) John 2:24, Origen. Origen also 
attests 6) John 4:31; and 7) John 13:26. In the Epistles, example of 
patristic support may be found as follows: 8) Romans 10:14, Clem- 
ent; 9) I Cor. 4:11, Clement and Origen; 10) I Cor. 5:10, Origen; 
11) I Cor. 7:5, Origen; 12) I Cor. 7:7, Origen; 13) I Cor. 9:7, Ori- 
gen; 14) I Cor. 9:21, Origen; 15) Eph. 2:12, (Origen) and Ter- 
tullian; 16) Phil. 1:14, Marcion; 17) Heb. 11:32, Clement; 18) 
I Pet. 2:5, Clement and Origen. 

In spite of the preceding, it must be admitted that by and large, 
at least as far as critical apparatuses are concerned, the testimony of 
Ante-Nicene Fathers is quite light for the Koine text. It may also be 
admitted that Chrysostom is the earliest church Father whose writ- 
ings contain substantial Antiochian citation. However, with these 
matters as a background, there are several additional observations 
which should be made in connection with the argument that the 
silence of the early Fathers in attesting the Antiochian text 1s proof 
of its non-existence: 


Benedictine edition of the Fathers where the text of Origen has obviously been 
assimilated in a quotation from Matt. 26:3-5. 

However, M. Jacob Suggs warns that “it is possible to make too much of this 
aspect of the problem.” He is not maintaining that there was no such “correcting” 
on the part of the scribes. He is suggesting that this problem has been exaggerated. 
Suggs goes on to say: “While modern standards of reproduction were not in effect 
in the manuscript period, it would he mntrue to say that verbal accuracy was not an 
aim of the ancient scribe—particularly of the trained copyist. There is little evi- 
dence of systematic revision of New Testament citations except in translated 
works, and this is paralleled by the practice of modern translators of theological 
works in quoting Biblical passages in a familiar version rather than supplying a 
fresh translation. Even medieval commentaries, which incorporate comments of 
early Fathers under lemmata of a later text, are less than thorough in revising the 
earlier forms to fit their own.” (“The Use of Patristic Evidence in the Search for a 
Primitive New Testament Text,”” New Testament Studies, IV, No. 2 (January, 1958), 
140.) | | 
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In the first place it is an argument from silence. It 1s astonishing 
to read the statements of some of these men—the emphatic way in 
which they talk about “the facts” when the foundational argument 
is one from silence. 

In the second place it is an argument from the silence of Fathers. 
in non-Syrian locales. One of the chief values in the literary remains 
of a Father is their use as an aid to establishing the text-type of his 
locale. His date and place of residence are known. Because of this, 
his Scripture citations shed light on the kind of text used in his time 
and area, and he thus helps to identify the text-type of the area. 
Irenaeus lived in Gaul and used a Western text; Origen is one of the 
chief supporters for the Alexandrian and Caesarean texts, and this is 
natural for he lived in both of those areas. It is therefore asking too 
much to expect Irenaeus and Origen to be of help in identifying the 
local text-types used by them (Irenaeus in Gaul and Origen in Alex- 
-andria and Caesarea) and at the same time expect them to be wit- 
nesses to the type of text which was used (or which was not used) at 
Antioch. For example, while Irenaeus is a second century father 
and Origen a third, the fact that Irenaeus’ quotations do not sup- 
port the form of text used later by Origen in Egypt cannot be used 
as proof that the Alexandrian text-type did not exist at a period 
earlier than Origen. But it is this same argument that is the main- 
stay of WH’s theory! Compare the fact that Origen is the first real 
user of the Alexandrian text-type (Clement who preceded him tends 
to support Western readings) yet we do not limit the age of the H 
text to the date of Origen. Apparently, the testimony of the carly 
papyri has made the argument from Patristic silence demonstrably 
invalid. 

In the third place, this argument from the silence of the Fathers is 
an argument from silence as far as Antioch is concerned. Support- 
ers of the WH theory point out that Chrysostom (who flourished in 
the last half of the fourth century) is the earliest Father to use the 
Byzantine text. However, they customarily neglect to mention that 
there are no earlier Antiochian Fathers than Chrysostom whose lit- 
erary remains are extensive enough so that their New Testament 
quotations may be analyzed as to the type of text they support. The 
silence-of-the-Fathers argument has been asked to bear more weight 
than it is able to sustain. How can Fathers of other areas using other 
local text-types be expected to witness to the Antiochian text? And 
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how could it be expected that the Antiochian text (1.e., the early 
form of it) can be attested by Fathers who have left little or no 
writings? 

The argument from silence cuts both ways. Obviously one should 
not argue for the early existence of the Antiochian text from the lack 
of Scripture quotations in the Fathers. However, it 1s equally plain 
that its non-existence should not be argued from such silence either. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the papyri-supported Byz- 
antine readings together with geographically-Western and Byzan- 
tinc alignments actually amount to a more reliable testimuny 
concerning the early existence of these readings than could possibly 
be rendered by quotations contained in late copies of works by early 
Fathers. Such data point up the invalidity of WH’s argument from 
Patristic silence, and would appear to remove the main support for 
their theory. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The “Conflate” Or Longer Readings 
Are Not A Proof Of Lateness 


**Conflate” readings have been put forth as one of the main lines of 
evidence supporting WH’s “demonstration that the Syrian text is 
later than the other types.”! Hort presented eight examples of con- 
flation, four in Mark: 6:33; 8:26; 9:38,49; and four in Luke: 9:10; 
11:54; 12:18; 24:53.2 Hort felt these readings were concrete evi- 
dence for what he considered the procedure or practice of the Syr- 
ian editors. These “conflations” led to the conclusion that the 
changes in the text had been mainly in one direction, 1.e., the direc- 
tion of conflation and fulness on the part of the Syrian text. Hort 
concludes that the conflations prove two things: 1) that the Syrian 
readings are always later in date than those of the other text-types 
and 2) that those who created these readings used manuscripts of 
Alexandrian and Western types to do so. 


Hence it is certain not only that the 5 [Syrian] readings were 
always posterior in date to the w [Alexandrian] and the B [West- 
ern] readings in variations illustrating the relation between 
these three groups by means of conflation, but also that the ~ 
scribes or editors who originated these 5 readings made use in 
one way or another of one or more documents containing these 


1Metzger, The Text, p. 135 (cf. pg. 30 above). 
2Introduction, pp. 93-104. Cf. above page 26 in this book for a summary of 
Hort’s last example. 
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a readings, and one or more documents containing these B 
readings .. .? 


Having drawn these two conclusions, a third was built upon them: 
Since the Syrian editors used the Alexandrian and Western manu- 
scripts in making “conflates,”’ they must have also used them freely 
elsewhere in the editing of their texts. 


But the proved actual use of documents of the a and 8 classes in 
the conflate readings renders their use elsewhere a vera causa in 
the Newtonian sense.* 


Burgon acidly denounced the “conflations” of WH because they 
did not all fit the classification of conflation, and because they were 
too few in number to sustain such a far-reaching theory. Sar- 
castically, he suggested that the reason so few were set forth by WH 
was because no more could be found. 


Of these, after 30 years of laborious research, Dr. Westcott and 
he flatter themselves that they have succeeded in detecting 
eight.° 


Examining the conflates of WH in a lengthy note, Burgon sought to 
show that the Western and Alexandrian texts had abridged the “Tra- 
ditional text.’”® | 

Some of Burgon’s criticisms may have validity, but this book does 
not take the position that the longer or “conflate” readings are nec- 
essarily the original readings; some of them indeed may be the re- 
sult of scribal activity. However, the evidence available now shows 
that such readings are neither a result or proof of late editing, but 
actually go back into the second century. If this is true even for 
some conflate and longer readings, then it should be apparent that 
the procedure of using a few examples of long or conflate readings 
in order to prove a late and dependent editing process for the whole 
text is invalid. 


3Introduction, p. 106. 

4Ibid., p. 107. Cf. also Para. 187, pp. 134-135 of Hort’s Introduction for the sup- 
posed propensity of the “authors of the Syrian text” to change in the direction of 
interpolations and additions for “lucidity and completeness.” 

5The Revision Revised, p. 258. 

6] bid., pp. 258-265. 
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1. Some Byzantine “Conflates” and “longer readings” are now 
demonstrably early. Though longer readings similar to WH’s exam- 
ple of “conflation” in the Syrian text are not very common, others 
than the eight listed by WH do exist. There are at least two in List 1 
which might be thus classified. In John 10:19 the division of manu- 
scripts attesting the various readings is as clear cut in regard to text- 
types as WH’s Luke 24:53 example:’ 


OXLTLA OVV D 1241 r! sys Western 
OKXLTWA TAALW XBLWX 33 WH Alexandrian 
OXLTWA OVY TAAL ATA@AITY pl Byzantine 


In John 10:31 there is another clear-cut division: This time four 
types of texts are involved in the breakdown of readings (with yet a 
fifth reading supported by syP). 


eBacTacav | Caesarean . 
eBacTacayv ovv Western 
eBactacav TAAL Alexandrian 
EBadTATAV OVV TAALY Byzantine 


Examples such as these two might have bolstered the WH theory 
of conflation further and provided some answer to Burgon’s accusa- 
tion if they had been brought forward in his time. Today, however, 
they cannot help the theory of WH, for in each one the so-called 
“conflated” reading is supported by early papyri. In the John 10:19 
passage, while p*> and p’° support the Alexandrian reading, p®, 
the earliest papyrus, reads oxida ovy tad. In John 10:31 the 
“conflate”? reading is supported by p®, and the shortest one, 
eBactacay, is papyrus-attested as well, being supported by p*. If 
p’> supports any of these, it would appear to be the Alexandrian 
EBACTTACAV TOAALY. 

While it may be true that conflation has taken place in one or 
more of these instances, it 1s not logical to continue to hold that 
such readings are a proof of lateness. These readings were in exis- 
tence before the end of the second century—before the earliest 
manuscripts we possess. Though these “‘conflate”’ readings were 
unsupported by early patristic evidence, their early existence had 
been accurately attested all the while by the Byzantine text. 

2. Conflation is not limited to the Byzantine text as WH infer. 
Longer or conflate readings are not found in the Byzantine text 
alone. Examples may be found even in manuscripts and families 


7See pp. 25-26 above. 
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outside of the Byzantine text. In John 5:15 the attestation of read- 
ings reveals a “conflation” in W. W is considered to have an Alex- 
andrian text 1n this portion of John. (See fuller attestation in List 4), 


QVIYYEEDV P66P75B pl K 
aTNYYEWEv DKUA al 
ELTTEV NCL pc bo WH 
QUYYYELAEV KQL ELTEV QUTOLS W 


In John 5:37 (List 1) manuscript D may be seen as an apparent 
combination of the other two. avtos is read by the Byzantine bulk, 
to which p®© is now added; exewvos is read by the Alexandrians and 
p’>; while exewvos avtos is read by D. 
In John 11:41 (not in the Lists) there 1s an example of what might 

be called a conflation in a Family I! reading: 

Ave P*6P75 ABCDEGIISWOWO pl 

ELS TOV OVPAVOV sa | 

ELS TOV OUVPQAVOV AVW KIT 265 489 1346* Fam [Tre// 
Colossians 3:17 reveals an example of what WH would call a con- 
flation if 1t were found in the Syrian text; however, in this instance it 
is found in XN: | 


KUPLOV LYATOU B pl Byz 
LNGOU XpLo TOU ACDe'FerGer 
KUPLOU | 


KUPLOUV LHDOV XPLOTOU XN vg¢ (C1) Ant 
3. Conflations are even found in B and in the Beta Text-type. 
Near the close of their discussion of conflate readings in the Syrian 
text WH say 


To the best of our belief the relations thus provisionally traced 
are never inverted. We do not know of any places where the a 
group [Alexandrian] supports readings apparently conflate from 
the readings of the B and 6 [Western and Syrian] groups respec- 
tively, or where the B group of documents supports readings 
apparently conflate from the readings of the a and 6 groups 
[Alexandrian and Syrian] respectively.® | 


8Introduction, p. 106. Contrary to WH’s claim, there are places where the Alex- 
andrian text apparently conflates from the readings of the Byzantine and Western 
groups (i.e., the pattern is as clear-cut as any of the examples of Syrian conflation). 
If D 1s allowed to speak for the Western text in the Gospels there is a clear-cut case 
in John 5:37 (List I) where D conflates from the readings of WH’s a and ‘8 groups 
respectively. 
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E. C. Colwell points out that “Codex Vaticanus lacks the conflate 
readings of the ‘Syrian text,’ but it has conflate readings of its 
own.’ In a footnote Colwell calls attention to several instances 
where Vaticanus is involved in what might be termed “‘conflate 
readings.”’ One of these examples is quite significant because it in- 
volves not only Vaticanus but other important members of the Beta 
(or Alexandrian) text-type as well. In Mark 1:28: 


evdus ADEFGHKMSUVY PAT2OY 22 157 
1071 1241 pl p f g2 1 vg syPh 

TAVTAKOV W 579 be q geo! aeth 

EVUUS TAVTAKOV X¢ BCL Fam 13 543 837 892 

omit X* © Fam 1 28 33 249 474 517 565 700 


c ff sy’ bp geo? arm 

Here indeed is an instance of that phenomenon of which WH wrote 
when they said they did “not know of any places where the a group 
supports rcadings apparently contlate trom the readings of the 
and 6 groups respectively. '9 

Another passage, Luke 10:41, 42 (List 4), is one of those dis- 
cussed by Burkitt in his article on “The Chester Beatty Papyri.” 
Burkitt rejected the originality of the Syrian reading. Neither did 
he intimate in his comments that B or C2 and L and W in the read- 
ings they support had conflated. Instead of “conflation” of the B- 
text Burkitt speaks of the reduction of the text followed by Byzan- 
tine witnesses saying: “I do not know when or where Lk. 10:42a 
was reduced to ‘one thing is necessary,’ but it was obviously prior to 
A.D. 240” [italics addedj.!! In the minds of the supporters of the 
WH theory, when the Byzantine text is longer, there is a “con- 
flation,” but when the Byzantine text 1s shorter, then it is termed a 
“reduction” or abridgement. A different view of this verse is taken 
by a more recent scholar, Aelred Baker, in an article “One Thing 
Necessary.”!4 He holds that the Byzantine preserves the original 
reading. He traces the history of the citation of this verse in the 


%“Genealogical Method,” p. 117. 

10Jt may be noted in passing that neither WH, the two Nestle (the 26th ed. does 
note), nor the UBS texts give any indication that the Alexandrian text conflates, or 
even that there is a variation in the text at this point involving a shorter reading; 
they simply adopt the conflate reading silently. 

11°°The Chester Beatty Papyri,” p. 52. 

12Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XVII (April, 1965) 127-137. Cf. also G. D. Kil- 
patrick’s, “The Greek New Testament of Today and the Textus Receptus,” in The 
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course of modern textual criticism and translation and shows that 
there has been a reaction in modern times away from the reading 
favored by WH to the shorter one read all along by the Byzantine 
and supported now by two papyri, p* and p”. 

Another instance of conflation involving B and some other manu- 
scripts is found in John 7:39 (List 1), where WH follow the shortest 
reading and give no acknowledgement of the straying of B even 
though they have a note on this verse in their “Selected Read- 
ings.” !3 In Philippians 1:14 (List 1), the Alexandrian manuscripts 
support the longer reading. Though it may not be a “conflate” in 
the strictest sense of the word, it parallels some of those WH classi- 
fied as conflate in the case of the Syrian text. 

One more passage (not in Lists), Colossians 1:12, may be noted at 
this point. 


TW LKQVWOQAVTL P46XACDSEKLP pl WH 
TW KQAETQAVTL D*FG pede fm 
TW KQAECQAVTL KQAL LKAVWOQVTL B 


Again WH make no acknowledgement of B’s conflation but quietly 
forsake it as far as their text is concerned. 

If, for example, WH’s principles were applied to these passages, 
referred to above, in which the divisions are rather clearly set forth, 
then the textual critic would have to acknowledge that because one 
text represented by B and some of its followers conflates the two 
other texts, therefore the text of B must be later in origin, and the 
other two texts must be earlier than B. But WH could not make 
such application of their principles, for that would make the Syrian 
text earlier than the text of B! 

These longer readings which contain in one reading the material 
found in more than one other text-type may be conflates in some 
instances and in others they may be readings which have heen ab- 
breviated in the other texts or manuscripts. With examples of “con- 
flation” in both the Syrian and in the Alexandrian text-types,!4 
however, there appears to be no grounds for arguing that the longer 


13[ntroduction (Appendix), p. 82. 
14Some of the Syrian conflates are attested by papyri but none of the conflations 
sccn thus far in the Beta text-type have papyrus support. 


New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective, eds. Anderson and Bar- 
clay, Chapt. 8, p. 192. See also G. Fee, “One Thing Is Needful,” Luke 10:42 in 
bibliography, for argument to return to WH reading. 
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reading was late in its origin. Conflation may have taken place; but 
it would appear that if it did, it took place early—during the second 
century. The evidence indicates that the presence of a longer read- 
ing is not therefore to be taken automatically as a sign of lateness. It 
should be recognized also that where a segment of a supposed con- 
flation in the Antiochian text is found in Western witnesses, this 
segment originated in the East not in the West (cf. discussion above 
based on findings of Zuntz, pp. 70-76). 

4. Natural conflation did not take place in certain places in K. It 
should also be noted that there are places where conflation accord- 
ing to the habit and tendency of the scribes (as described by WH) 
would have been very easy to show itself but was passed up by the 
editors of the Syrian text. See for example such passages as Mark 
5:42 (List 1), where in the alternative readings from the shorter 
Byzantine c€eatnoav (“they were astonished”) may be found 
ceteoTyoav evius (“immediately they were astonished”) read by 
the Alexandrian and céeotnoav tavtes (“they all were as- 
tonished”’) read by the Western; however, neither one (to say 
nothing of both) is taken over into the Byzantine text in what would 
have been a natural and smooth-reading conflation: c€eatnoav 
evdus Tavtes (“immediately they all were astonished”). A passage 
such as John 5:37 (List 1) indicates that the Byzantines could resist 
conflation (or the longer reading) even though it might be followed 
by another text. 

5. The greater proportion of longer sapurardiicduetve: 
Byzantine readings attests the early age of such “long” readings. It 
is well known that the Byzantine text generally has the longer read- 
ing. It is the “smoother,” “fuller”? text. In the manuals, “prefer the 
shorter reading”’ is one of the rules which 1s often found for judging 
between readings. The theory is that the scribes tended to add ma- 
terial to the text and that the shorter reading was therefore seen as 
the earlier and more likely original reading. However, the Byzantine 
text is occasionally shorter than the Alexandrian text. With this fact 
in mind, and in the light of the supposed propensity of the scribes 
to add, it was anticipated that in places where the distinctively By- 
zantine text was papyrus-supported, the preponderance of such 
places would involve shorter readings because the shorter K read- 
ings would surely be the earliest K readings. 

Such a phenomenon, however, did not appear as may be seen by 
consulting the lists of readings and the tables and charts which tab- 
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ulate the readings found in the first three lists.!> Instead of finding 
(as was anticipated) the greater number of papyrus-confirmed vari- 
ants in K where the Byzantine reading was the shortest, the greater 
proportion was of longer papyrus-supported Byzantine readings. 
This underscores the danger of making it a rule “to prefer the 
shorter reading” as more likely the earlier and/or original one. Ac- 
tually, the length of a reading has nothing to do with its age: long 
readings are old and short readings are old. Both are attested by 
manuscript evidence that places them deep in the second century. 
The criteria for judging between them must be something other 
than their respective lengths. Since “long” readings are so early 
attested, and since such readings are not confined to K but also 
include H, WH’s basic argument from conflation would appear to 
be disannulled. Kilpatrick on the basis of internal criteria questions 
the rule, “Prefer the shorter reading.’’!© 


15See appendix, pp. 145-187; for Tables and Charts, pp. 209-230, 
16Kilpatrick, in his evaluation of the text behind the TR, includes a discussion 
on conflation, in which he examines variant readings eclectically, and finds that in 
many instances the longer reading should be preferred as the original reading. He 
concludes the discussion on homoeoteluton with the following observations: 
This list is . . . sufficient to show both how prevalent this kind of mistake is 
and how frequently the Zextus Receptus and its allies preserve the original 
reading. Westcott and Hort of course rejected their evidence and chose the 
shorter text even when it clearly impaired the meaning as at Mark x. 7. 

It is worth considering how this came about. One of the canons of textual 
critics in modern times has been lectio brevior potior. . . . On the other hand if 
we substitute the maxim, ‘the longer text, other things being equal, is prefera- 
ble’, have we any reason for thinking that this is more mistaken than the 
conventional lectio brevior potior? We are used to this last but the fact that it is 
traditional 1s no argument for its being true. Nonetheless, Westcott and Hort 
do not seem to have thought of challenging it. 

Let us consider the matter further. There are passages where reasons can be 
given for preferring the longer text and there are others where we can find 
reasons for preferring the shurter. There is a third category where there does 
not seem to be any reason for deciding one way or the other. How do we decide 
between longer and shorter texts in this third category? On reflection we do 
not seem able to find any reason for thinking that the maxim lectio brevior 
potior really holds good. We can only hope that a fuller acquaintance with the 
problems concerned will enable us increasingly to discern reasons in each 
instance why the longer or the shorter reading seems more probable. 

Cited from Kilpatrick’s essay: “The Greek New Testament Text of Today and the 
Textus Receptus,” Chap. VIII in The New Testament 1n Historical and Contemporary 
Perspective, Essays in Memory of G. H. Macgregor, ed. by Anderson and Barclay 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965), p. 196. 
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The Composite Nature Of The Byzantine 
Text Attests Early Existence Of Its Readings 
Where Its Strands Unite 


Westcott and Hort had argued that the composite testimony of the 
two manuscripts, X and B, carried back to an archetype of over 200 
years earlier than themselves. 


An answer, in our opinion a true and sufficient answer, is thus 
found to the question how far the testimonies of % and B are 
independent of each other. Their independence can be carried 
back so far that their concordant testimony may be treated as 
equivalent to that of a MS older than § than and B themselves 
by at least two centuries, probably by a generation or two 
more.! 


Their contention with regard to the early age of the text on the basis 
of the composite nature of its witnesses has been strikingly con- 
firmed by the recent Bodmer papyrus, p’*. This papyrus also con- 
firms the view that B best preserves the early Egyptian form of the 
text which both 8 and B represent. 

As in the case of the Alexandrian text, the composite testimony of 
varied strands within the Byzantine text carries its existence back to 
a much earlier period than the age of its extant manuscripts. Von 
Soden detected five major strands in the Kappa text, three of 


Introduction, pp. 223-224. 
2At first Von Soden’s conclusions were rejected. However, the validity of his 
groupings is now generally accepted. Streeter, early in his book, The Four Gospels, 
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which he considered early: K!, K’, and IK2. Von Soden indicated 
that part of the proof of the early existence of the K text was that 
traces of K-readings occurred plentifully in early manuscripts 
mainly belonging to other text-types. He found traces of K, for 
example, in A, C, X and V.3 Von Soden further maintained that K! 
had influenced B as well as the others.* This last mentioned part of 
Von Soden’s concept, i.e., that K readings had influenced manu- 
scripts of the Hesychian (Alexandrian) type, is now reinforced by 
the research in the papyri which has found Byzantine readings in 
Egypt at an early date.> 

To return to the matter of compositeness, Silva Lake, in her work 
Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus, made a thorough study of one 
of von Soden’s groups, the IK group. In her study of IJ and Alex- 
andrinus, she found that the ninth-century manuscript I], com- 
pared to the fifth-century manuscript A, actually preserves in a 
purer form the text wluch lies behind them both and which must go 
back to an earlier period. She assigned it to the early fifth century or 
before. 


In working on the manuscripts included in this study it became 
clear to me that von Soden’s K? text was a real entity, although 
he had confused the issue by grouping the Codex Alexandrinus 
with K and II. . . . the Codex Alexandrinus is connected with 
K, and II, and the cognate minuscules in a very different way 
from that in which they are related to each other. K, II, and a 
certain group of minuscules are a definite family. This family 


3Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, p. 179. 

4Kenyon, Handbook, p. 365. 

>This, however, has more to do with another though related matter, that is the 
early spread and element of “universality” in the K-text. 


has a lengthy footnote, p. 34, in which he gives expression to his great disappoint- 
ment with the work of von Soden. However, by the time Streeter comes to the close 
of his book, he makes the following observation in his second appendix: 

I may add that in the course of writing this book I have had to study the MS 
evidence given by von Soden in innumerable cases up and down the Gospels, 
and have found nothing to conflict with the results obtained above. Accord- 
ingly, though it may be a few of the less important of the 28 MSS which groups 
as It ought not to be included, he has discovered a real group; and fam. 1424 
must be treated as an important constituent of the © family. I have also found 
reason to accept his view that 544 (¢ 337) is a true member of the same family. 
(Page 578). : 
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and the Codex Alexandrinus had, at some point in their history, 
a common ancestor which differed very little from the text 
which is found today in II, rather more from that of A. The 
reconstructed text of Family II, therefore, represents a manu- 
script older than the Codex Alexandrinus and affords another 
witness to a text which must have existed 1n the early part of the 
fifth century, if not before.® 


While Silva Lake traced the text of I] beyond the date of Alex- 
andrinus to the early fifth or late fourth century, one may wonder if 
this estimate was not too conservative. As in the case of § and B, II 
and A have a degree of homogeneity and yet represent two strands 
within a composite group. If two hundred years proved a valid csti- 
mate for the text which lies behind X and B, it would seem, on the 
basis of the same kind of grounds, reasonable to assume that the 
concordant testimony of II and A would go bcyond the age of A 
(copied in the fifth century) to the beginning of the fourth and per- 
haps deep into the third. 

H. H. Oliver in a review of Jacob Geerlings’ Family II in Luke’ 
comments in regard to the second appendix in Geerlings’ work that 


... a collation of Codex A with Fam II, confirms the earlier 
view of Lake that A and IT have a common archetype, a finding 
which causes scholars to push the date of the origin of the eccle- 
siastical text further back into the Byzantine period.*® 


Oliver’s remark calls altention to the composite testimony of IT and 
A, which Geerlings shows to have been sustained in other Gospels 
in addition to Mark, and indicates that such testimony pushes back 
the date of the text-type.? 

(7. 1D. Kilpatrick illustrates the use of composite attestation to 
detect the early date of a reading. In an article entitled “Atticism 
and the Text of the Greek New Testament,” he demonstrates the 
way that most intentional variations may be traced back into 


6Family IT, page 1x. 

7J. Geerlings, Family I] in Luke (Studies and Documents XXII), Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1962. 

8Fournal of Biblical Literature, 82 (1963), 221. — 

9See also Geerlings, Family I] in Fohn (Studies and Documents XXIII), Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah, 1963. 
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the second century. In pages 128-131, he discusses the matter of the 
early rise of the variants and the cessation of their occurrence by 
about A.D. 200. During this presentation he makes an application 
of composite attestation in connection with the Alexandrian text to 
show the early existence of a particular reading: 


. at Mk. 1:21 evoeA Dv is present in some witnesses and 
absent from others. NCLA /13 28 565 837 892 Origen lack the 
word and our other witnesses have it. NCL 829 [sic] have the 
Alexandrian text. None of them is a descendant of another in 
part or whole. This means that probably the shorter text was in 
being in the Alexandrian tradition before A.D. 250. But Origen 
f13 28 565 represent the Caesarean type of text and Origen be- 
longs to the first half of the third century a.n. So the meeting 
point of the Alexandrian and Caesarean traditions of the text 
will be before A.D. 200. ‘lheretore this reading will belong to 
the second century. !° 


Thus, apart from attestation of early papyri, the composite testi- 
mony of the Alexandrian together with Caesarean witnesses leads to 
the conclusion that the shorter reading existed before the close of 
the second century. In like manner Kilpatrick finds evidence in the 
remaining (non-Alexandrian) witnesses that the alternative longer 
reading also existed very early. Kilpatrick detects this by separating 
the clusters of manuscripts that constitute von Soden’s early Kappa 
groups (SVQ=K!, AKIT=IK4, and EFGH = K). He reckons that 
these, together with the two I™ manuscripts }®, make up a com- 
posite testimony that carries the reading back into the third cen- 
tury, while the additional testimony of the Western text when 
combined with the Kappa is considered sufficient to assure that the 
reading originated prior to a.p. 200: 


On the other hand the rest of our witnesses have the longer text. 
It is uniformly in the Latin manuscripts and this suggests that it 
was in this version by the third century. The Greek text behind 
the Latin would in these circumstances be older still. Let us 
take another group of witnesses. AYII may be presumed to have 
a fourth century ancestor, EFGH and SVQ probably each have a 


10Page 128. Neutestamentliche Aufsatze, Festschrift fiir Prof. Josef Schmid (Ver- 
lag Friedrich Pustet Regensburg), 1963. 
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sixth century ancestor, and there may have been a common an- 
cestor to these two last groups in the fifth century. At this point 
the Purple Manuscripts are represented by >®, each of the 
sixth century, and their immediate ancestor may have been of 
the fifth century. We may deduce from this that as far as the 
evidence of the manuscripts AEFGHSVYIIZ®0 is concerned 
this reading may be deemed to be as old as the third century. If 
the evidence of A and its allies is combined with that of D and 
the Latin, it seems reasonable to suppose that the reading they 
all support was in being before a.p. 200.!! 


Kilpatrick is using the concordant testimony of manuscripts (for 
the most part more recent than the fourth century) to demonstrate 
the early dating of this reading. It is his conviction that the largest 
part of deliberately caused variants in the apparatus go back to the 
same time. 


Our brief examination of the witnesses has suggested that both 
readings were in being before the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, although all these witnesses themselves are with one excep- 
tion not older than the fourth century. This process can be 
repeated for many other variant readings for which we do not 
have explicit evidence of their existence before A.D. 200. If we 
take together the readings of which we may assume on explicit 
or inferential evidence that they existed before A.D. 200 we find 
that they form probably the largest part of the deliberate 
changes in the apparatus. !2 


‘Io sum up the matter of compositeness: Though the Byzantine 
text 1s a highly homogeneous text, it 1s also composite; 1.e., it is 
made up of distinguishable strands. Therefore, in places where the 
three earliest strands (K!, K', and IK) unite in their support, such 
a compositely attested reading 1s considered at least third-century in 
date. The agreement of yet another type of text would then carry 
the attestation of the reading back to the second century. 


11Atticism,” p. 129. 
127 bid. 


CHAPTER X 


Summary Of Section A 


In summing up Section A it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
readings of the Byzantine text are old because of seven basic find- 
ings: 1) many of its distinctive readings, formerly thought to be 
late, conflate, and edited, are attested by early papyri, and 2) it was 
discovered that Western-Byzantine agreements also go back to the 
second century. Such readings are early and widespread, but 
though they were rejected by the Alexandrian text, they have been 
preserved from deep in the second century by the separate Byzan- 
tine and Western traditions. Furthermore, these K-Western agree- 
ments (contrary to WH) have their origin in the East not in the 
West. 3) The silence of the Church Fathers in regard to K readings 
is explainable because a) it is not as absolute as has been main- 
tained, and b) it has a logical explaination. Lack of Patristic support 
from non-Byzantine areas (i.e., from non-Byzantine Fathers) 1s in- 
valid evidence for an argument that the Byzantine text did not exist 
at an early period. Even without such evidence and reasoning, 
however, WH’s silence of the Fathers argument (the argument upon 
which their whole theory rested) has been strikingly offset by the 
discovery of Byzantine readings in the early papyri. 4) It was found 
that the longer or “conflate” readings are not a sign of lateness in 
the text; neither are such readings restricted to the Byzantine text. 
Some “conflates’’ have been found in the Western and even in the 
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Alexandrian text-type, including Vaticanus itself. The papyri reveal 
that longer and what have been called “conflate” readings were al- 
ready in existence in the second century. 5) The composite nature of 
the Byzantine constitutes yet another line of evidence attesting the 
early existence of the K readings where the testimony of the various 
strands is united. Additional support from another text-type ap- 
pears to insure the second-century existence of a reading with such 
attestation. 

6) Others have called attention to the early age of K readings. To 
the above may be added a reminder that the idea of the ancient 
character of Byzantine readings, of course, is not new or original 
with this writer. The remarks of Zuntz, Tarreli, and Colwell as men- 
tioned above, together with others, indicate that a number of New 
Testament scholars have been calling attention to the early age of 
Byzantine readings. | 

7) Deliberate changes 1n all the text-types appear to antedate A.b. 
200. Kilpatrick notes with approval the statement of Vogels that, 
“as distinct from errors, most deliberate changes, if not all were 
made by a.p. 200,”! and he makes the point that “recent discov- 
eries confirm this.” Later in the same article, Kilpatrick presses 
the point that there is “no difference in kind between readings 
which can be shown to have originated early and those whose date is 
uncertain.”? In the same statement, he suggests that examination 
will show that all the categories of deliberate alteration, including 
harmonization, stylistic variation, and so forth, are present both in 
groups that can be shown to be ancient by evidence and also in 
others for which the evidence may not be available to prove their 
early date.* 

Kilpatrick also raises the question as to whether there are any 
readings which can be demonstrated to be later than a.p. 200. He 
calls attention to some three examples of readings which originated 
in the thirteenth century and were discovered by E. W. Saunders. 
Kilpatrick then notes earlier examples of attempts to introduce 
changes into the text on the part of Origen and the very poor suc- 
cess with which they were met. 


1“Atticism,” p. 128. 
2Ibid. 

3Jbid., p. 129. 

47 bid. 
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These two examples of alteration to the text of the New Testa-— 
ment after A.D. 200 show how uncommon such changes were in 
the later period. We would probably get a fair picture of the 
proportion of change after this date to changes made before it if 
we were to compare the numbers of the changes demonstrably 
later to the number of changes demonstrably earlier. There can 
be no question that the earlier ones are far and away more in 
number. 

Origen’s treatment of Mt. 19:19 is significant in two other 
ways. First he was probably the most influential commentator 
of the Ancient Church and yet his conjecture at this point seems 
to have influenced only one manuscript of a local version of the 
New Testament. The Greek tradition is apparently quite un- 
affected by it. From the third century onward even an Origen 
could not effectively alter the text. 

This brings us to the second significant point—his date. 
From the early third century onward the freedom to alter the 
text which had obtained earlier can no longer be practised. 
Tatian is the last author to make deliberate changes in the text of 
whom we have explicit information. Between Tatian and Origen 
Christian opinion had so changed that it was no longer possible 
to make changes in the text whether they were harmless or not.° 


Kilpatrick finishes this aspect of his article by saying: 


. . by the end of the second century a.D. Christian opinion 
had hardened against deliberate alteration of the text, however 
harmless the alteration might be. The change of opinion was 
connected not with the canonical status of the New Testament 
but with the reaction against the rehandling of the text by the 
second century heretics. This argument confirms the opinion of 
H. Vogels, mentioned above, that the vast majority of deliberate 
changes in the New Testament text were older than A.p. 200. In 
Uther words they came intu being in the period a.p. 50-200.° 


It is concluded, then, that the readings of the Byzantine text are 
old. They, like the readings of the other text-types, go back deep 
into the second century. 


5“Atticism,” p. 129-130. 
67 bid., p. 131. 


SECTION B 


The Byzantine Text Is Unedited 
In The WH Sense 


CHAPTER XI 


The Evidence In Section A 


The heading of Section B stems from the realization that if the 
theory of WH as to the derivation of the Byzantine text is no longer 
supported by the data, then the Byzantine text should be consid- 
ered an independent witness to the text of the New Testament. It is 
not meant to suggest that the Byzantine text has undergone no edit- 
ing. What is affirmed here is that the theory of a drastic and eclectic 
editing using Alexandrian and Western texts appears far less plausi- 
ble now than it did in the days when the theory was promulgated by 
WH. 

A striking instance of a modern textual critic whose views 
changed after the discovery of the Chester Beatty Papyri is found in 
the case of Jose M. Bover. John Raymond Janeway has a reference to 
the transition in the life and study of Bover after the Papyri came to 
his attention: | 


There were two stages in Bover’s critical study. The first, com- 
pleted by 1930, was the study of the differences between the 
modern critical texts. The second stage began after the publica- 
tion of the Chester Beatty papyri, and has never been com- 
pleted. This is the investigation of the text accepted by all the 
former critics in the light of the new evidence. For Bover, this 
resulted in a rcecvaluation of the carly Antiochian text. Thus, he 
set out to vindicate it as one which possessed the right to be 
heard in the debate over readings. ! 


1An Investigation, p. 534. 
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This writer agrees with Bover and feels that in the light of the 
new evidence the testimony of the Byzantine text has been ne- 
glected too long. If its readings are early and its text is unedited in 
the WH sense, it is not dependent upon the other text-types. If it is 
not derived from the other text-types, then its testimony ought to 
be given an objective hearing and due consideration in weighing 
evidence for readings. 

The evidence in the preceding section indicates that the K read- 
ings were in existence long before the earliest date allowed by WH. 
Therefore, the Byzantine text appears unedited in the WH sense, 
because the data in the preceding section show that Byzantine read- 
ings are as early as those of any other text-type. Byzantine readings 
carry back into the second century, which is far earlier than the 
limits WH set for their theory and is therefore evidence against it. 

The evidences in Section A for the early existence of K readings, 
in addition to upsetting the “time boundaries” set by WH, also cut 
away the main supports for their genealogical and patristic argu- 
ments. These arguments claimed that because of “conflates” found 
in it and because its distinctive readings were unsupported by 
quotations from early Fathers the Byzantine text must be both late 
in origin and edited in nature. These were the arguments upon 
which the theory of WH rested. However, as has been pointed out 
in the matter of conflation, some Byzantine “conflates” are attested 
by early papyri. Their proven early existence takes away the argu- 
ment that longer (and/or conflate) readings constitute proof of 
lateness. In addidtion to this, “conflates” are found in other text- 
types than the Byzantine, including the Alexandrian with B and its 
allies. These two facts would seem to remove the WH argument 
resting on conflation. | 

As observed in the preceding section, the argument from pa- 
tristic testimony is invalid because it is an argument from the si- 
lence of non-Byzantine Fathers and the silence of pre-Chrysostom 
Antiochian Fathers. Furthermore, it needs to be recognized that a 
second-century papyrus attesting a Byzantine reading constitutes 
much stronger evidence for the early existence of the reading than 
would the citation of a second-century Father, who might have used 
the very papyrus, yet whose quotation has been perserved to us in a 
fourth to an eleventh-century manuscript-copy of his writings. 
Therefore, evidence supporting the early date of K readings is also 
evidence against a WH-type editing of the K-text-type. 
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WH’s third argument is from intrinsic evidence and is, therefore, 
subjective as defenders of the WH theory admit. For this reason 
less weight is usually attached to it. This argument is not avoided, 
however, and will be taken up below under a discussion of the style 
of the Byzantine text (pp. 107-114). The remainder of this section 
seeks to present further reasons for considering the Byzantine a 
non-dependent text—important in solving New Testament textual 
problems. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Significant Provenance Of The 
Byzantine Text-Type 


Another item, the significant provenance (geographical origin) of 
the Antiochian text-type, raises further doubts about its depen- 
dence on Alexandria and the Western parts of the Empire. The the- 
oretical dependence of the K-text becomes increasingly doubtful as 
the date of editing is pushed back to an early time, for the following 
question arises: “Why should the great apostolic and mission- 
minded church at Antioch send to Alexandria or any other center 
for Scripture copies by which to correct her own?” The Church at 
Antioch, conscious of her heritage and the excellence of her own 
first copies of the Scriptures, would have little reason to consider 
the resources of others superior. Antioch was the third city of the 
empire, a city with an independent and proud spirit; and something 
of this same independent spirit was part of its heritage as the 
“mother of all Gentile churches.””! 


IM. C. Tenney, New Testament Survey (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1961), p. 253. Cf. Virginia Corwin, St. Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch (New 
Haven: Yale U. Press, 1960). See especially the second chapter on “Antioch and the 
Christians,” where this author finds intimations suggesting that the church at 
Antivch did imbibe sumething of the proud and independent spirit of the city, 
pp. 31-51. 

See also Glanville Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria, from Seleucus to the 
Arab Conquest (Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1961); in which he not only traces 
the history of the city but also calls attention to the influence that the church at 
Antioch exerted over the whole area of Syria, p. 304 ff. 
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Antioch may well have been the prime source of the earliest cop- 
ies of most of the New Testament Scriptures for newly established 
churches. It will be recalled that Antioch was the place where the 
first Gentile missions originated; 1t was the home base for the apos- 
tle Paul; Luke may have been there;? Mark,* Barnabas and Silas, 
Paul’s companions, were there;°> Peter visited Antioch; Matthew 
may have written his Gospel there.” Paul himself could have double- 
checked the local copies of his own epistles which were thus far 
possessed by the church at Antioch before he made his last journey 
from that place. 

It should be remembered that the leadership of the Antiochian 
church was not characterized by illiteracy or a low level of education 
(see Acts 13:1), and therefore incapable of making good copies of 
“Scriptures.” The first century generally was “literate to a remark- 
able degree.’’8 

Furthermore, the apostles and other early Jewish members of the 
Antiochian church had the tradition of Israel’s careful copying of 
the Scriptures as an example for their care. A high view of the New 
Testament writings as “Scripture” appears to have been held from 
the beginning by the church. This belief in “inspiration” was early. 
It is set forth in the canonical books themselves. Paul was conscious 
that he wrote “the commandments of the Lord” (I Cor. 14:37); and 
Peter included the writings of Paul with “the other Scriptures” (II 
Pet. 3:15, 16). Such high regard for apostolic writings would call for 
special care in their handling from the very beginning. 

2Acts 12:25; 13:1-3; 15:30, 36 etc. 

3A concise summary of arguments for [.uke’s association with Antioch is given 
by Wm. E Arndt, Bible Commentary The Gospel According To St. Luke in his Intro- 
duction, especially pages 2-5. 

4Acts 11:25; 13:5; 15:37. 

5Acts 13:1-3; 15:32, 40. 

6Galatians 2:11. 

7See B. H. Streeter’s discussion connecting Matthew with Antioch in The Four 
Gospels, A Study of Origins, pp. 500-523. 

8Colin H. Roberts points out that “the world into which Christianity was born 
was, if not literary, literate to a remarkable degree; in the Near East in the first 
century of our era writing was an essential accompaniment of life at almost all 
levels to an extent without parallel in living memory. In the New Testament read- 
ing is not an unusual accomplishment . . . and reading may be assumed to have 
been as general in Palestine as, from the vast quantity of papyri of all kinds and 


descriptions, we know it to have been in up-country Egypt at this time.” 
Cambridge History of the Bible, Vol. I p. 48. 
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When matters relating to the provenance of the Byzantine text 
are taken into consideration, they appear to further mitigate against 
the drastic editing called for by the theory of Westcott and Hort. If, 
because of the early existence of K readings, the date for a major 
editing of the Byzantine text must be pushed back before a.p.200, 
it is difficult to assume Antiochian dependence on other local texts 
for the improvement of her own. It might appear more logical to 
reason that if Antioch would send anywhere for copies of New Tes- 
tament Scriptures in order to purify its own text, it would most 
likely send to Ephesus, Galatia, Colosse, Thessalonica, Philippi, 
Corinth, and Rome in order to acquire more perfect copies of the 
epistles originally sent to those locales. 

Another reason for questioning Antioch’s dependence upon 
manuscripts whose provenance was Alexandria is the difference of 
attitude toward Scripture and its interpretation which existed be- 
tween the theological schools of the two cities. Beginning as early as 
Theophilus (died before 188) who, as an advocate of the literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture, is considered a forerunner of the “School 
of Antioch,” Antioch developed a school of literal interpretation 
which was almost diametrically opposed to the “School of Alex- 
andria”’ with its principles of allegorical interpretation. This makes 
it difficult to believe that Antioch would look to Alexandria for help 
in either the carliest period or later when the differences between 
the schools became even more marked. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Koine Style Of The Byzantine Text-Type 


An important consideration has to do with the style of the Byzan- 
tine text. This is a more subjective area of judgment, as Kirsopp 
Lake acknowledges.! However WH made internal evidence of read- 
ings their third main argument for the posteriority of Syrian to 
other readings. 

Hort’s oft-quoted description of the characteristics of the Byzan- 
tine text is as follows: 


The qualities which the authors of the Syrian text seem to have 
most desired to impress on it are lucidity and completeness. 
They were evidently anxious to remove all stumbling-blocks out 
of the way of the ordinary reader, so far as this could be done 
without recourse to violent measures. . . . Both in matter and 
in diction the Syrian text is conspicuously a full text. It delights 
in pronouns, conjunctions, and expletives and supplied links of 
all kinds, as well as in more considerable additions. As dis- 
tinguished from the bold vigour of the “Western” scribes, and 
the refined scholarship of the Alexandrians, the spirit of its own 
corrections is at once sensible and feeble. Entirely blameless on 
either literary or religious grounds as regards vulgarised or un- 
worthy diction, yet shewing no marks of either critical or spir- 


1The Text, p. 67. 
2Introduction, pp. 115-119. 
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itual insight, it presents the New Testament in a form smooth 
and attractive, but appreciably impoverished in sense and force, 
more fitted for cursory perusal or recitation than for repeated 
and diligent study.? 


The Byzantine text does tend to be simple, lucid, full, unpreten- 
tious and plain in style. Much of WH’s description 1s a propos. 
However, it should be noted that their description of the “Syrian” 
text, with few changes, could also be taken as an acceptable descrip- 
tion of the Hellenistic Greek of the first century! 

As is now known, the New Testament was written in the Koine or 
“common” style of the day. This was not appreciated in the days of 
Westcott and Hort as it has come to be since the work of Adolf 
Deissmann, J. H. Moulton and A. T: Robertson. WH came to their 
study of the New Testament with the background of an “‘Attic- 
trained judgment.”* This, no doubt, was a factor in their being 
attracted to § and B, the chief representatives of the Alexandrian 
text-type. Where there is variation in the text, the Alexandrian 
manuscripts often tend to favor the more brief, precise, and Attic- 
like forms of expression. 

Though Westcott and Hort resisted the connection of the “Neu- 
tral” text with any localc, they acknowledge that it may have been 
“preserved” at Alexandria. 


That a purer text should be preserved at Alexandria than in any 
other church would not in itself be surprising. There, if any- 
where, it was to be anticipated that, owing to the proximity cf 
an exact grammatical school, a more than usual watchfulncss 
over the transcription of the writings of apostles and apostolic 
men would be suggested and kept alive. . .° 


It now appears that the “exact grammatical school’? may have done 
more than “preserve”’ the text at Alexandria. 

Kilpatrick notes several areas in which Atticism in the early pe- 
riod appears to have introduced changes into the text of the New 
Testament. One involved the tendency to eliminate Semitisms: 


3Introduction, pp. 134-135. 

4Cf. J. N. Birdsall, “The New Testament” (Text), The New Bible Dictionary, ed. 
J. D. Douglas (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co.), p. 1268. 

>Introduction, p. 127. 
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One stylistic consideration can be quickly discerned. If we come 
to the New Testament from Classical Greek we soon perceive 
that among the distinctive features of the Greek Testament are - 
idioms which, strictly speaking, are not Greek at all. No Greek 
of any period, left to himself, would say or write atoKpidets 
evtrev. In the same way “he answered and said” is not natural 
English. .. . Hence we are not surprised. when we find that 
often where atrokpudecs evtrev and the like occur in our Greek 
text there are variants designed to mitigate or remove this un- 
Greek expression. We may even suspect that sometimes the at- 
tempt to improve the language has been successful and that the 
more Greek expression is in our text and the original unGreek 
wording in our apparatus. 
Let us take an example of this. At six places in our texts of 
Mark today (9:12,38; 10:20,29; 12:24; 14:29) emr occurs and at 
each place in the apparatus there is a variant aTroKpuveEts EvTrev 
or its kin. egy is a good Greek word of ancicnt lincage but 
it was going out of use in the first century. As we have seen 
ATOKPLVELS ELTrEV is not a Greek expression at all. Have the 
scribes changed the good Greek egy to the barbarous ato- 
Kpidets evtrev or the other way about? If we may assume that 
their intention was to improve the evangelist’s Greek rather than 
to degrade it, then atroxpidets evtrev will be original.® 
Besides distinguishing between what was Greek and what was not 
Greek, there was the temptation to improve or replace “poor”’ 
Greek with what was considered to be good Greek.’ Kilpatrick 
illustrates by referring to the atticistic tendency to avoid the use of 
the “historic” present. | 
Sometimes Atticism involved mere change in spelling from a 
Hellenistic to an Attic form of the same word. Kilpatrick calls at- 
tention to the following Attic/Hellenistic spelling variants noted in 
the text of Revelation: npTacdy/npTayn, oTnpicov/aTypilov, 
eppynvn/eppedn, ETKkooTMWEVH/EGkoTLa MEV. He then adds that 
“similar variations occur in the other New Testament books.® 
A striking illustration of early Atticism involving the voice of a 


6“Atticism,” p. 126. Some passages in addition to those cited by Kilpatrick and 
involving apparent cditorial deletion of atroxpuders are: Mt. 24:2; 26:63; Mk. 5:9; 
7:6; 8:28; 10:5; 11:29,33; 12:17; 13:2,5; 14:20; Lk. 5:22; 14:5; 20:34. 

7Cf. Origen’s complaint, p. 118 below. 

8*Atticism,” p. 126. 
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verb, which was apparently introduced in Alexandria, is found in 
the future forms of Caw. In classical Greek writers the future active 
is used and the middle is condemned. In later and non-Attic writ- 
ers, however, the middle form is found in popular use.? As Kil- 
patrick suggests, on this evidence we would expect the New 
Testament writers to use Cnoopar rather than Cnow. 


John uses the future of (nv six times. . . both active and middle 
forms occur in our manuscripts at each occurence as may be 
seen from the following table: 


Active Middle 
5:25 P675XBDW f! TAAVATIEGHSVOQOMU f13 
6:51 XNDLWO P&6>BCTTAAEFGHSVOIIMU f1,13 
6:57 PXBC2LTIIO f13 PesWErAAEGHSVOMY fl / 1561 
6:58 P7XBCTLAAWEGSVON® fl P°&*DHIMU f13 1 1561 
11:25 P45 [rell] (P®*:75XABCDW6@® etc.) 
14:19 P75BLX P&RQWITAADAHEGHSOMU® f1,13 


The evidence of p*>»6-75 makes it quite clear that the variation 
is older than A.D. 200. 

As the variation came into being in the second century, the 
century of Atticism, it 1s more probable that the evangelist at 
the end of the first century used the non-Attic middle which 
was later corrected to the Attic active future. That the evangelist 
should go out of his way to introduce an Attic form into his 
Koine Greek which the second century scribes who were copy- 
ing during the period of Atticism then changed to the Koine 
form seems most unlikely. We may accordingly regard the mid- 
dle future as what the evangelist wrote and the active as an At- 
ticist correction of the second century. !° 


Kilpatrick gives a breakdown of the principal manuscripts in a 
brief chart tabulating the number of times each supports the middle 
or the active form in the six passages examined. [Ie then remarks: 


At once we notice the striking fact that p©° and A and its allies of 
the Byzantine text show up much better than the Egyptian wit- 
nesses especially p7°XBL. It would not surprise us that the in- 
fluence of Atticism was strong at Alexandria.!! 


%See authority for this, ibid., p. 132. 
10] bid. 
117bid., p. 133. 
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Following a number of other examples of the influence of At- 
ticism on the text, Kilpatrick calls attention to its manifest tendency 
to delete pronouns: 


Manuscripts vary considerably over the pronouns, especially 
autos. At the same point in the text the pronoun will be present 
in some witnesses and absent in others. Two considerations are 
in favour of the text with the pronoun. First, the suffixed pro- 
nouns of Semitic idiom are much commoner than the pronouns 
are in Classical Greek. Secondly, Hellenistic Greek, less terse 
and more explicit than Classical Greek, makes more use of the 
pronouns than the older language does. If the pronouns are 
original in the text, then the return to Attic brevity would en- 
courage scribes rigorously to cut down on the generous use of 
the pronouns that their texts displayed. !2 


By consulting Charts 3 and 4 (page 230), one sees that in the com- 
parison of Byzantine and Byzantine-plus alignments the Byzantine 
text is observed to supply the pronoun almost one-third more often 
than it omits it. In fact the same may be said for most all of its 
additions in comparison with its omissions (see tables and charts 
2-4). This, in accordance with what has been noticed above, indi- 
cates that in respect to Atticism, at least, the Byzantine text has 
resisted editing more successfully than has the Alexandrian. As a 
part of the conclusion to his article on “Atticism and the Text of the 
Greek New Testament,” Kilpatrick makes another statement which 
is relevant to this study: 


.. . Westcott and Hort may have owed sume of their partiality 
for XB to the fact that these manuscripts often display a brevity 
and an idiom which is akin to the classical Greek on which they 
were brought up. In particular this led to a serious underesti- 
mate of A and the Syrian text as they called it. We have however 
noticed several places where A or the Byzantine manuscript pre- 
serve a feature of the Koine where NB give us the Attic equiv- 
alent... . We must not draw from such an example the 
conclusion that A or the Byzantine witnesses are usually right, 
but we can conclude that they have a right to be heard and that 
at each point the text must be decided impartially on the merits 
of the readings involved. !3 


12Ibid., p. 136. 
13 bid. 
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Non-biblical sources attest that there was such a simple and plain 
style of Greek writing and speaking stemming from the earliest 
New Testament times. Such sources as the non-biblical papyri and 
the Discourses of Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, attest this style. 
In addition, there is a formal delineation of what the plain style 
ought to be, which has been dated at approximately the same time 
in which the New Testament was being written. Demetrius, On 
Style, names “the plain style” (tov usyvov kKapaktypos)!4 as one of 
four which he describes and discusses. Except for the allusion to 
compound words, the following parts of his treatment of this sub- 
ject tend to remind one of descriptions of the Koine of the 
Hellenistic period and the kind of Greek supposed to characterize 
the New Testament: 


In the case of the plain style . . . the diction throughout should 
be current and familiar. The more familiar an expression is the 
homelier it is, while the unusual and metaphorical is elevated. 

Compound words should not be admitted (since they are ap- 
propriate to the opposite variety of style), nor yet newly-coined 
words, nor any other words which contribute to elevation. 
Above all, the style should be lucid. Now lucidity involves a 
number of things. | 

First of all it involves the employment of current words, and 
next the words bound together. Writing which is wholly dis- 
jointed and unconnected is entirely lacking in clearness. .. . 

. . . this is the style which is compacted and (as it were) consoli- 
dated by the conjunctions... . 

Clear writings should also shun ambiguities and make use of 
the figure termed “epanalepsis.”’ “Epanalepsis” 1s the repetition 
of the same particle in the course of a lengthy sentence;.. . 

For the sake of clearness the same word must often be used 
twice. [ixcessive terseness may give grcatcr plcasurc, but it fails 
in clearness. For as men who race past us are sometimes indis- 
tinctly seen, so also the meaning of a sentence may, owing to its 
hurried movement, be only imperfectly caught. 

These are a few remarks, where much could be said, on the 
subject of clearness. Clearness must be practiced most of all in 
the plain style.!> 


144The other three kinds of style treated by Demetrius are the “elevated’’ 
(weyadtotpeTns), the “elegant” (yAagupos), and the “forcible” (Se.vos). 

15 Demetrius On Style, with an English translation by W. Rhys Roberts, The Loeb 
Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard U. Press, 1953), pp. 419-427. 
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In spite of the known existence of such a plain style as set forth by 
Demetrius and found in Epictetus, there were those in the early 
period of the Church and its writings who scoffed at the plain style 
and spoke contemptuously of it as it is found in the Scriptures. One 
of these was the pagan Celsus, who sought to refute the Christian 
faith in a literary attack penned sometime between A.D. 161-180. 
Origen indicates that Celsus ridiculed the Scriptures by holding 
them up to unfavorable comparison with the writings of the phi- 
losophers in places where there seemed to be some parallel: 


For he has quoted a considerable number of passages, chiefly 
from Plato, and has placed alongside of these such declarations 
of holy Scripture as are fitted to impress even the intelligent 
mind; subjoining the assertation, that “these things arc statcd 
much better among the Greeks (than in the Scriptures). . . .” 
Now we maintain, that if it is the object of the ambassadors of 
the truth to confer benefits upon the greatest possible number, 


and, so far as they can, to win over to its side . . . every one 
without exception—intelligent as well as stmple—not Greeks 
only, but also Barbarians . . . it is manifest that they must adopt 


a style of address fitted to do good to all, and to gain over to 
them men of every sort... . 

I have made these remarks in reply to the charges which Cel- 
sus and others bring against the simplicity of the language of 
Scripture, which appears to be thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of polished discourse. For our prophets, and Jesus 
Himself, and His apostles, were careful to adopt a style of ad- 
dress which should not merely convey the truth, but which 
should be fitted to gain over the multitude. .. .!© 


In the light of\ some instances of observed Atticisms in manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, which have been shown to have 
arisen before the end of the second century, it 1s tempting to specu- 
late as to whether they may owe their rise (at least in part) to the 
reaction of Christian scholars to attacks on the grammar, style, and 
vocabulary of the new Testament writings. 

The consideration of the matter of style and the tendency of the 
Alexandrians to exceed the other text-types in Atticising suggests 


16Origen Against Celsus, Book VI, chapters 1 and 2, Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. IV, 
p. 573. For estimate of the date of Celsus’ work, see same volume, p. 231. 
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that two “rules” of textual criticism be reconsidered: 1) “prefer the 
shorter reading,” and 2) “prefer the more difficult reading.” These 
two rules are “tailor-made” to favor the more Attistic and less 
Koine (plain) type of text. In view of the above, it would seem that 
in many instances reversing the rules would lead more directly to 
the original text, 1.e., “where atticising 1S a a prefer the 
longer and/or or the simpler reading.” 

There are, no doubt, many occasions where the true or original 
text is shorter, and in many instances the true reading may be the 
more difficult reading. In the textual criticism of Classical texts the 
principles of the “shorter” and “more difficult reading” probably 
have greater validity and application. However, in view of the infor- 
mation now accumulating on the Alexandrian and Byzantine texts 
of the New Testament, it would seem that these two rules ought to 
be applied with much yvreater restraint. The reason for this is that 
the simple, full, lucid, yet unpretentious Byzantine reading may 
often be the unedited reading. Thus the style (or “internal evidence 
of readings’’) involved in Byzantine readings may often now be seen 
not so much to condemn as tu cummmend them. This being true, 
WH’s third main argument against the usefulness of the Byzantine 
text (the argument from internal evidence) 1s not only taken away, 
but actually in certain kinds of readings becomes evidence in its 
favor!” (See note on p. 125). 


17For further reading on matters relating to style, cf. other works by Kilpatrick 
and J. K. Elliott. “Phrynichus’ Influence on the Textual Traditions of the NT,” 
Zeit NT Wiss 63 (1-2, ’72) 133-138, The Greek Text of the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, U. of Utah Press, 1968, pp. 1-12. See also J. M. Ross, “Some Unnoticed 
Points in the Text of the New Testament,” Novum Testamentum 25 (1983) 59-72. 
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The Conservative Users 


The Byzantine text may be unedited in the WH sense because its 
users appear conservative in their view of Scripture as compared 
with some of those who used the Alexandrian and Western texts.! A 
conservative attitude toward the handling of the sacred text existed 
very early among the Fathers generally. The attitude of the Anti- 
ochians toward Scripture seems to suggest that they were jealous in 
the care of it. It will be remembered that the school of Antioch was 
the school of “literal” interpretation, while the school in Alexandria 
championed the allegorical method. This is not to imply that the 
Alexandrian Christians had a low opinion of Scripture. Antioch, 
however, had a much narrower and more conservative view of the 
canon than Alexandria, if the views of Africanus and Origen in their 
exchange of letters can be taken as criteria of their respective 
schools. It will be recalled that Africanus took Origen to task for 
citing parts of the apocryphal books of the LXX as Scripture, and 
that Origen responded by defending the use of the LXX over 
against the Hebrew. 

Although the patristic evidence from Antioch is absent for the 
earliest period, the earliest Fathers from other areas of the Empire, 


1Note: Not a reference to “conservative doctrine,” i.e., in the sense of “Funda- 
mentalism” or orthodoxy. Antioch is considered the place where Arius, as a stu- 
dent of Lucian, obtained the seeds of his heresy. 

2ANF, Vol. IV, pp. 385-393. 
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whose writings have been preserved to us, were aware of and com- 
plained about changes which had been made in copies of the Scrip- 
tures in their areas. Furthermore, they themselves assigned various 
reasons for the corruptions in the text. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, wrote an epistle (ca. A.D. 168-176) 
to the church at Rome (from which extracts are quoted by Eu- 
sebius). In one of the passages he spoke of the fact that the text of 
his own letters was tampered with—and not only so but some indi- 
viduals had presumed to edit the “Lordly Scriptures as well.” 


For when the brethren desired me to write epistles, I did so. 
And these the apostles of the devil have filled with tares, cutting 
out some things and adding others: for whom the woe is re- 
gerved. It is uut marvelous, therefore, if some have sct them- 
selves to tamper with the Dominical [twv kuptakwv... 
ypagw] Scriptures as well, since they have also laid their de- 
signs against writings that do not class as such.? 


Not much later than this, Irenaeus (fl. 178), in refuting the Val- 
entinians, had occasion to remark on their change of the tense of a 
verb in the Scripture. He derides this impiety by pointing out that 
through such tampering they exalt themselves above the Apostles. 


.. . “No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son 
was willed to reveal [Him].” Thus hath Matthew set it down, 
and Luke in like manner, and Mark the very same; for John 
omits this passage. They, however, who would be wiser than the 
apostles, write [the verse] in the following manner: “No man_ 
knew the Father, but the Son. . .” and they explain it as if the 
true God were known to none prior to our Lord’s advent; and 
that God who was announced by the prophets, they allege not to 
be the Father of Christ (Aguinst Heresies,**-®:1),4 


3Hugh Jackson Lawlor and J.E.L. Oulton (trans.), Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
the Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine (London: Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, n.d.), IV. 23, p. 130. 

4ANF, Vol. I, pp. 467-468. In passing, it may he of interest to note that 
Irenaeus, in his reference to Mark (in the above quotation), preserves an instance 
of assimilation (or harmonization) which was present in the text which he used, for 
this passage is not now found in extant manuscripts of Mark’s Gospel. 
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Tertullian, the early North-African Father (c. 160-200) took up 
the Marcion and Valentinian heresies, dealing with them at length 
in his “Prescription Against Heretics.”” He discouraged the use of 
Scripture with heretics because they do not use, but only abuse, 
Scripture. There is therefore no common ground between them and 
the Christian. He said they abuse Scripture by the rejection of parts 
or through changing by diminishing or adding and also by false 
interpretation. He charged the Marcionites of being especially 
guilty of textual corruption and the Valentinians with using per- 
verse interpretation, though “they also have added and taken away.” 
He argues that the genuine text is in the hands of the catholic 
churches because their text is older than that of the heretics. He 
maintains that the late date of the changed manuscripts proves their 
forgery. Tertullian also claims that the authority of the churches 
supports the traditions of the Apostles. Truth must precede forgery 
and proceed straight from those by whom it is handed on.> 

Near the end of the second century Clement of Alexandria 
(fl. 194) complained of those who tamper with (or metaphrase) the 
Gospels for their own sinister ends (Stromata, IV. 6), and he gave 
one specimen of their evil work in this regard.® Scrivener cites Tre- 
gelles as pertinently remarking that “Clement in the very act of 
censuring others, subjoins the close of Matt. v. 9 to v. 10, and 
elsewhere himself ventures on liberties no less extravagant .. .”” It 
must be pointed out, however, that there is an important difference. 
Clement’s complaint is primarily concerned with the Gospels as 
transcribed records. As is well known, he himself does not custom- 
arily use percise or literal citation when he quotes or alludes to 
Scripture. But this is far different from the thing which he is con- 
demning, namely tampering with the transcribed text! The point to 
be especially noted here, however, is that Clement who lived in Al- 
exandria has knowledge of such liberties being taken with the text, 
which the Alexandrian scribes were supposed to be transcribing un- 
changed. | | 

Origen’s active ministry began with the opening of the third cen- 
tury. He was born about a.p. 185 and became teacher in the cate- 


ed 


>See ANF, V. pp. 257, 261, 262, 347-351, 594, 653. 
6Cf. Scrivener’s Introduction. II. p. 262 footnote. 
7Ibid. 
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chetical school at Alexandria while still in his teens. In his 
commentaries Origen frequently dealt with the problem of variant 
readings which appear in the manuscripts available to him. He used 
language in describing the state of the text which would seem strong 
if used of the present state of the text some seventeen centuries later. 
In one place he says: 


Had it not been for the diversities of copies in all the Gospels on 
Other points—kat €b MEV LN KAL TEPL AAAWV TOAAWYD 6LA- 
PUVLA NV TPNS AAANAG TOV avTVypPAaPwv—he should not have 
ventured to object to the authenticity of a certain passage (Matt. 
19:19) on internal grounds: vuvi de SyAovte TOAAN Yeyovev 
TOV QAVTLYPAGWY StAagOpa, ELTE ATIO PADVLLLAS TLVWY 
YPQQEWV, ELTE ATO TOWNS TLV@V WoyDynpas THs St- 
OPVWTEWS TWV YPACOVMEVWV, ELTE KQAL ATO TWV TA EQUTOLS 
SoKOvVTA £YV TH SLOPTOGEL TPOGTLDEVTOV TN APALPOVYTWV 
(Com. on Matt., Tom. ili. p. 671, De la Rue). “But now,” saith 
he, “great in truth has become the diversity of copies, be it from 
the negligence of certain scribes, or from the evil daring of some 
who correct what is written, or from those who in correcting 
add or take away what they think fit.’ 


Origen seems to assign variants to one or another of three principal 
causes: 1) the negligence of some scribes, 2) correction with evil 
intent (i.e., to promote heresy), or 3) correction with a view to im- 
proving the text’s grammar or content on the basis of conjectural 
additions or omissions (“what they think fit.’’). 

Eusebius cites an anonymous work, purportedly against the 
heresy of Artemon,? which was written ca. 230 and sheds further 
light on the corruption of manuscripts by heretics. _ 


They have tampered with the divine Scriptures without fear; 
they have sct aside the rule of the primitive faith; they have not 
known Christ. For they seek not for what the divine Scriptures 
declare, but laboriously set themselves to find a form of syl- 
logism which may support their godlessness. And if one puts 
before them a text of divine Scripture, they try whether a con 
junctive or disjunctive form of syllogism can be made out of it. 


8Scrivener, Introduction, p. 265. 
9Cf. Lawlor and Oulton’s note Vol. II, p. 189. 
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And deserting the holy Scriptures of God, they pursue the study 
of geometry, since they are of the earth and speak and know not 
him that cometh from above. Thus, to study Euclid is for some of 
them a labour of love; Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; 
aye, Galen in like manner by some is even worshiped. But that 
those who use to the full the arts of unbelievers to establish their 
heretical opinions, and corrupt the simple faith of the divine 
Scriptures with the craftiness of godless men—what need is 
there even to say that such are nowhere near the faith? ‘There- 
fore they laid hands fearlessly on the divine Scriptures, saying 
that they had corrected them. And whosoever desires can find 
out that in saying this I do not falsely accuse them. For anyone 
who will collect their several copies together and compare them, 
one with another, will discover marked discrepancies. For in- 
stance, Asclepiades’ copies do not agree with those of The- 
odotus and you may get possession of many of them, because 
their disciples have vied in copying their several corrections (as 
they call them), that is, disfigurements. And, again, those of 
Hermophilus are not in accordance with the first-named. Aye, 
and those of Apolloniades do not even agree among themselves. 
For you may compare the copies they made at an earlier date 
with those they again altered later, and find great divergence. 
Nor is it likely that they themselves are ignorant of the audacity 
of this offence. For either they do not believe that the divine 
Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit, and, therefore, are 
unbelievers; or they consider themselves wiser than the Holy 
Spirit, and what is that but devil possession? For they cannot 
deny that the audacious act is their own, since the copies have 
been written in their own hand; and since they received no such 
Scriptures from their instructors, they are unable to show any 
copies whence they transcribed them. But some of them dis- 
dained even to falsify them, and absolutely denied the law and 
the pruphets. Thus under the cover of a lawless and unpious 
teaching they have sunk down to the lowest depths of perdi- 
tion. !° 


This lengthy but interesting quotation contains several things 
which are related to the subject at hand. 1) The high view of Scrip- 
ture and its inspiration is inescapable. 2) Inspiration is made a test 
of faith. He calls “unbelievers” those who do not hold that the “di- 


10K cc. Hist. V. 28. 13-19, Lawlor & Oulton, pp. 173-174. 
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vine Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit.” Along with this is 
the implication that lack of such belief in inspiration could account 
for disrespectful freedom in tampering with the text. The presump- 
tion to emend the text in favor of their theories he calls demon 
possession. 3) That boldness in correcting 1s condemned in such 
strong terms suggests that at the time and locale of this writer, the 
orthodox did not exercise freedom in this direction. 4) The charac- 
teristic handwriting and perhaps certain other external features in 
_ manuscripts seem to have been the means to identify the scribe or 
scriptorium. 5) The comment concerning the inability of the here- 
tics to show the source of their manuscript traditions seems to indi- 
cate that there was an accepted or common procedure making it 
possible to vouch for the ancestry of current or local copies. Evi- 
dently, in some areas some kind of access or appeal was commonly 
available in order to trace the source of the texts which were used by 
the orthodox in order that the background of questioned readings 
could be “double-checked.” ‘he heretics were unable to produce 
or indicate the parent manuscripts from whence they had derived 
the authority for the peculiar readings of their manuscripts. This 
was further proof that the “corrections” were actually their own 
personal innovations. 

Note how these quotes, bridging the close of the second and 
the beginning of the third centuries, reflect an opposition to emen- 
dation of the Scriptures for any reason. Other citations could be 
made from the Fathers, but these are sufficient to show that they 
recognized the problem of early variation and, as far as the variant 
readings are concerned, they had definite ideas as to the causes that 
gave rise to them. While scribal blunders were recognized by them 
as one cause of variation, the strongest and most pointed state- 
ments, hy the Fathers, are in connection with the changes intro- 
duced by heretics.!! In addition to these, some of them also called 
attention to changes which were introduced by some who felt the 
need of “improving”’ the text either in the way of style, grammar, or 
doctrine. The main point in this chapter, however, is that these early 
Fathers (from the last half of the second century on) are voicing 
strong disapproval of any tampering with the text of Scripture. 

11Note: Westcott & Hort’s insistence that the text of the New Testament was not 
altered in any material respect from doctrinal motives was made in face of the fact 


that this was one of the primary reasons given by the early Fathers for changes in 
the text. : 
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They thus appear to reflect the highly conservative attitude toward 
the text of Scripture which prevailed generally. 

It is no doubt true that the scribes at Antioch polished and 
worked with their local text to some degree. This would be true 
especially in the early period if the locale of Antioch developed a 
diversity of local differences similar to the situation in second- 
century Alexandria as is reflected in the papyri from Egypt. It 
seems unlikely, however, that Antioch, so literal in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, would undertake or sponsor such a radical 
re-working of the text as is condemned by the above writers or what 
is called for by the theory of WH. 

This high regard for the Scriptures, on the part of the early 
Fathers, may have worked toward a more careful handling of the K- 
text than has generally been acknowledged. In fact, it is the convic- 
tion of some textual critics that the editing of the Byzantine text 
actually appears to have been less drasuic Uiau iat which is found in 
the other main text-types. This, at least, became the considered 
opinion of Jose M. Bover. Bover, in making a special study of the 
codices which support each variant, came to the following con- 
clusions concerning kinds of alterations which characterize the vari- 
ous text-types: 


The important or serious deviations are found in the Alex- 
andrians and the Westerns, the slight ones in the Anti- 
ochians. .. . In profound modifications the Alexandrians and 
the Westerns are to be suspected, in additions principally the . 
Westerns, in slight changes or retouches the Antiochians.. . 
BS [&]D manage the axe or the scalpel, the Antiochians, the file 
or varnish. !4 | 


Hoskier also raises the question as to which text is responsible for 
the greatest revising. His answer is that “the XB group should be 
given the palm. Otherwise we cannot explain the facts.”’!3 


12Jose M. Bover, “Un Caso Tipico de Critica Textual,” XV Semana Biblica Es- 
panola (Madrid: C.S.1.C., 1955), pp. 221-226. Translated by Janeway in An Inves- 
tigation, p. 417. 

13Codex B, p. iv. See his further statement on his conclusions in this regard 
pp. 1v and v. Compare also C. C. Tarelli’s remarks concerning the reduction “of the 
amount of that text [i1.e., Byzantine] which can possibly be the result of an eclectic 
Antiochian recension and even suggest a doubt whether current theories as to its 
nature and origin furnish the best possible explanations. . . .” “Chester Beatty 
Papyri and the Caesarean Text,” 77S, XL, January 1939, (compare above p. 58). 


CHAPTER XV 


The Silent History 


History is completely silent with regard to any revision of the By- 
zantine text. The evidence now seems to indicate that deliberate 
changes which have been preserved in major groups of witnesses 
antedate the year 200. The church resisted changes in the text after 
this date.! 

Johann Leonhard Hug had postulated three recensions in the 
third century: one by Origen in Palestine, onc by Hesychius in 
Egypt, and another by Lucian at Antioch.2 WH rejected certain 
aspects of Hug’s theory (especially an Hesychian recension includ- 
ing NB, which they considered neutral) and reserved the full- 
fledged recension concept for the “Syrian” text, which they felt 
might have been created by Lucian. Von Soden, rejecting WH’s 
“neutral” text, revived the three recension theory. He theorized that 
there had been a recension in Jerusalem by Eusebius and Pam- 
philius, another in Egypt by Hesychius, and the third in Antioch by 
Lucian. He dubbed these the I (ota tor Jerusalem), H (eta for 
Hesychius), and K (kappa for the Koine or “common” text, Lu- 
cian’s recension) which finally prevailed over all the others and be- 
came the Byzantine text.? 


INote: See Vogels and Kilpatrick above, pp. 94, 97. 
2See Metzger, The Text, p. 123. 
3Ibid., p. 141. 
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In his article ‘““The Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible,’’* 
Bruce Metzger gives some credence to the theory that the Byzantine 
text is derived from an editorial effort by Lucian of Antioch. 
However, when Metzger summarizes the evidence for Lucian’s tex- 
tual work, he appears to concede that the connection between it and 
the Byzantine text is somewhat nebulous. Because of the paucity of 
historical allusions, information on Lucian’s recension is restricted 
to “the manuscripts which have been thought to contain” it [italics 
added]. 


We are told nothing as to the amount of revision which he un- 
dertook in either Old or New Testament text, the nature of the 
manuscripts which he consulted, the relation of his work to the 
Hexapla, and other similar matters. For information bearing on 
such problems, we must turn to the manuscripts which have 
been thought to contain the Lucian recension. 


J. N. Birdsall, in an article “Texts and Versions; the New Testa- 
ment,” also seems to feel that there was some attempt at recensional 
activity in Antioch, but he says that “it is a curiosity of history that 
little direct evidence of this is to be found.’ 

Merrill M. Parvis makes a strong statement in regard to the his- 
torical record of a recension involving the Byzantine or any other 
text-types. In his article, “New Testament Text,” he says: 


As far as is known, during the Ms period no rigid control ever 
was exercised over the copying of Mss, nor was an official revi- 
sion ever made in any great ecclesiastical center.’ 


By way of contrast, the well-known reaction which developed 
over the revision of the Old Latin text(s) by Jerome may be recalled. 
There are abundant and varied witnesses to the editing process 
which resulted in the Latin Vulgate.® But in the case of the Byzan- 


4Chapters, pp. 1-41. 

SChapters, pp. 6-7. 

6The New Bible Dictionary, ed. J. D. Douglas (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1962), p. 1269. | 

7The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1962), p. 599. 

8Illustrative of this is the exchange of letters by Origen and Jerome concerning 
various aspects of Jerome’s translation work. 
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tine text—silence. The lines of evidence referred to above would 
seem to require that any editing process, or recension which in- 
volved the Byzantine text, must be pushed back to a time similar to 
that which appears to be the probable date for the Alexandrian “re- 
cension;”’ that is, back before the year A.D 200, before the time that 
p®© and p’> were copied. 

E. C. Colwell asserts that “the Greek Vulgate—The Byzantine or 
Alpha text-type—had in its origin no such single focus as the Latin 
had in Jerome.”? It may well be that Lucian undertook such a proj- 
ect in the third or fourth century, but if he did, his “recension” of 
the New Testament does not seem to have taken hold any better 
than the changes by Origen mentioned above (pp. 96-97); that is, 
they did not affect the manuscripts of the Antiochian text-type. 
Furthermore, if the thesis of Vogels and Kilpatrick is correct in the 
restriction of most deliberate alteration of the Greek text to the pe- 
riod before A.D. 200, (cf. above pp. 92-97) then Lucian, who fol- 
lows Origen in time (died c. 312), could hardly have been able to 
make the wide-ranging changes in the Antiochian text as is required 
by the theory of WH. Colwell calls attention to the fact that 


... different scholars exempt a specific text-type from a date- 
of-origin. Hort’s assumption (now held to be invalid) that the 
Neutral text-type was an unedited preservation of the original 
placed its origin at the beginning. The counterblast of early 
twentieth-century champions of the Western text type claimed 
it to be primitive and unedited, hence as “original” in date as 
Hort’s claim made the Neutral. Everyone has since the days of 
Hort admitted the existence of a date-of-origin for his Syrian 
text, also called the Byzantine text type or the Koine. 

The first action required by the new evidence is to split the 
fourth-century date for the origin of the text types in half and to 
push the halves apart. 

All the text types began earlier than we had assumed. !° 


This realization should now be taken into account in regard to the 
Byzantine as well as in regard to the other text-types. 
While the Byzantine text has evolved in two or three forms and 


The Origin of Text types,” p. 137. 
10[bid., p. 130. 
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has gone through several stages (indicated by von Soden’s Kappa 
groups), nevertheless it has maintained a high degree of homoge- 
neity. It has not undergone an extensive cross-fertilization from the 
other text-types. Therefore in places of variation, when the major- 
ity of K groups agree in attesting a reading, it should be recognized 
that the Byzantine witnesses (in each such instance) are displaying 
the weight of an independent text-type whose witness carries all the 
way back into the second century. | 

It may seem incongruous to reject one argument from silence 
(testimony of the Fathers as used by WH), then turn right around 
and appeal to another (i.e. the silence of history in regard to a “Syr- 
ian” recension). The silence of the Fathers, in attesting K readings, 
was the main external evidence of WH and followers for the non- 
early existence of such readings. It was claimed that early non- 
Syrian Fathers never cited the Scripture in the form used later at 
Antioch; and that Chrysostom was the first Antiochian Father to 
use it. The silent history, in attesting such a recension as postulated 


On some of the editorial procedures followed by the critics of the Alexandrian 

School see: 

Butcher, S. H. Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1904), pp. 211-215. 

Farmer, William R. The Last Twelve Verses of Mark. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (1974), pp. 13-22. 

Grube, G. M. A. The Greek and Roman Cities. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press (1965), pp. 122-132. 

Hadas, Moses. Ancilla to Classical Reading. New York: Columbia University Press 
(1954). He gives an illustration of Alexandrian sensitivity to plagarism or what 
appears to be “borrowed” material in an author by relating an incident involving 
Aristophanes, the great Alexandrian scholar, critic and librarian, pp. 54, 55. 

Pfeiffer, Rudolph. History of Classical Scholarship from the Beginnings to the End of 
the Hellenistic Age. Oxford: Clarendon Press (1968). 

Sandys, Sir John Edwin. A History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. 1. New York: 
Hafner Publishing Company (1958). (pp. 104-144 on “The School of Alex- 
andria”; pp. 309-333 on “Greek Scholarship in the Second Century”’) 

Valk, M. van der. Researches on the Text and Schoha of the Ilhad (2 vols.) Part I 
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andrian! Cf. chapter X, pp. 1-83 on Zenodotus, especially pp. 34-40 and all 
through Part IT. Cf. statement (p. 609) that “the koine” has preserved the au- 
thentic text... .” (Cf. also the “Epilogue,” pp. 642, 643.) 
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by Hort, was the main external evidence (of Burgon and his fol- 
lowers) that such a recension in reality never took place. 

Are both arguments equally invalid because they are from si- 
lence? Actually, the two seem quite different in their validity. WH’s 
argument from the silence of the Fathers was considered invalid for 
two reasons: 1) the silence is explainable. It is what one would ex- 
pect: the Fathers are expected to support their own local texts. And 
2) the silence is not complete: the early non-Syrian Fathers do occa- 
sionally support K readings. 

However, the silent history, in regard to a recension in the fourth 
century, is considered a more valid argument from silence because 
of two opposite reasons: 1) The silence 1s inexplicable: it is not what 
one would expect. It seems logical that there should be as great or 
greater reaction to the replacement of a people’s whole Greek New 
Testament (the original language) than there was to Jerome’s revi- 
sion of the Old Latin (a translation). And 2) the silence is complete: 
there is not a shred of historical evidence that such a recension was 
made and then superceded the previous local text(s) of the Anti- 
ochian area. And these two things appear incredible if such a recen- 
sion actually took place! 


CHAPTER XVI 


Summary Of Section B 


In the light of the evidence, the Byzantine text should not be 
thought of as edited in the WH sense. The “proofs” by which WH 
defended their theory now appear untenable. As found in Section 
A, Byzantine readings are demonstrated early in the case of papyri- 
supported Byzantine readings. The lack of testimony to the Byzan- 
tine text-type on the part of early Fathers is neither complete nor 
decisive as WH had claimed. The invalidity of WH’s silence-of-the- 
Fathers argument 1s evident from the discovery of non-patristic- 
supported Byzantine readings in the early papyri. Furthermore, 
that the longer or conflate readings are unble to prove WH’s theory 
of Syrian editing is apparent for two reasons: first, because this type 
of reading also has been shown by the papyri to go back into the 
second century, and second, because such readings are found in 
other text-types, including the Alexandrian. 

Besides the failure of the WH proofs for the secondary nature of 
the Koine text, there are positive reasons for considering that the 
Antiochian text has not undergone the radical re-editing called for 
by their theory. The significant provenance of the “Syrian” text- 
type (the ancient missionary church at Antioch) raises further 
doubts about its dependence on Egyptian and Western parts of the 
Empire for editorial source material. The style of the Byzantine text 
(WH?’s third argument) need not always be interpreted as 
“smoothed-up” but 1s appropriate to what would normally be ex- 
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pected of authors with a Semitic background writing for broad pub- 
lic consumption in the common language of the day. It is neither 
artificial nor stilted; it tends to avoid the “Atticisms” of the Alex- 
andrian text on the one hand and the free handling of the text by the 
Westerns on the other. It appears to reflect a conservative attitude 
on the part of the School of Antioch in exercising restraint in mat- 
ters concerning the text of the Scriptures. Finally, the history which 
records that Origen worked with the Hexapla and Lucian with the 
LXX and Jerome with the Latin is strangely silent concerning such 
a formal recension, as conjectured by WH, for the New Testament. 
In addition, it may be noted that some of those working in the 
vanguard of textual-criticism are saying that the evidence suggests 
that deliberate alteration, which has been preserved in the text- 
types, was restricted to a period prior to the year a.p. 200. 

In view of these matters, it does not seem too much to affirm that 
the Byzantine text did not originate through the mixture of anteced- 
ent Alexandrian and Western tcxts as conjectured by WH, but that 
it is an independent witness to the second-century tradition of its 
locale. The Byzantine, no doubt, has undergone editorial treat- 
ment, as have the other text-types, but such editing was early (prior 
to A.D. 200 as in the case of Alexandria) and proceeded along dif- 
ferent lines than that characterizing the Alexandrian and Western 
Lexts. 


Conclusion 


Westcott and Hort reasoned that the Byzantine text was made 
through an editorial process by using previously existing Western 
and Alexandrian texts. They argued that because the “Syrian” text 
was late, edited, and therefore secondary in origin, it should not be 
used as evidence in textual criticism of the New Testament. 

Burgon and Hills, on the other hand, sought to controvert the 
WH theory by maintaining that the Byzantine text was the provi- 
dentially preserved text; for this reason the Byzantine text was not 
secondary but primary. They referred to it as the “Traditional”’ text, 
the one which has descended in unbroken procession from the orig- 
inal because it was preserved by God’s special care. In their opinion, 
the peculiar evidence for the primacy of the Byzantine text is its 
overwhelming superiority in numbers. For Burgon and Hills, the 
Alexandrian and Western texts are corruptions of the “Traditional”’ 
text and are therefore untrustworthy for the recovery of the orig- 
inal. 

The thesis that the Byzantine text is primary was examined and 
felt to be unacceptable because its main argument rests on what 
appears to be a mis-use of the doctrine of God’s providence. It thus 
excludes from use other types of text which, in the providence of 
God, have also been preserved. 

The thesis that the Byzantine text is late, textually mixed, and 
therefore wholly secondary in form, though it had been supported 
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by the apparently imposing arguments of conflate readings, pa- 
tristic silence, and an appeal to intrinsic character, 1s now inade- 
quate to account for the data which have accumulated since the days 
of Westcott and Hort. 

Contrary to what WH held, distinctively Byzantine readings of 
every kind have been shown to be early. They have been shown to be 
early by evidence which is more certain than citation by early Fa- 
thers. The argument from conflation was found to be inadequate, 
not only because it 1s now known that such readings are early, but 
also because it is now realized that this type of reading is not con- 
fined to the Byzantine text. It 1s found in others also, including the 
Alexandrian. Finally, now that more is known about the language 
milieu of the New Testament, its Semitisms and Koine style are no 
longer evidences for editing as they seemed to be in the days of 
WH. 

If the culminative force of the evidence presented sufficiently jus- 
tifies the two affirmations: 1) the Byzantine readings are early, and 
2) the Byzantine text is unedited in the WH sense, then the con- 
clusion which follows logically is that while the Byzantine text is 
neither primary nor secondary, it is independent. That is to say, 
since it is not made from the Alexandrian and Western texts, it is 
not dependent upon them in its attestation of early readings. There- 
fore, it constitutes an additional, genealogically unrelated witness to 
second-century readings, along with the Western and Alexandrian 
text-types. Since it is not the only type of text whose testimony 
recedes intu the obscurity of the second century, it cannot be 
treated as “primary.” However, if it is not “secondary” but “inde- 
pendent” in its attestation to early readings, it appears reasonable to 
conclude that the Byzantine text should be given equal weight, 
along with the Alexandrian and “Western” texts, in evaluating ex- 
ternal evidence for readings. 
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Suggested Synopsis Of The History Of The Text 


Autographs 
100 3 100 
—Good copies to first churches in major locales. 
—Early church has rapid growth in all main areas. 
—New congregations naturally look to “mother church”’ in 
area for copies of NT Scriptures. 
—Copies multiply. 
—Varying forces and scribal tendencies give rise to distinctive 
variation(s) in each locale. 
—Apologists inveigh against heretics and against their mishan- 
dling of the text of Scripture. 
—Attitude of the church stiffens against changes of any kind. 
—Local text-types crystallize. 
200 200 
Western Antiochian “Caesarean” Alexandrian 


(Byzantine) 


In places of variation, each text-type, where supported by a con- 
census of its leading witnesses, is independently preserved from the 
end of the second century. 

Individual readings supported by a concensus of the major text- 
types should be considered as 1) heavily attested by external evi- 
dence and 2) preserved from very early in the second century. 
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Introduction to the Lists 


Arrangement of the readings in the lists 


In List 1, the first reading after each New Testament reference is 
the distinctively Byzantine reading supported by the papyrus. Im- 
mediately under this the reading of the Alexandrian text-type is 
found, and it is usually followed by WH. If there are but two read- 
ings (the Byzantine and the alternative), the second reading will also 
be supported by the Western witnesses (e.g., Mark 6:2). If the pas- 
sage divides three or more ways, other readings are listed under the 
Alexandrian. If the Western is distinct from the Alexandrian it will 
be usually found in the third position (e.g., Mark 5:42), and any 
others will be listed below it (e.g., Matt. 26:22). Occasionally, what 
might be termed a “Caesarean”’ as distinct from the Western and 
Alexandrian readings may be found, and it is usually placed below 
the Western (e.g., Mark 6:45). This arrangement, however, is not 
rigidly observed. While the papyrus supported Byzantine is always 
listed first, occasionally the other readings will be arranged dif- 
ferently because of certain patterns of differences or simiilarities 
between the variants. 

In the other lists a similar procedure is followed, with the main 
difference being the various combinations into which the leading 
Byzantine reading enters. 


Sigla used in the lists 


The following sigla are used consistently throughout the lists. 
Parentheses around a papyrus ur manuscript symbol, e.g., (p°”) in 
Matthew 26:22, has the same force as vid or videtur, 1.e., that there 
is some uncertainty about the reading of the manuscript but this 1s 
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what it appears to read. Parentheses ( ) around a Church Father, 
e.g., (Or). . . (Or) in Luke 6:28, signifies that the Father uses this 
reading in some of his quotations, but in other quotation(s) of the 
same passage he supports another reading. Elsewhere it is used to 
indicate something parenthetical. Square brackets [ ] indicate a la- 
cuna at the particular place in the manuscript, e.g., Luke 6:39, 
where [p7>] is found for both readings, indicating that the papyrus 
could have read either way at that point as far as can be told from 
the photographic facsimile. The reason for including it in this way is 
to show that the papyrus was consulted for the reading. 

Tischendorf’s sigla, unc?, stands for the Byzantine manuscripts 
EFGHKMSUV (see for example, Mark 5:42; and Matt. 26:22, 
where it is unc®, M being found with the third reading listed).! 

The sigla \ and as in the German Nestle apparatus? stand for 
family I and family 13, the lake and Ferrar families, respectively. K 
= the Koine text-type, von Soden’s Kappa groups. H = the 
Hesychian, Egyptian, or Beta text-type. ¢ = the reading of Step- 
hanus (The Textus Receptus). WH signifies that Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament follows the particular reading. [WH] indi- 
cates Westcott and Hort with some doubt about the reading. WH™2 
is the reading WH place in the margin. 

Besides these, the sigla in the lists are taken over from the various 
apparatuses with no rigorous effort to shape them into one consis- 
tent system. For this reason the abbreviations, particularly for some 
of the versions and some of the Fathers, will vary. In addition it 
should be added that in some places Tischendorf’s numbering of 


I1That unc? = EFGHKMSUV seems evident by comparing Tischendorf’s 
Eighth Ed., Vol. III, pages 401, 406, and 408 where Tischendorf lists these and 
compares and adds a few others to them, but they are the main basis of his “com- 
paring” group. Then, in such a passage as Luke 10:40 (Vol. 1, p. 560), where he 
cites unc? it may be noted that nonc of the other regular members of this group are 
cited among those uncials agreeing with unc> but four of them (FSUV) are cited 
with the opposing reading. Compare also Luke 10:41 where, along with uncials 
listed for each reading, unc? is listed with the alternative reading and none of the 
group (EFGHKMSUV) is listed separately. When a reduced number of the uncials 
is given, e.g., unc etc., it may usually be inferred that the members of the regular 
group of unc? (EFGHKMSUV) are supporting the reading with which it is cited 
minus those members which follow the other reading(s) or which are manuscripts 
which have a lacuna at that point. 

2Cf. introduction to 25th edition, p. 69. 
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minuscules has not been changed to Gregory numbers. However, 
care has been taken to endeavor not to overlap attestation by the use 
of varying sigla so as to double the attestation of one witness for the 
same reading. 


Attestation of support for readings 


a. Order or arrangement. Immediately after each reading, the 
witnesses for this reading are listed in the following order: papyri 
that support the reading are placed first. Following this come uncial 
manuscripts in alphabetical order in accordance with their par- 
ticular alphabet. X is listed first if 1t supports the reading. After 
Aleph, the uncial manuscripts with Latin letter designations, then 
those of the Greek. Following this, any further uncial manuscripts 
to be listed are given in numerical order, their designated numbers 
beginning with zero. 

Where any collective symbols are to be used for the uncials, as 
Tischendorf’s “unc?,” they follow the uncial listings. Minuscule at- 
testation follows the uncials: if family 1 (A) and/or 13 (@) supports 
the reading, this is listed first, after which the minuscule manu- 
scripts are listed in numerical order. Following the listing of the 
Greek manuscripts, the abbreviation indicating the proportionate 
number of remaining Greek manuscripts is given (pc al pm pl rell). 
An effort has been made to use these with the relative force set forth 
in the introduction to the English Nestle text (2nd ed), page 1x. 

Following the Greek manuscripts, the testimony of the versions, 
earlier and later, 1s given. After the versional evidence, patristic evi- 
dence is set forth, the Fathers being indicated by abbreviations be- 
ginning with a capital letter, the earlier ones usually cited first. 
Following the Fathers, von Soden’s symbols are given: K for Koine, 
and H for the Hesychian. If the reading is in Stephanus, then ¢ is 
added at this point. A semicolon (;) separates the manuscript evi- 
dence from “WH,” “WH” indicating modern editorial judgment. 

b. Completeness of attestation. As far as the completeness of re- 
corded witnesses is concerned, all the available evidence that has 
been found for each reading has been included after that reading. 
No evidence gathered has been knowingly excluded. 

c. Sources. The chief sources that were used for finding the pa- 
pyri agreements are mentioned below. The rest of the manuscript 
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attestation was gleaned chiefly from the critical apparatuses of 
Greek Testaments,? of which, Tischendorf, von Soden, and the two 
Nestle texts: were the more freqently consulted. 


The papyri cited in support of Byzantine readings 


All the papyri cited are listed as third century with the exception 
of p46 and p®, which are dated about a.p. 200; p7* is also dated 
early in the third century, not much later than p©; and three others, 
p}3, p?’, and p’2, which are third and early fourth century in date. 
Of these last three the one which is of some length is p’2, containing 
Jude and I and II Peter. The papryi range, then, from approx- 
imately fifty (minimum in case of p72) to one hundred and fifty 
(maximum in cases of p4®, p®, p75?) years older than the great un- 
cial manuscripts of Aleph and B.* 

The citation of papyri numbers p*, p*°, p+’, p®, p72, and p7> 
were all made from facsimiles and/or printed texts of the Chester 
Beatty and Bodmer series of papyri.> The rest of the papyrus cita- 
tions are for the most part taken from apparatuses chiefly from the 


3Jose M. Bover, Novi Testamentt Biblia Graeca Et Latina (Madrid: Talleres 
Graficos Montana, 1959); H KAINH AIA@HKH (2nd ed.; London: n.n., 1958); 
S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece Secundum Textum Wescottu-Hortiunum 
Evangelium Secundum Marcu, Oxonii: E Typgrapheo Clarendoniano, 1935); and 
Evangelium Secundum (Matthaeum, Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1940); 
Augustinus Merk, Novum Testamentum Graece Et Latine (Editio Octava, Rome: 
Sumptibus Pontificii Biblici, 1957); Eberhard Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece, 
eds. Erwin Nestle and Kurt Aland (25th auflage; Stuttgart: Wurttembergische 
Bibelanstalt, 1963); Hermann Freiherr von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Text und apparat; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rurecht, 1913); Alexander 
Souter, Novum Testamentum Graeca (London: Oxonii, 1953); Constantine Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (3 vols.; editio octava critica major; Lisae: 
Giesecke & Derient, 1869); Heinrich Joseph Vogels, Novum Testamentum Graece Et 
Latine (Editio Quarta: Friburgi, Brisgoveae—Barcionone: Herder, 1955). 

4See Kurt Aland’s Kurzgefasste Liste der griechishen Handschriften des Neuen Tes- 
taments, 1. (Gesamtubersicht, Berlin: Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1963) wherein are 
listed all the manuscripts (papyri, uncials, minuscules and lectionaries) of the New 
Testament together with their contents, age, material, other characteristics, and 
location. The dates for the papyri given above were taken from Aland’s Liste. 

5Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri Descriptions and Texts of 
Twelve Manuscripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible, Fasciculus I, General Introduc- 
tion (London: Emery Walker Limited, 1933); Fasciculus II, The Gospels and 
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two Nestle texts. Of these the German Nestle, though quite in- 
complete, was the more fruitful source of readings. 


Distinctive readings 


a. Identification of distinctively Byzantine readings. Briefly 
stated, distinctively Byzantine readings are those which are sup- 
ported by the mass of the later manuscripts but are not attested by 
the best representatives of the Alexandrian and the Western texts. 
In the section on the “Identification and rejection of Syrian read- 
ings” WH work up to this in the following way, Hort says: 


The first point is to decide with respect to each reading is 
whether it is Pre-Syrian or not. If it is attested by the bulk of the 
later Greek MSS, but not by any of the uncials SXBCDLPQRTZ 
(A in Mark) & (also 33) in the Gospels (the smaller tragments we 
pass over here), NABCDE? (also 13 61) in Acts, SABC (also 13) 
in the Catholic Epistles, or NABCD2G?3 (also 17 67**) in the 
Pauline Epistles, and not by any Latin authority (except the 
latest forms of Old Latin), the Old or the Jerusalem Syriac, or 
either Egyptian version, and not by any certain quotation of a 
Father earlier than 250, there is the strongest possible presump- 
tion that it is distinctively Syrian, and therefore, on the grounds 
already explained (#158), to be rejected at once as proved to 
have a relatively late origin. .. . 


Acts, Text, 1933; Fasc. II, The Gospels and Acts, Plates 1934; Fasc. III, Pauline 
Epistles and Revelation, Text, 1934; Fasc. III Supplement, Pauline Epistles, Text, 
1936; Fasc. III Revelation, Plates, 1936; Fasc. III Supplement Pauline Epistles, 
Plates, 1937. 

Viclur Martin, Pupyrus Budmer IT: Evanyile de Jean. Chap. 1-14 (Geneva: Bibli- 
otheca Bodmeriana, 1956); Papyrus Bodmer II. Supplement. Evangile de Fean. 
Chap. 14-21 (Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1958); Papyrus Bodmer II. Supple- 
ment. Evangile de fean, Chap. 14-21 (env. 200 ap. 7.C.), Nouvelle edition aug- 
mentee et corigee. Preparee avec l’aede de M. J. Barns, Avec reproduction 
photographique du manuscrit complet (chap. 1-21) (Geneva: Bibliotheca Bod- 
meriana, 1961); Michel Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer VII-IX, VII: L’Epitre de Fude, 
VIII: Les deux Epitres de Pierre, 1X: Les Psaumes 33 et 34 (Geneva: Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, 1959); Victor Martin and Rodolphe Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XIV: 
Evangile du Luc chap. 3-24; and Papyrus Bodmer XV. Evangile de Feane chap. 1-15 
(Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1961). 
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In the next paragraph, Hort narrows this considerably: 


The Syrian or Post-Syrian origin of a reading is not much less 
certain if one or two of the above Greek MSS, as CLPQR 33 in 
the Gospels, AC (E*) 13 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 
AC 17 Greg. 33 in the Pauline Epistles, are found on the side of 
the later MSS, or even if similar testimony 1s prima facie born by 
such a version as the Memphitic. . . .© 


In the briefer introduction, appended to their Greek text, WH 
make it quite plain that the relatively pure manuscripts of the vari- 
ous text-types by which distinctively Syrian readings may be de- 
tected with accuracy are few in number: 


What has to be noted is, first the presence or absence of dis- 
tinctively Syrian or distinctively Pre-Syrian readings; and sec- 
ondly, among Pre-Syrian readings, the presence or absence of 
distinctively Western, or distinctively Alexandrian, or dis- 
tinctively neutral -readings. 

When the texts of existing documents are tested in this man- 
ner, it becomes evident that they are almost all in some sense 
mixed. One Greek MS in most chapters of the Gospels and Acts 
(D), two in St. Paul’s Epistles (D?G?), one in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (D2) have approximately Western texts. Of the two 
oldest MSS, X is Pre-Syrian and largely neutral, but with con- 
siderable Western and Alexandrian elements, B, 1s Pre-Syrian 
and almost wholly neutral, but with a limited Western element 
in the Pauline Epistles. All other Greek MSS contain a greater 
or less Syrian element, and their Pre-Syrian elements almost 
always exhibit readings of all three Pre-Syrian types, though in 
different proportions.’ 


For this book, readings regarded as distinctively Syrian are those 
readings which are attested by the mass of the later manuscripts and 
are without the support of the following leading uncials: XBCD(L) 
in the Gospels, SABCD in Acts, SABCDE in General Epistles, 
NABCD(G) in Pauline Epistles and Hebrews, and SAC 0207 in the 


SIntroduction, pp. 163-64. 


7B. EF Westcott & E J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1895), p. 489. 
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Revelation. It was also felt that the weight of Latin authorities ought 
to be of help in discerning the Western reading. 

While tabulating the readings, a problem arose in connection 
with the identity of the Western reading or which reading was to be 
considered as supported by Western witnesses. It was decided that 
when the Latin versions divided, it would be best to follow D in the 
Gospels and Acts as the indication of the Western reading. If D and 
some other Western witnesses differed from the Koine text, it was 
then taken that the support of the Western text was thus indicated at 
that point. This would be the case whether or not it might be joined 
with the Alexandrian.® | 

Occasionally in the Gospels, as in Mark 6:50, a reading 1s called 
Byzantine even though L is included in its witnesses? when it seems 
obvious that the Alexandrian reading is distinct and is read by some 
of its main witnesscs (scc also Mark 7:32; Luke 6:28; 11:33 for 
other examples). No instance of a Byzantine reading attested by C is 
included in the list. For an instance of a reading supported by C and 
called Syrian by Hort, see Hebrews 7:1 in his “Notes on Select 
Readings.” !° This reading (Heb. 7:1) is now papyrus supported. !! 

b. Detection of papyrus-supported Byzantine readings: In the 
case of the Chester Beatty Papyri p*>, p*©, p+” and the Bodmer Pa- 
pyri p®, p’2, p’>, the texts of the papyri were compared with the 


8For example, see List 1 and Mark 5:42, where “it” 1s read with the distinctively 
Byzantine reading, but there is a separate reading attested by D c ff22 g21q anda 
few others. Therefore it was concluded that the Western reading here, and in like 
instances, was attested by D and its sprinkling of followers and that the rest of the 
Old Latin manuscripts would be considered as conformed to “the Byzantine 
norm.” See also Mark 6:2, where a similar Western alignment combines with the 
witnesses of the Alexandrian text. Another example, somewhat different, may be 
seen in Mark 7:12, where D and Old Latin witnesses are spread across two other 
readings than the Byzantine reading, though the Byzantine has two Old Latin 
Manuscripts with it also. 

%Compare WH’s remarks above (p. 113) concerning C and L and others when 
they forsake the Alexandrian text. 

10[ntroduction, p. 130. 

11For an additional sixteen readings which would have been classified as dis- 
tinctively Byzantine except for the presence of C, consult the following passages in 
List 4, “Papyrus-Byzantine plus varying support of the Western and/or Alex- 
andrians but opposed by WH:” Mark 5:22; 6:16; Luke 4:35; 10:41, 42a; 10:42; 
11:42; John 4:51; Acts 9:37; 10:11; 13:26; 15:40; 11 Cor. 6:16; 7:14; Galatians 
4:14; Colossians 4:8 and in List 5 Hebrews 7:1. 
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text of Scrivener!2 and of WH, together with the apparatuses of 
Tischendorf and von Soden and the Nestle texts in order to find 
those places where the papyri agreed with the TR and/or the Byzan- 
tine as indicated either by Scrivener’s text and/or by von Soden’s K 
groups, while it was, at the same time, opposed by the Alexandrian 
and Western witnesses. Tischendorf’s sigla for Stephanus (s) was 
also helpful in identifying the TR reading. A card was made for 
each of these readings together with other readings where the pa- 
pyri supported the Byzantine text in places where it was also joined 
by Western and/or Alexandrian witnesses. Attestation for the indi- 
vidual readings was gleaned from the various apparatuses. 

The support of Byzantine readings by papyri other than the 
Chester Beatty and Bodmer papyri was gleaned largely from the 
Nestle texts, together with a few other sources wherever such evi- 
dence was recorded; 1.e., in other apparatuses, in books, and in 
articles. 

c. Limitations. As the following lists are presented, certain lim- 
itations may be kept in mind. In the first place 1t must be acknowl- 
edged that they are not exhaustive. No doubt some Byzantine 
readings in the papyri available have been overlooked; in addition to 
this, there are, no doubt, other Byzantine-supported readings in 
papyrus which were not available either in facsimile or by citation in 
textual apparatuses. A certain amount of subjective judgment may 
also be reflected in the selection of the readings. An effort has been 
made, however, to err on the conservative side; therefore many were 
excluded which might have been included as papyrus supported 
Byzantine readings. !3 


12R H. A. Scrivener, The New Testament in the Original Greek, According to the 
Text Followed in the Authorised Version, Together with the Variations Adopted 1n the 
Revised Version (Cambridge: At the University Press. 1902). 

13See note 11, p. 143 for list of sixteen excluded readings. The occasions where C 
joins K, and H goes a separate way. 


LIST I 


Papyrus-Distinctively Byzantine Alignments 
Opposed by | 
Westerns, Alexandrians, and 
Westcott and Hort 


MATTHEW 
26:22 sxactoo avtwv (p?7)pSAWLA(O)ITZ® 074 unc? dX @ 28 
565 700 1241 1582 pl syP Eus K s 
Ela EKAOTOG NBCLZ 33 102 892 sa eth (it vg); WH 
ELO EkaoTOG avTwWY DM(Q) al!® sypms bo 
eco avTtwv 1200 1424 
p* (Or) 


MARK 
5:42 cteotyoav p*AWOIIS unc? d ~ 565 700 pl it vg sy sa 
geo K s 
e€eoTnoav evdvo NBCLA 33 579 892 co eth; WH 
e€cotynoav tavtea Dc ff2 g21q gat bo (1 ms) 
6:2 ev tn cuvaywyy Sidackew pPHANWIIZ® unc? pl ro 
28 565 700 1071 g!*7iqvggoKs 
OUATKELY EV TH GUVAYWYN NBCDLAO 33 569 579 892 
f ff2 sa bo sy arm; WH 
6:45 atodvon p*AEZ7FHMSUVWII 33 pm K s 
atoAvet NBL(DA) 1H; WH 
atokvoey. (DP)E*KI o 28 700 al 
ateducev © 565 pc 


Note: For the discussion on readings such as these in List I see pp. 61-69. For the 
arrangement and content of the Lists, see pp. 137-143. 
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7:32 


7:35 


9:6 
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evdev pt EFGHSUITII2 X o 565 700 pm sy arm eth K ¢s 
(udev iticism? AKMVXII* al) 

udov NBDAW® pcab f ff? q vg coH; WH 

eLoov (or voor iticism) (P*)AKLMVXTAITI pl K s 

ecdav NB; WH 

(¥en avon also) DO 565 700 a b 
c ff2igq 

KQL OUKETL agieTe PH AWXITI unc? 579 pl f g2 vg go sy 
arm K s 

ovKeTt aguete NBAO Xd o 565 700 pc abc ff2 ig co eth 
H; WH 

ovK evagieTtar D 

TO Oa. c&EA. KaL THV Bvy. BeBA. PHANWXII unc? o 
plan sy? go arm K ¢s 

TO TraLd. (THY Ovy. A A 700) BEBA. . .Kat TO Sap. EéEd. 
XB(D)LA(@)(A) 565 (700) al!> ite! vg co sy eth H; WH 

eTLTHG KAUUNO pW XA o 33 565 pl Ks 

ETL THY KALYHY NBD pc; WH 

vTo THY KALHVY L 

KaL oLowvod NABe PPANWXIII unc? d o pl q syP go 
arm (sa) K s 

NAGVEV Sta Gidwvog NBDLAO® 33 565 700 it(exc q) vg 
co sy® eth; WH 

woyriadkov pHALNXIII unc? d @ pl co sysP go 
(arm) K's 

Kat LoyLAadkov NBDWA® 565 700 pc it vg (arm) 
eth; WH 

evdews p**AEFGHKMNSUVWXTOII 0132 dX @ 565 
700 pl c f 1 vg sySP (sa) go eth arm K s 

NBDLA 33 pc a b ff? iq co; WH 

SunvorxyOynoav pHANXIII 0132 unc? o 579 pm K s 

yvouynoav NBDA A; WH 

qvorx8ynoav L 

dSunvoryynoav WO 565 700 pc 

avtog autos phEFGHKMNSUVITI © pl sy go 
arm eth K s 

avtoue NABLWXAO; WH 

yoav yap exgoBo. pmAKNUWXITI® unc? A o 700 pl 
fl g! vg syP co go Ks 


9:20 


9:20 


10:39 


11:12 


11:12 


11:33 


11:50 
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EKD. YaP EyevovTo NBCDLA® 33 565 pc it?’; WH 

evdewo To Tvevwa pHhAINWXTOII® unc? A ¢ 700 pl s 

TO TVEVLa Evdvo NBCLA 33 pc; WH 

To Tvevpa Dab ffig 

coTapatevy pPHAINWXITOII unc? dA @ 565 700 pl K s 

ovveotTapaéev NBCLA 33; WH 

etapagev D 

ayatTyntov avtov peANWXITI® unc? dA © 28 pl K s 

ayatTntov NBCDLA 565 700 a b ff? g!-4 i11q vg sa co 
sy; WH : 

eitov pPNXITOII unc? dA o pl K s 

evutav NBCDLWA pc; WH 

Acyouot Abdilgq vg 


KATAPWHWEvOvE ULLY p> EHLSUVAOA pm Just 
(Or) Ks 

KaTap. ytao NABDKMPRXT EI al (Or) Eus; WH 

Se p[p7]APLAAII unc’ pl co go sy? K s 

Se kat [p?]NBCDLRWXOE o 33 pc it?! vg arm; WH 

wwoono pPAEGHMPSUVIA X pm (K) s 

wwvons (p7?>)XBCDKLRWXAOII © al; WH 

tT Tvevwat. pPAEGHMSUVWIAA 9 pl f g boPt Cl 
Bas Cyr K s 

TO TV. TO AYLO P7?>XNBCDKLXEII JX 33 al abce ff7il 
sy® ) arm eth; WH 

Tov tnoou p*>p7>(—tov) AB2C2PWPAOATI unc? dv pl b 
syPxt Bas K s 

Tov Kuptov p2XB*C*DLE pc it(exc b) vg co sy® P™S arm 
eth; WH 

yj Kat cav pmAWXTAOAITI unc? pl K s (AOA pc av) 

7 Kav p?XBL A o¢ 33 (item sa bo nil nisi aut); WH 

ceav de Kat D (d et st) 

yeu R (it vg aut st) 

auTnon pPEFGMSUVWKXII © pm Ks 

auTynoer p?>XNABCDHKLIAOA } pm Dial H; WH 

to wceyyoo phALWIAAII unc? 28 33 pm K s 

TO WG p’>XBCDX®O al H; WH 

exxvvowevov pHKMSVXTOA XQ pl Ks 


148 


12:5 


12:21] 


12:22 


12:23 


13:2 


13:19 


13:28 


14:3 


THE BYZANTINE TEXT-TYPE 


EKXuVVOLEvov NACDEGLYWAITI al 

EKKEXULEVOV p>B 33 69: [WH] 

e€ovotav exyovta pt EGHMSUVIAA pm eth Tert K s 

ExovTa e€ovotav p?>NABDKLRWXOII A @ al it vg syP 
arm Or Mcion H; WH 

cautw p?XAQXTAOATI Xd unc? pl K s 

auto N*BL(ev avtw) al; WH 

ev cavtwm FWY pc 

Wuxyyn vuwv pt XTAAII unc® © pl a ec g? vge4 sy© sa bo 
eth Cl Ath Ks 

Wuyn pPXNABDLOWG® } pc bc f ff? g! il q am fu for 
em tol syP arm Amb; WH 

Hivyn phPAEGHKQUVWIAAII pl a f ff2 iq g! vg 
syPrat Ks 

nN yap buyn p?>XBDLMSX® @ al bc e co sy arm eth 
Cl; WIT 

ote H Wuxyn 070 sa 

ovx n Wuxyn 61 243 254 299 al!> 1 sypme 

emicynter pOAQWILAQ@ATI unc® d pl Bas Ath K ¢ 

etiucntovow p/>XBLX 070 » 33 H; WH 

C(ntev D Cl (ite! vg Tert Marcion) | 

THv Bacwrsiav tov Beov phADZ2QWXTAOATI 070 unc® 
do pl d it?! vg sy° Cl Mcion K s 

Tv B. avtov NBD*L acco eth Ath; WH 

Tv Bacirstav p> 892 

ott Ttorauta =p AWXTAQ@ATI 070 unc® A (@) pm it vg 
Chr K s 

ott TauTa =NBDL 12 157 e; WH 

Ta ToravTa 3 69 124 (tocavTa pc) 

Sevdpov pweya pPAWXTAOATI unc? d o pl c f q syP 
eth K s | 

Sevdpov p/>XBDL 070 251 a be ff? il co sy“ arm 
Amb; WH 

ofyo8e p/?>ABZLRWIAAII 070 unc? pl it vg Ir 
K s; [WH] 

oeo8e B*DX o pc Epiph Lucit; WH™s 

ubtj7Te NO Mcion 

evecécotw pPAWXAATI unc® dX @ pl it?! vg (sa) sy° K s 

e~€cotw p/>XBDL®O 59 al f am (bo) sy® eth; WH 
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14:3 _s pm AWXT'AATI unc? 700 1424 plac ff? il vg 
sa arm Ks 
yj ov p?XBDL® X o be f q mm (sa) co sy“P eth cat 
Cyr; WH 
14:23 o ovkoo pov pPWIAA unc? J @ pl lat Bas K s 
wov 0 oLKOG =p NABDKLRXOII e co H; WH 
14:34 cavde p?ARWIAATI unc? pl e ff2 i vge4 co syP eth 
arm K s 
eav 6€ Kat NBDLX pc abc g!-2q am for fu ing em fac 
val lul sy°; WH 
15:21 woo cov p/ALPQRWIAOAII unc’ X g pl it (vg) go co 
sy> arm Aug K ¢s 
VLOT TOV TOLNTOV LE WO EVA TWV LLTOLWY TOU 
XNBDUX 33 700 1241 al gat mm tol bodl cat; [WH] 
15:22 tHv otod\nv p?>D27EGHK2MRSUVXITAA pl Ps Chr 
Dam K s 
oToAnHv NABD*K*LPQII pc; WH 
23:53 eOyKev avto pPALPWXITAOAITI unc? plc Ks 
ceOynKkev avtov NBCD fs a b f ff2 1 q vg (co); WH 
ceOynkev Ao 33 e arm 
24:47 apéauevov p?>ACZ7FHKMUVWIA* AII XA o pm (ace 
1) (sysP) arm K ¢s 
apgéapevor NBC*LNX 33 co eth syp™s H; WH 
apgapevoo OW 028 al 
apgéawevwv DA? (d, b f ff q vg) 


JOHN 
1:39 ydAOav kav p°PIAll unc? 700 pm c f q vg arm K s 
NAVav ovy kav P&XRABCLXA 083(kat nr. ovv) 33 124 
262 al!° a e co syPmsh; WH 
Kat aTHABoV | syoPtxt Epiph | 
2:15 aveotpefev p?>ALPIAAII* unc? pl (Or) K s 
avetpevevr pOBWXOII? al!© (Or) Cyr; [WH] 
KaTeoTpeWev p-°XN © pc 
2:24 eavtov avtous p®©X2AZPWIAGOAII unc? pm ite-vg 
OrP' K s 
avtov autos N*A*BL 253 440 700 al; WH 
autour p/> 579 
4:14 dubynon p©C2WAII unc® pm K s 


150 


4:31 


6:10 


6:57 


7:3 


7:39 


7:40 
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Supnoer p/P XNABDLMI 083 1 28 124 133 157 al; WH 

Suber A 

ev 66 To =p? AC3TAOATI unc? pl b f ff* m q co sy*P (Or) 
Chr Cyr K s 

Ev TH p**XBC*DL (a) c e g 1 vg basm sy (Or); WH 

Kat ev To W pce (sy) arm eth Aug | 

auton p®©ATA@AII unc? pl lat sy Eus K s 

eketvoo p> XBLW 213 pc a Ath; WH 

eketvoo avtoa D 

wost (p23)p%(wor)ATAQAII unc? vA © on Ks 

woo p?>XBDL; WH 

sy co 

(nostar poEGHMSUVWIA(O)AQ, (unc’) X pm 
lect.1561 K s 

(nosey pONBC7-KLT (ODI o ul A; WH 

Cn (C*) D 

vivit b q Amb 

Bewprnowor. p®B2XTAAII unc® \ pm K s 

Dewpycovct we al; WH 

Bewpovoiw N* 

TVEVHLA QYLOV pss LNWXTAA unc® 2d @ 33 1241 pl (sa) 
(Or) Ath Did Chr Cyr...Ks 

TVEVLA pe “p SXKTOIW 42 91 280 al (co) arm 
(Or); WH 

amv. Sedowevov a bc ff g1 r vg?! syPcs (sa) Eus © 

Tv. aytov Sedopevov B 053 e q (sy) 

TV. QYLOV ET AUTOLT D* df go 


IIoAXOt ps PAAIL unc’ 118 pl fq gosy Ks 

3 = =, “p78BDLTWX 1 565 vg co arm Or 
Cyr; WH 

QUTOLW O LNGOUT pee TAOAY unc® dX o 33 pm lat co 
Chr Ks, 

autos p%6  pRBDLTX 0141 b e Or Cyr; WH 

0 tygovg autos 1279 

TO Noyov Tov epov p® TA@AITI unc® dX o pm latt sy K s 

Tov Eov AOYoV p”>XBCDLXWY 33 213 258 co Or 
(Cyr) (Chr); WH 

Tov Aoyov pou 433 al> (Cyr) (Chr) 


9:16 


9:19 


9:26 


9:28 


9:35 


10:19 


10:29 


10:29 


10:31 


LIST I 15] 


ds0EaCw ps XcCZ2LXTAATI unc? pl s K 

dsogacw p%® “p738*BC*D 1 69 pc; WH 

ahdou p6p7>ALXTAGOAITI unc® 28 pm it?! (vg) go arm 
syP Chr K s 

addAou Se NBDW 0124 d o 565 al c ff? vge co 
(sy); [WH] 

aptt BAeter pSOAXTAATIV unc’ dX @ 565 579 1241 pm 
co lat K s 

BAretrev apt. p/?>NBDLU 33 892 bc d ff? Chr 
Cyr; WH 

BrAetet vuv ChrZ 

QvuTW Tad p©>XCAXTAGA unc® dv © pl f q go (sy) arm 
eth Cyr K s 

auto p?>X*BDW pc vg co sys» Nonn; WH 

ehovsopynoav p®AXTAA unc® o(—69) 28 al be 1 q (vg) 
arm Aug K 

Kat edoud. p>8*BW sa eth sy! Cyr Am; WH 

ou de cXouds. NSDLO X 33 157 

edoud. ovv 69 al c if¢vg* go s 

euTev avtw p®XCAL(X avtov) AOA unc’ pl sys lat K s 

euTev p/>X*BDW bo; WH 

oyiona ovv taki pSATA@AIIYV unc’ Xd @ pl (bo) syP 
Chr Cyr K s 

COXLGLa Tadtv p>p7>XBLWX 33 157 213 249 lat sa 
arm; WH 

aoxigwa ovv D 1241 r! sys (bo) 

oo pp” AB*MUXTAO(A ova)IT unc® \ @ 33 565 pl sa 
sySPh eth K s 

o NB*DLW alabce f ff? g1 vg go bo Tert Hil; [WH] 

weilov tavtwv eote pPMATAGOATI unc® A © 33 565 pl 
lat go sa sySPh Bas Dial Chr K s 

TAVTWY Wel. Eo. P>NBDLWY (sy) Cyr H; WH 

TOAVT. EO. weil. X 

eBactacav ovv Tadww p®AXIT uncrel) 565 pl (sy) K s 

eBaot. Tad (p7>)SBLW 33 go (sa)(sy) Ath Aug; WH 

eBaot. ovv D o 28 1780 pe (lat) (co) 

eBaot. de syP 


eBaot. p*>@ (co) (vg) 


152 
10:32 


10:38 


10:38 


11:19 


11:21 


1B | 


11:29 


11:31 


11:32 


11:32 
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TaTpOG Lov p(p7>\XCALWX uncrell X o pl lat K s 
Tmatpoo [p+]X*BDO e sy) Ath Hil; WH 
mTiotevoate p »pS>AEGHMSXITA o 118 209 pl Ath Bas 
Chr K s 
Tuotevete p-XBDKLUWOII 1 33 Ps-Ath Dam H; WH 
avta pPATA@OAITI unc’ d o pl b f ff2 1 go sy? Cyp K s 
tT TaTpL p©p/>XBDLWX 33 157 ace g vg co (sy) arm 
eth Or Eus Ath Dam Hil; WH 
mpoo tao tepu (p*)AC3TA@AIIVO, unc’ dX © 565 
pm Ks 
Tpoo THY p6[p7>]NBC*LWX 33 38 157 249 al H; WH 
mpoo D lat 
wapta pPALAA unc’ pl Ks 
y) papba pp/>XNBCDKLWXOIIVWQ \X o 565 H s; WH 
o adedkgoo pov ovk av p*p©C2TAOATIO unc? o pl K 5 
ovukK av... 0 aded. pov p> XBC*LW al; WH 
OUK QV... ovo adéedA. A 565 
ouvk av o aded. pou. AD 
eyerpetar pp ACZTA@ATI unc’ \ o pmlvg Ks 
nyep0n p/>XBC*DLWX 33 it? fos mt go syP arm 
eth; WH 
Asyovten pACZTAGAIIYV unc? pm it vg sa syPh K s 
dsogavteo NBC*DLX 1 13 33 syP™s bo arm eth 
And; WH 
Sogatovtea p’> 
vowtcavteo 1188 
cco pAC3TAQAII unc? o pl Ks 
mpoo NBC*DLX 1 33 118 157 249 Cyr H; WH 
emu 254 yser Chr 
amebavev pov0 adeAgoo p*ACPXT AIT unc? dX 
(p) plK s 
wou ame8. o aded. pp>XBC*LWAO 33 254 H; WH 
atve§. o aded. Mov 69 it vg arm 
wou o adeA. atreO. D 
evyev kat p®©AIXTAATIV unc® pl abcf go arm K s 
ExoV p?>XBDLQ 33 157 pc q vg co (Or) H; WH 
exwv kat 1 (Or) , 
oxAoo TroAva =p p> ABJIQOXOY X o 33 pl f g vg bo go 
syPh K s 


12:36 
12:36 


13:26 


13:26 


14:5 


19:4 


19:11 


19:35 


20:17 


ACTS 
4:33 


LIST I 153 
0 oxdoo ToAve XB*L H; WH 


0 OxAOG 0 TOAVa p®® 

oxAoog o ToAva W 1010 

oxAog de todva Da (bce ff2) sa 

ews p©XTAAII3 unc® Xo 1241 pm Ks 

woo p?XABDLII* 33 42 108 H; WH 

ouoovo p>XCAXTAAITI unc? rell Libere Chr K s 

ujoova =p ®X**BDLYW; WH 

Kar epBavac pSAWTO@AIIV unc® \ Ks 

Bawao ovvy NBCXIIZ(enBaac) 33 pc; WH 

kat Bawvao D o 258 Or 

iskaptoaTyn pSSAWTAAII* unc’ dX @ pm vgs go co arm 
Or Ks 

okapLwtou NBCI°SLMXOII? 33 ul vys H; WH 

ato Kapvwtov D 

Suvapwedu try vduv evdevar pAC2LNQWXTAGATI 
unc® d @ pl ite’ vg Ks 

TYV OdoV Evdevar SvvaywEe—a N(K?) 

oLvdsawev THY odov BC* a; WH 

THV odov ovlbaynev D be 

cénd0ev ovv pCEGHMSUWYAQOA o pm K s 

Kav cénrOev ,(p JABKLXIT 33 al; [WH] 

eErnOev (p )NDsUPPWT dX 557 565 al; WH™e 

ateKkpvrOyn pe AXYAATI unc® pm it? vg go co arm 
syP K s : 

KaLaTEKpLOn p®® 

aTEeKpLoy avTw p©XBDsuppAW dr 33 249 ite 
(sy) H; WH 

EOTLY AVTOV H MapT. P°°EGKSUA 579 pm am 
ing Caes K 

avtov cot. yn wapt. NABDs*YPPLMXITII al Or; WH s 

EOTLY HN Wapt. avtov HY al bc f ff g vg Chr Cyr 

Tatepa pov pSALOXTA@AITI unc® Xo pl lat syPs 
sa bo K s 

Ilatepa NBDW pc be Ir; WH 


WEVaAAH Suvawer PEP pl Thphyl K s 


7:14 


9:3 


9:3 


9:38 


10:37 


11:11 


13:26 


14:15 


16:16 


16:39 


17:13 
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Suvapen WEYAAH NABD 18 103 242 328 al3s-r cat vg 
Chr Ir Aug H; WH 

TOV TATEPA aVTOV LAaKWB (p*>)HP pl sy Chr K ¢ 

LaKWB T. 7. QUT. p/4XNABCDE al vg sa bo arm; WH 

TOV TAT. avT. 36 90* 94 307 630 cat eth 

TEpinoTpawev avtov pwa pt EHLP pl vg sy 
arm Chr K s 

QUTOV TEpLnoT. Owo p/4*(TEpiNnoT.)NBC 69 81 327 630 J 
cat; WH 

QUT. WO Tepieot. A 

ato TOV oupavov p*EHP pl Theophl? K s 

ek Tov oup. p/4NABCL 81 al!5 cat Theophyl>’ H; WH 

oKvygar... avtwv ptC3HLP pl sy arm eth Bas 
Chr K s | 

oKVynoOnG ... Huwv p/4XABC*E 81 181 453 vg sa bo 
H; WH 

apgéaprevoy pPIL.P 69 81 pl (Dial) Thdrt Chr...Ks 

apgéaywevoo NBCEH 181 2 H; WH 

apgéapwevoo yap p/“AD e vg Ir (Dial) 

nenv p*EHLP pl cat vg sy co eth Chr K s 

nuev p“4XABDe«(d erant) 181; [WH] 

ateaoTtakyn ptEHLP pl Thphyl K s 

etateotaky p/4X8ABCD 33 453 al? cat Chr; WH 

tov Beov tov Cwvta p*HLP pi Chr K s 

Beov Cwvta p“4X°BCD2E 33 81 104 181 242 1 al@sct cat 
Ath H; WH 

Qeov Tov Cwvta N* 

tov 8eov Cwvta D* pc Thdrt 

Tov Cwvta Beov 328 

m0wvoa pt>C32DZ2EHLP pl cat tol syP™s8" Chr Eus 
Leif K s 

m0wva p4XABC*D* 81 326 vg Or; WH 

ce€éehOeww p**EHLP pl (e vg exire) Chr K s 

atedBew p/“4XAB 33 81 pc cat arm; WH 

. €€eAOerv ... D (but in a long addition & a diff. 

arrangement than the Byz. reading) 

aadevovteo ptEHLP pm eth Chr K s 

oak. Kat TAapAaGGOVTEG p/“4XAB(D) 33 69 al cat vg sy co 
arm; WH 


23:12 
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TLWEO TWV LovVdaLwY p*8HLP 69 102 pl sa sy Thphyl K s 
ou vovdatot p/48ABCE 33 81 al!> cat co arm eth; WH 


ROMANS 


10:14 


16:23 


emukadeoovtar pt©K LP pl Cl Chr Thdor Euth Thdrt 
Dam etc K s 

emuKadeowvTar NABDEFG 103 441 a" H; WH 

invocabunt d c f g vg Or Ambrst ctc 

KQL THO EkKANOLAaG oANG p*>L pl Chr Thdrt Dam K ¢s 

KQL OANGD THO EKKANGLaAG NABCDEP 1 5 69 241 436 
441 H; WH 

KQL OAGL aL EKKANOLAL FG eth (f g) 


I CORINTHIANS 


4:11 


5:10 


7:5 


7:1 


7:7 


9:7 


yuvyTevowev kav pt*L pi Euth Cl Or Eus... Ks 

yuviTevowev Kat NB(*-vew-(also D*))\CD EFGP 69 
ql3scr; WH 

_'¥, KaL A 

yn aptraéw ptXcD>cEL pl e vg sy co arm go Or Chr 
Thdt Dam Leif... Ks 

KaL aptTaéiv N*ABCD*FGP 33 pe df g eth; WH 

tT KUL pT. 69 | 

ovvepxeabe p*°876 1022 1799 2401 al Or Cyp Chr Meth 
(-yno0e KLPY 048 049 pl co vg) K s 

qte NABCDEFG 33 pc; WH 

xaputpa exer pK, pl vg° harl go syP arm Eph Chr 
Thdrt Dam Aug Ambst K s | 

EXEL xaptaLa NABDEFGP 33 69 lat co Cl Or Cyr Euth 
Cyp; WH 

xapiopa ek Beov exer C 

oo wev...o0 de p*XcKL pl (Or) Ephr Chr Thdr 
Dam al K s 

opev...o06e N*ABCDEFGP 33 pc Cl (Or) Cyr 
Euth; WH 

EK Tou KapTOU p*>C3DCEKL pl cde t vgs am fu sy co 
arm Or Aug Amb K s 

Tov kaptov N*ABC*D*FGP 33 1739 pc f g tol harl 
floriac al sa go Or; WH 
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9:21 Kepdnow avowova p*X°KL pl Or Did Chr Euth Thdt 
Isid Dam al K s 
KEPpSaVvw Tous avopwovae N*ABCFGP 33 69 pc; WH 
TOV avowovc KEpdynow DE 
10:8 emecov p**D°KL pl Chr Thphl Oec K s 
etecav NABCD*FGP 33 69 pc Chr Thdt Dam H; WH 
etecev 1908 
11:26 to TuTTpLov TovTo p*>XeC2D>*EKLP pl tol sy co eth go 
Bas Chr Nest Thdt (Dam) Phot (Cyp) K s 
TO ToTYHpLov N*ABC*D*FG 33 pe lat Cyr 
(Dam)(Cyp); WH 


II CORINTHIANS 
9:10 avénoar p**X°D°KL pl go Chr (Cyr) Thdrt Dam al K s 
avénoer X*BCFD*G al!> de g r vg co arm eth (Cyr) 
Euth Cyp Aug Ambst; WH 


GALATIANS 
4:31 apa p**DcKL pm sy? Bas Chr Thph Oec K s 
sto NBD* 33 pe arm Tert; WH 
apa ovv FG Thdrt 
Suapao E (mingles D* with D¢?) 
itaque def g vg Ambst Hier al 
yyero Se ACP pc co Euth Cyr Mrcn Dam 
1912 


EPHESIANS 
2:12 evtw kaipw p*>*DcEKLP pl vg co go (Or) Dial (Chr) 
Euth Thdt Dam Tert Ambst K s 
To KaLpwW pt© XABD*FG 33 de f g tol Mrcn (Or) (Chr) 
Cyr Victorin Hier Aug 1; WH 
5:9 Tvevpatoao p**DcE**KL pm syP Chr Thdt Dam K s 
owtog p??XABD*E*FGP 33 pc latt go sy co arm eth 
Thaum Euth Leif Vict Ambst Hier al; WH 


PHILIPPIANS 
1:14 tov Noyov AaXtew p*>DcE**K 1739 pl syP® Chr Thdt 
Dam Mrcn K s 
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TOV Noy. TOV Peov AaA. NABP al lat sy sa bo bas arm 
eth Cl] Chr Euth Ambst; WH 

Tov NOY. AGA. Tov OBcov D*E* de 

Tov NOY. KupLov AaAetv Fe'G g 


COLOSSIANS 
3:16 tw kupim pt>C2D°EKI. pl demid go co Eph Chr Thdt 


3:22 


4:12 


Dam Ambst Pelay K 5 

to Oem NABC*D*FG 33 424 pc de f g m88 vg sa sy 
arm Cl Chr Euth Ambst al; WH 

tov Beov p*>XcD°E**K pl d e vg* demid tol go co 
Thdt K s 

TOV KUPLOV X*ABCDs" FGL 33 pc f g am fu harl sy arm 
Cl Chr Euth Dam Ambst; WH 

TETANPWWEvoL Pt©>DSEKLP pl syPt arm Chr Thdt 
Dam K s 

TETANPOP~oOpHWEVoL NABCD*FG 33 104 424** pc sypms 
Euth; WH 


HEBREWS 


3:3 


10:17 


10:38 


doéyo ovtoa pl3KLM pl f vg Euth Thdt Dam K ¢s 

ouvtog d0éya0 pt*XABCDEP 69 pc d e Chr; WH 

doéno arm Bas 

wvyG—w ptX°D°KLP pl Chr Thdt Dam al K s 

uvyGOnconar pl3X*ACD* 33 Euthaleod; WH 

ek Tistewo p!3D°EH**IKLP pl sy co eth Eus Chr 
Euth Thdt Dam K s 

ou EK TLDTEWO p*>NAH* f r vg arm Cl Thdt Sed 
Prim; [WH] 

Ek TLOTEWO OV D* pc de sy Eus 


avtouv tou Beou p!3 p4©X°D°EKLP pl f vg sy K s; [WH] 

avtov TH Pew K*AD* 33 

avTw Tov Beov pl? Cl 

yap we pl3p46DcEIKLP pl Cl Chr Euth Thdt K s 

we yap NAD* 33; WH 

TOV ETL THO YHO TWAPALTHOAWEVOL p's (—rno)N¢KLP 
pl Chr Thdt Dam K ¢s 
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eT. yno Tapa. Tov p4©X*ACDM 33 Euth Cyr; WH 
TAPALTYH. TOV ETL yo 69 pc 

12:25 mo\Aw p*©D¢KLMP pl Chr Euth Cyr Thdt Dam K ¢s 
Tmo\v NACD* 33 H; WH 


I PETER 


2:55 tw O0ew p/2X°KLP pl Cl Or K s 
Bew N*ABC pc arm H; WH 
3:7 exkomTea@ar p/*C2KLY 33 69 pm vg Hier Amb 
Aug (K) s 
eyKoTTeg0at ABP ab>°; WH 
evKoTTegAar NCS 
5:8 otto avtTidukoo p/2X°LYV 33 69 1739 pm vg sy co arm 
eth (K) s 
o avTioukoo N*ABKP al; WH 


II PETER 
2:4 cea pYKL(P) pl Ks 
ceipoia ABC 81 917; WH 
oupoice 
2:5. add oydoov p’7Ks! P pl Ks 
ahkda oysoov NABCL 122 al3st; WH 


JUDE 


25 kar peyadwourn p’4(-Aoouvvn)KLP pl cat vg¢ 
cosy Ks 
weyakwouvryn NABC al!9; WH 
25 s&éovoin p/2KP pm K s 
e&. TPO TAVTOD Tov aLwvog NABCL all> H; WH 


REVELATION 


9:20 dvvatar. p*7046¢ pl (And) Are K s 
Suvavtat NA(046*)CP pe (And) H; WH 
10:2 BuBAtov p*7046 pm K 
BuBAaptdtov N*AC**P 1 al29 And Are s; WH 
BuBAvdaptov NoC* 69 al73Gn Hosk) 
10:8 avewypevov p*/046 pl (K) 
NVvewywevov NACP 1 al And s (1); WH 
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11:2 exB. c&w pt” 046 pm (And) Are K 5 
ekB. cEw8ev NCA al (And); WH 
ekB. egw * 
ekB. cow8ev P 
11:6 tTaon tAnyn pt’ 046 pm vg Haym K s 
EV TADH TANYH NACP 1 2 al co sy arm eth Hipp And 
Are Prim; WH 
«SS pe 
11:12 yKovoa p*’X¢ 046 pl co sy And Tyc Are... K 
yKovoav N*ACP pc vg arm Haym s; WH 
akovaovTat 38 pc 
11:19 SvabyKyo Tov Kupiov pt” pm K 
SuabyKyo avtov AP als; WH 
SuabyKynG Kupiov 046 pc 
HwwOyK10 Tov PBeov N pe 
12:7. avtov) p*”? 04616 pl And Ks 
avutov tov ACP al; WH 
12:9 ocatavac p*’ 046 pl (And) Are K 
o catavac NACP 1 al (And) H s; WH 
12:13 appeva p*’ pl Hipp And Are K s 
apeva 046 28 pc 
apgeva NCEP al?9; WH 
apuevav A 
13:13 emutnv ynv_ pt 046 al (And) Are K 
Ero THY ynv NACP 1 al (pm?)Hipp (And) A s; WH 
_ sd E pe 
14:8 ek tow p*” XP 046 pl co Prim K 
7 ek tov AC al (And) Haym H; WH 
ott €K Tou | 36 pc (And) Ares 
15:8 «kx tov p*’ 046 al sy (And) Are K 
ss SACP 1 pm vg (And) Prim H s; WH 
16:3. ev try Saracon p* 046 pl (And) Are K s 
ta ev TH Badr. ACE pc eth (And); WH 
Tov ev TH Oar. 95 pe sys arm 
emu THO Oar. 
16:10 epaccwvto p*’ 046 al!9+ (And) Are (K)s 
ewacwvtTo NACP pm}!3¥ (And); WH 


LIST I 


Papyrus-Byzantine-Western Alignments 
Opposed by 
Alexandrians and Westcott and Hort 


MATTHEW 


26:27 to Totypiov p?’7p*>ACDHKMSUVITI® pl 157 565 K s 
mTotnpiov NBEFGLZA 1 28 33 al (sa bo) Chr; WH 
26:31 SuacKkoptmicOycEeTtar p?’p*>DEFH2KSUVWTAQGII® 1 
565 pl Or Eus K s 
StackopTLGOnGOoVTaL p--XABCGH*ILM 047 067 o 118 
700 al H; WH 
26:45 to \ouTov p?7NADITAOII unc? d o pl Ath K s 
Aoutrov BCL al® Chr; WH 


MARK 


6:22 Kavapecacns p*AC2DWIOII unc? dA o 565 700 pl ab 
f g21q vg go (sy eth) Ks 
Npecev NBC*L 33 c ff? co arm; WH 
6:22 evmevo Baoitsevo p***¢ C3DWIOII unc? dA ¢— 565 700 pl 
a b f ff? go syP arm K ¢ (+ Hywpdno p* ) 
o d€ Bacwsevo evtev NBC*LA 33; WH 
euTrev S€ 0 Bactievoa A> co 
6:41 tow pabyntatc avtov pPAD2WIOll unc? »\ @ 565 700 
pl it?! vg sysP eth K s 


Note: For the discussion on readings such as these in List 2, see pp. 70-76. For the 
arrangement and content of the Lists, see pp. 137-144. 
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6:41 


7:5 


7:6 


7:6 


7:29 


8:20 


9:3 


9:29 
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tog wabytato NBLA al’ d; WH 

Tapabwow p>XSCADM2ZNT OIL unc? dv w 565 700 
plK s 

TapaTuQwci.w N*BLM*WAII* pc; WH 

OL LaOHTAL Gov vo Tepi_TAaTovVaL PHADWXTOIT unc? d 
© 565 700 pl it vg sy arm go K s 

OV TEPLTTATOVGL OL WABHTAL Gov NBLA 33 pc 
co eth; WH 

atokpuera pPADWXTOII unc? dv o 565 700 pl it vg 
go syP arm K s 

s,s NBL 33 102 co sy eth persP; WH 

ott KaAwo pPHADWXITII unc? » o 565 700 892 pl bq 
syP arm go (co) K s 

Katwo NBLAO 33 102 ac f ff? 11 vg sy eth; WH 

TO SALLOVLOV EK THA BvyaTpoG cov p*ADNWXITTI 
unc? » 565 700 892 pl it vg (co) sy arm ethK s 

ek THO Bvy. gov To Sau. NBLAO XA (co); WH. 

eis T0 TAOLOV P*SDHKNUWIII 01314 ° 700 al it 
sysP boPt c 

era TAOLOV AEFGMSVX® 33 565 579 al bc f g*ilgq 
veed em mg goco sy K 

NBCLA ff? g! am tol; WH 

ou Se evtrov pPADN(W)XI(ODIT unc? dX © 565 700 pl i 
q syP goarm K s 

Kat Agyouoty avtw BCLA 115 gl vg sy’ co eth; WH 

Kat Aeyouow 

Keponoyn ... CyprwmOy pPhACDWXITAOII unc? dX © 565 
700 pl lat sySP sa bo K s 

Kepdoyoar... Cyprw8yqvar NBL; WH 

dswoe. PHACDWXITOII unc? dX @ 565 700 rell K s 

dou X*B; WH 

do NPL 

AsuKavar pH ADWXITI unc? d» 700 pl lat go K s 

ovTwo AEvKavaL NBCLNA®O o 28 33 565 pc ff2 k co ar 
eth Or; WH 

x an sys 

TMPOTEVXYH KaL VHoTELA pHXSOACDLNWXIAITI unc? dX 
p 565 700 rell lat sy go ar eth K s 

apogevyn X*B k geoPt Cl; WH 
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11:33 


LUKE 


5:2 


7:6 


9:18 


9:34 


10:13 


10:19 


10:20 


10:30 


THE BYZANTINE TEXT-TYPE 


atokpiWeta o unoova (p*°)ADKMII® X @ al 
0 tnoovo atrokpibero WXO unc’ al lat s 
o ujygove NBCLNIA al; WH 


dvo TAOLa =p X°C32DTAOATI unc? pl K s 

mova Sv0 BW pcaeco sy; [WH] 

aTAOLa = N* 

Svo TAOoLapta AC*LQOR 1* 33 pc f 

0 ekaTovTapx. griova pHADEGHKMRSUVIOAITI pl 
lat sy arm go K s 

LAoVT oO EkaTOVTAPX. P>NBCLWXE \X 33 pece 
co eth; WH 

Aeyouow ou oxAot Pp?>XCCDWXTAOATI unc? © pl lat 
sy° K s 

oLoxYA. Aggy. X*BLRE Xd 131 co; WH 

Acy. ov avOpwto. A ale g! 

eteokiacev pt ACDPRWXITAQOA unc? d © pl lat co 
sy Ks 

etreoktatev p XBL pc a; WH 

eketvovo evoedOew pPADPRWXTAOATI 9 A @ pl sa 
goKks 

ecaeAOetv avtova NBCL pc bo arm; WH 

avtovg evoedB8ew C 157 435 

ELOEADELY EKELVOVOD PC 

ecoedOew 9 pS 

Kabnwevar pt-DEGKMSUVWAATI X o pl e mm 
(sy) Ks 

KaOnwWEvor p/NABCFLRXTOE 118 al!° H; WH 

_ ee qr! (sy) 

SoM, pH>(SedswprjJAC32A@AIT unc’ o 118 131 pl e sy* 
Eus ir K s 

SedWkKa p/>XBC*LW \ pc lat go syP* arm eth Or; WH 

eypaon (p*)ACDEGHKMSUVWIAATI o 118 113 pl 
(Eus) Cyr K s 

eyyeypatta. (p7>XB evyeypattar)LX \ 33 (Eus); WH 

yeypattar © Or 

vTohaBwv 5&6 pHXCACZ2DLWXTAGAEII unc® dX o(69 o 
de) latt (co) syP go arm K ¢s 


10:32 


10:39 


10:39 


10:39 


11:25 


11:30 


11:44 


11:48 


12:6 


12:22 


12:29 


12:49 


12:54 


12:54 
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vToAaBwV p7>X*BC* (co) sy°; WH 

AeuTHG yevowevoo PACDEGHKMSUVWIAOATI o 
plasy Ks 

AeviTHG =p NBLXE } 33 co arm eth H; WH 

wapta pAB*C2DWIAGAII unc’! o pl latt K s 

waptaw p7-NB3C*LPS \ 33; WH 

Tapakabicaca pPC23DPWIAOATI unc? d pl Bas K s 

Tapakabecbevca p7>XABC*LE; WH 

Tapa p*B2C23DPWIAOAI unc? d @ pl (Bas) K s 

Tpoo p>XB*C*LS 33 44 (Bas); WH 

evptokeL p?>X*ADWXAQOAITI unc? pl lat sy arm K s 

evup. cxoAatovta XN BCLRI A 565 al!4 f 1 co sy? eth 
Or; [WH] (:: Mt 12:44?) 

ONWELOV Tos viveuttacao PPADWIAOAITI unc? Xd o pl 
it vg sy coarmeth K s 

TOLD VLV. ONWELOV p> XNBCLXF 33 H; WH 

TepiTatovvtes p> ADWXITAAITI unc’ Xd © pm lat sy° 
arm Leif K 

OL TEpiTTAT. NBCLM al syP s; WH 

waptupeite p> ACDWXTAOATI unc? Xd @ pl lat 
Chr K s 

waptupeo cote NBL eth(—eote) Or; WH 

TwreiTar pPmADLRWXITAAITI unc? d pl Or (Epiph) 
Cyr K s 

TwAovVTAL p/>XBO o (Epiph); WH 

Gwwatt p> >p?>XRADWEO 1 pm lat Ks 

Gwwat. vytwv B 070 o al aco (sy) eth Cl; [WH] | 

yte pPADWXTAOATI unc® pm lat sa (bo) sy? ar eth Cl 
Ath K s 

KaL TL PP NRBLQ 070 al e (bo) sy* Bas; WH 

eco pt? DEGS*PPHRSUVI'AA pm (Meth) (Bas) Chr (in 
terram it vg Tert) K s 

ett p>XNABKLMUWXOII J o al Cl Or Archel (Meth) 
(Bas) Eus Ath Cyr Antioch; WH 

TY vegednv pPDWIOAII 070 pl Bas K s 

vegedrnv p?>XABLXA X o 33 arm; WH 

ato Suanwv pPmPADWXITAOAITI 070 X © uncre 
plat) K s 

ETL OUTLOV p>NBL 64; WH 
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12:56 ov dSokwysalete pPPOADWIAAITI unc® d © pl lat sy°P 
arm K s | 
ovk ovdate SoKkuwaler p>XBLO 070 33 ff2 1 co sys¢ 
syPms eth Marc H; WH 
13:5 opowo p?-ADWXTAOATI 070 unc’ o pl K s 
woavtwo NBLM 1 33 71 131 244 248 251 csr gscr sypmg 
Bas Chr Marc; WH 
13:9 evde wrnye evo To wedAdov pHADWXTAOAITI unc® Xd o 
pl it vg sy° arm Pet K ¢s 
ELT TO WeANUY EL Se wiyye PBL 070 33 69 co 
Cyr H; WH 
13:14 c& pHhADWXTAATI 070 unc? d @ pl it vg etc Ks 
ott c& p’XBLO gat mm sa bo H; WH 
13:15 atayaywv p*p7>XcABSWI?2 unc! © pl Hipp Cyr K s 
aTaywv N*B*® \; [WH] 
22:47 et de (p®?)DEHSVIO@A pm bc e ff? (sa) arm K s 
etL p >XABGIMRTUXATI al 1 q vg (sa) bo; WH 
22:50 tov dSovAov Tov apxtepews p?>ADRWXTAATI unc? y 
pm itvg Ks 
TOV APXLEPEWO TOV SovAOV NBLT 69 346; WH 
23:5 apgéapevoar p>ADRWXTAOATI unc? pl it vgs sa 
(bo)K s 
Kat apgapevoo NBLT 0124 (vg) (bo) sy°; WH 
23:31 evtwvypw pPXNADPQWXTAOATI unc? d @ pl Cyr K s 
ev vypw BC 0124 pc; WH 


JOHN 

4:11 yn yuryn ps ACDL 083 uncre! K ¢ 
EKELYH N* 
ss p> B sy co; WH 

4:29 Tavta oca p®©p7>AC3Ds*LWIAOAII unc® pl lat K Is 
TavTAa a NBC* sa bo afadeq; WH 
Ilavta oga a 579 

4:37 oadnOwwoo p®AC32DIOAIl unc’ » 28 pm Ks 
ahknOtvoe XBC*KLWAII* 083 d 565 700 al; WH 

4:39 oca p®AC23DWIPAG@ATI unc? pl lat syP arm K s 
a p?XBC*L belq co basm sy* eth; WH 

4:50 wo p®&DWIAATI unc’ y 13 pl Ks 
ov p> ABCLO 083 579 H; WH 


wv F 
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4:51 cov p®eDetLTA@AII unc? d @ pl it sy sa bo K s 

avtouz p® P7>XABCW 13 pc cd f ff g 1 
arm Or; WH 

4:53 ev exewwyn p®XCADILWAGATI unc? pl Cyr K s 
EkEWY p>X*BC 1 Chr; WH 

5:17. 0 de tnoova p®©>ACDL® pl lat K s 
ode p?>XBW pc; WH 

5:19 cav pn pp? ADLWO uncrl pl K s 
av wy SB; WH 

6:42 mwa ovv p®XADLI ATI unc® d © pm lat (syP) Ath Chr 

Cyr Ks 

Two vuv p/>BCTWQ bo go arm sy (eth) Ath; WH 
KQL TWO (SYP) 
TWO ae sa sy 

6:43 ovwnoova p*ACDWIAOAIIY unc’ o 28 pm K s 
unoova (p7°)XBLT 1 33 sa bo; WH 

6:45 we p®ACDLW unc! \ © pl OrPt Ks 
ewe pNBOT pc OrPt; WH 

6:71 nucddAcv pSS(DEFGHMVIAAYW 047 33 579 pm it K s 
ewedrAev p/>BCKLSUII al>° Cyr; WH 
KaU EwedAOV N*(cor-\Ev) 

7:4. ev KpuTITW TL TOLEL POOCDWIAOA unc® Xd © pm lat K s 
TL EV KpUTTW TroLEL p/>NBLXII Chr Cyr; WH 
EV KPUTTTW TroLeL TL W 

7:16 owncova p**DLTWX® unc’ o pl Ks 
ungova (p7>)XB 33 (640) Cyr; WH 


7:41 addou eXeyov p® RDWIAAZII uncre!! pl sycep K 
adAou 6€ EXEyoV Ao pc bos 
ou de edXeyor p*¢p7>BLXO pc; WH 
7:52 tTpogyntTyno ex THO TadtvWatac pee NDWTAQ@AIT unc’ Xv 
opm Ks 
ek THO TadttAatac Tpo~ynTHG p%® "p™SBLTX 
pce; WH 
8:28 evmev ovv avTqus p®° “p7SNDXT A@A unc? o pl lat K s 
evTev ouvv p®© BLTW 1 565 1241 a; WH 
8:38 ewpaKkate p® (;or-)X*D(EFGHMA 070 al cop- TAWV 
unc’ 118 209 579 pl lat sysP sa (bo) (eth) Tert Apol K s 
Nkovoate p?>X°BCKLX 1 13 33 69 229** 249 al} f go 
(bo) syP™8h ar (eth) Or Chr Cyr; WH 
9:11 vmaye pPADWXAOAIIYP unc’ d @ 892 pl it ve K s 
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9:17 


9:35 


10:7 


10:18 


10:22 


10:22 


10:26 


10:28 


10:32 


11:21 


11:22 


11:28 
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oTL uTaYye NBL pc sa bo; WH 

ovtt p>ADWIAOATI unc? d @ pl it vg etc K s 

tTUcv p®©XBLX bo Cyr; WH 

ouoova p®®XcAD rell K s 

unoovs p/>X*B; WH 

vv ott PPSORADEFMSWTIAOAII2 X @ pm lat K s 

vty p/?>BGKLUXII* 33 700 al a mm arm eth Cyr Leif; 
WH 

auper p(epu)[P7>]® D rell K ¢s 
npev p[P7>]8*B; WH 

eyeveTo de p® XKADXO unc”! © Pl lat go syP K s 

eyeveTo Tote p%6 “p7SBLW 33 PC sa bo arm; WH 

eyeveto \ 565 pe (eyeveto be tToTE gat (co)) 

Ev epuuvdvpuLW pp [p7>]RDXTAAII unc’? \ yw pm K 

eV TaLa LEpadodA. p—[p7>|ABLW®@ s; WH 

Ka0wo eitTov vuLY p® ADM2ZXTAIIZV unc® © pm it 
go sySP (bo) K S 

_ ss 006 “p78BKLM*I1* WO 33 pe c g vg got sa 
bo arm; WH 

CWNV ALWVLOV SLOW[LL AUTOLT ps ADM2TAOIIYV unc’ dX 

© pl it vg go syP Or Eus Chr Bas Ks 

Bison QUTOLT call auoviov p%& P73XBLM*X 33 157 
249 397 sa bo sy® arm eth Cyr H; WH 

TOAAG KAAQ Eepya cdevla vutvy p©>DLXTA unc’ 
oAL Ks 

TOAAG EPYa KAA edeLCa vULY PPHNAK(O)AIT A 
33 al lat 

Ilo\Aa epya edevla vty kadca B 1170; [WH] 


TIokAa edevla viv epya Kaka p”> 


(—epya 244; —xadra W b sy’ Theod) 

Tov tnoouv p*>p%p7>AC2DLWXOWO, unc’?! 0 @ 565 
pl K s 

ujoovv NBC* 213: WH 

ahkda kat pHpS6XxcAC32 DLWOWO, unc’! » 22 33 565 pl 
latco Ks 


Kat p>X*BC*X \ 33; WH 


adkdka 1780 
TavTa p6[p7>|ADFAGAIIVO, unc? Xd o pl it vg sa K s 
touto [p/>]XNBCLX 59 213 397 pc bo eth go; WH 


11:29 


11:29 


11:32 


11:44 


11:54 


13:18 
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exe. p® ACZ7DEGHKSITAATIVO 0211 dX 28 pl 
latKs 

eketv. de p PXBC*LWO 33 69 pc f go co syP; WH 

kau eketv. b ff? 1 eth 

epxetar pt>p6(P75)ACZ2DIA@ATI unc® dv o pl lat Ks 

npxeto (p7>)SBC*LWX 33 ite H; WH 

wapta pp KAC3DEZWXTAOAIIW unc’ dv © 
1241 pl K s 

wapray p> p/>BC*E*L 33 157 sy H; WH 

WUTULU: U LUNI = p4>p©6XA(C)DXTA@OATI unc? dv 
oplKs | 

0 ungovd autora LW Or'Z; WH [ol] 

uncovd autos p/>BC* am for ing? sa bo Or'Z 

avtous 157 

ounoovo 700 ar sys 

SteTpiBev pp ADIXTAOAITY uncre! dX © 33 pl 
latKs , 

ewetvev (p% )p7>BLW 249 397 398 400 579 892 1241 
sypms Or; WH 

evtoAnv p6[p7>]|ADLXTAOAITI unc® o 33 pm latt 
coK s 

evtohkao [p7>]XBIMW \ (28) 565 al H; WH 

o TE8vHKwWo p*[p7>]|ADITA@ATI unc’ Xd pl (it) go bo 
sysP arm K ¢s 

[p7-]XBLXW (it) sa (sy) H; WH 

ot pabyTaAL avtov pSADLWXTA unc’! dv © pl Ks 

avuTov ot LAaOnTaL p/?>XNBO 579; WH 

or pabyTar KI 

Aeyovow p©DWO pl KI s 

KaL Acyovow p>NBAL pc; WH 

ov Acyero pSXADIAGOATI unc® dX @ pm it vg sa K s 

Acyeto ov p/>BLWX bo sy H; WH 

YEvowEevov p©§(yevawEevov) NAD TAOAII unc® dX @ 33 
pl lat Ks 

yuwowevov N*BLWX pc dr! H; WH 

Sedukev p6[p7>|ADXTAOATI unc’ o 33 118 209 1241 
plKs 

cedwkev [p?>]XBKLW \ pc H; WH 

ova p©[p>]|ADWIAOIIYV unc’ \ o pm K s 
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13:18 


13:20 


13:21 
13:22 


13:23 


13:24 


13:25 


13:26 


13:26 


13:26 


13:29 


13:29 
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twwao [p7>]XBCLM 33 157 Or Cyr; WH 

wet EOV p [p> ]RADWITAGAITIW unc® X o pl it vg go 
sp bo sySP arm K s 

Lou [p’?|BCL pe vel sa; WH 

EQV pe DEFGHSUIAQA } @ pl Or Chr K s 


av p%® (A)BCI KLMXIT 33 al Cyr; WH 
O LyNOOUT poe ACDWXTA® unc’ v Q pl Ks 


ujncovud p® XBL; WH 

ovv p®X*DLWXTAOATI unc? Xd @ pl lat go (sy) boCyr 
Ks 

_ RCBCW 16 245 ec; WH 

oc 61 64 1093 al!2 a sysP eth Or 

de pS©XAC2DWXTAOATI unc® d\ © pmac f ff? q go sa 
bo syP K s 

BC*LYW 3 80 87 fs (Or); WH 

ovv vg (Or) 

TmuPecOat TLD AV ELN TEPL pe AWTA(O)AIT unc? d 6 pl 
(sy) Ks 

7. T. QV ELH OVTOG T. D 

KaU AEYEL QUTW ELTTE TLD EOTLY TEpPL BCILX: WH 

TUVEDVAL TLO AV ELN TEPL OV EAEYEV KQL AEYEL AUTW 
ELTTE TL, EOTLY TEPL NK 

(Note: p® obscure here, but not the same as B) 

ETLTECWV pee N*AC23 DWIAG@AIE unc’ X\ @ pm K s 

AVATETWU (pss YX BC*KLXIIT* H; WH 

Bawao To PwuLov p*(euBaao .... ADKWII A 42 
565 pc) NXTA@A unc® it vg go syP K s 

Baww to Pwutov BCL sa bo; WH 

eTLOWOW p°>X*AD(W)XTAGOAITI unc® Xd © pm it vg go 
syP K s 

Kat 5W0W auvtw BC so bo (arm eth); WH 

Kat 6@ auto L 

TO WwWLLOV SLbwor p®X*ADWITAGOATI unc’ d o pm it 
vg coK s 

TO WwWWLLOV AaWBaver Kat 61d. N°@B(—tT0)CLMX 33 syPms 
eth Or; WH (B— to) (WH: [to]) 

o wovdac pSSCDEGHKSTA@ATIWV 1241 al K s 

tovdag ~NABFLMUX X o 33 al Or; WH 

ouoova pSACDLWIA® unc pl K s 
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uncovg NB pe Or; WH. (omit both: \ 565 pc) 
14:4 kat THv odov ovdate p®’ ACZ7DNI'AQAITI unc’ v o pl lat 
go sySPh sa Chr Cyr K s 
TV ocov p® XBC*LOWXYW 33 pc ar! bo; WH 
14:7 kavataptt pXAC27DNWIAOAII* unc’ o pl lat go 
coKs 
at aptt BC*LOXII¢ \ 33 H; WH 
14:7. ewpakats avtov p®©XC3DLNQWXA® dX @ rell lat Ath 
(Ir) ‘Tert K s 
ewpakate BC* r! vg) (Ir); WH 
14:14 eyw p® NDEGHKMZ2QSUXIAITI pl ae f ff2 sy go Ks 
TOUTO p?ABLA7Y 060 33 124 249 262 pc lat co; WH 
TOUTO EYW p% 
eyw touto M* 
14:26 _——«éd[ ©] p7>NADTAO 2X of rell Ks 
ceyw [p°°]BL 33 127; WH 
15:4 wen [p7>]p°°ADXTAOAII unc’ Xd @ pl lat K s 
wevyn NBL pc; WH © 
16:23 ev TW OVOMATL Lov bwoEeL VLV (p27)AC27DW OAATIV dr 
o pl it vg bo sy K s (4+ all other vss) 
SWOEL ULL EV TH OVOWATL WOU NBC*LXYA 397 sa Or 
Cyr; WH 
17:13 ev avtoww p®©X*C3DLYTAGOA unc’ \ o pm Ks 
ev cavtoua NCABWXIIYV al; WH 
EV TALD Kapdtato eauTwY C* 
18:10 wtiov (p®)AC2DYTA@ATI unc® Xd @ pl vss Cyr K s 
wTaptov p°XBC*LWX pc syp™s; WH 
18:20 cradrynoa p®©C3DseppPWIT@AII* unc’ o pm Bas Chr K s 
Achkadynka NABC*LXYAA2 565 al!® Cyr; WH 


ACTS 


4:34 tio uTynpxev pSDEPYV 431 623 920 1518 pm Chr K s 
tur qv p4XRAB(nv ti0)F al H; WH 
5:3. aetpoo (p8)DP pl Thphl K s 
o tetpo0 NABE pc bs cat Chr; WH 
5:8 oetpoo p®DEP p/ Or Chr Ks 
aeTtpoo NAB pc; WH 
7:13 to yevoo tov wong p*tDHP pl Chr K s 
To yevoo wang BC 47; WH 
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70 yevoo avtov p/4XAE 40 t vg arm 


7:18 etepoo (p*°)DEHP 69 81 pm gig sy® Chr K s 
ETepoo etaryuTTOV p/4XABC al2° cat vg co syPms 
arm eth; WH 
7:19 exOeta Ta Bpegry p*>DEHP pl cat Chr K s 
Ta Bpeoyn ekOeta p/4*XNABC; WH 
8:17 emetibovv pt>D*EHLP pm Chr K ¢ 
eteTUecav p/4XAD2 al Eus Did Cyr; WH 
eteTuocav B 
eteTiUbetcav C 
8:18 to ayiov p*p74ACAEHLP pl vg sy bo arm eth Bas Chr 
S 
sg $B. sa Const; WH 
10:19 Cyntovow pt*ACDEHLP pl Const Did Cyr Chr etc K s 
Cntovvtea p“4XB 81; WH 
13:9 Kavatevicac p**DEHP pl sy arm eth Thphl K s 
atevicac p/4XABCL 33 pc cat vg sa Chr Leif; WH 
13:25 twa we p*CDEHLP pl vg bo sy arm Chr K ¢ 
TUcwe p/4XAB 81 sa eth; WH 
14:21 ukoviov pt**DHLP pl e Bas Chr K ¢ 
Eta uKoviov p/4X8ABCE®* pc cat sy; WH 
16:3. ydEvoaV yap ATAVTED TOV TATEPA AUTOV OTL EAANV 
p*DEHLLP pl sy arm Chr Thphl K s 
15. yap at. oTL EAAHVY O TATHP avTov p/4XABC pc 
ast cat; WH | 
ROMANS 
8:34 padrdov de kav p*oDEFGKL pm it vg* syP Cyr Chr 
Thdrt Amb Hil K s 
waddov d& NABC 33 pe (38¢: g k 1) co arm eth Or;WH 
9:11 Kkakov p**>DEFGKL 33 p/ Chr Euth Thdrt Thphl Oec 
Ks 
gaviov NAB pc Or Dam; WH 
9:27 Katadceuppa p46X DEFGKLP pl Thdrt K s 
vToXsunpa N*AB Eus; WH. (wtoKkatand. 47) 
10:5 ek tov vowov p*>DEFGKLP rel] arm Chr Thdrt Dam 


Ks 
ek vowov XB; WH 


EK TLOTEWo A 


eth 


14:5 


15:14 


15:15 
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ev avtous pt©X°CDEFGKLP pl sy Chr Thdrt Amb K s 

ev avTn N*AB 33 436 1908 d** e vg go co Or 
Dam; WH 

Ka0wo pt+ACDEFGLEP rell Pet Chr etc K s 

KabaTep NB 81; WH 

UNnTwo ovde cov p*t>DFGL pl vg sy ar go Chr Thdrt 
(Antio) Thphl Oec Ir Cyp Ambst K s 

ovde cov NABCP pc co Or Aug Orcis (Antio) Dam; WH 

avtou eden Owoiv p*t©AD’cEFGL pl de f g vg sy ar eth 
go Or Chr Thdrt Amb al K s 

auto. vuv chen. NBD* 4** bo Dam 

avtou vaTepov ed. 5 33 88 sa 

og wev p**X°BDEFG pl sy co ar eth Or Chr Thdrt Aug 
Ks 

og wev yap NACP 309 326 def g vg go Bas Dam 
Ambst; [WH] 

Taono p*©>ACDEFGL pl Chr Thdrt K s 

Tacno tno NBP 101 462 1739 kser nser Cl Dam; WH 

vey xdedgor ptOXSDEFGLP rell lat sy arm Thdrt Dam 
Ambst al K s 

vutv N*ABC co eth Or Chr Cyr Aug; WH 


I CORINTHIANS 


3:3 


3:5 


4:6 


4:14 


Kai Styootaciat p*©>DEFGL pm it vg4 sy ir Cyp (Amb) 

Thdrt Aug Pel Hier Mar K s 
NABCP 8min m r vg sa bo eth arm Cl Or 

Eus; WH 

Tio... Tis pt©CDsrEetFerGetLP pl sy co ar Chr Thdt 
Thphl Oec K s 

mt... TL N*AB 33 podef gr vg eth Euth Dam Aug 
Amb Pel. . .; WH 

mup p**XDEL pl lat syP co arm eth (Cl) (Or) (Chr) Cyr 
(Thdt) Dam Ambst K s 

arup avto ABCP 33 pc (sy) (Or) Eus Bas (Chr) 
Pro (Thdt); WH 

aTOAAW p*©X8@CDEFGLP pl Or Chr Thdt K s 

aTOAAWY N*AB*; WH 

vovdetw p**BDEFGLY 105 901 pl lat Chr Thdt 
Dam Amb K s 

vov8etwv NACP 3 6 pc Thphl; WH 
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tekvov wou p*©DEFGL pl def g vg (Or) Thdt...K-<s 

wou TeKvov NABCHP 33 69 1739 pc; WH 

THO ENO atrooTtoAna p*©>DEFGKL pl K s 

Wouv THO aTrooToAnoG NBP[AC] 33 1739 pc; WH 

xptotov pt*>DEFGKL pm latt sy co Marc Ir Cl Or Aug 
Amb Pel Chr%4 Thphl Oec K s 

Kuptov NBCP 2 33 al sy5™s arm eth Epiph Chr'4 Theo 
Jo-Dam Sed Cassiod; WH 

Ocov A 1288 

xptotov pt>CFGKLP pl Or Mai Eus Chr Thdt Dam K ¢s 

Tov xptotov NABDE 33 pc Cl Eus Chr Euth; WH 

SedoTtar p*>DFGKLY 6 al Tert Pel Aug K 

SedoTtat avTy NAB 33 al Hs; WH 

auTyn Sedotar CHP 1739 al 

Kkuptov p*>ADEFGKLP pl Bas Caes Chr (Dam) Cyr 
Euth Thdrt K s 

Tov Kuptov NBC 33 pc Cl (Dam); WH 

avai. ungovv p4>DEGKLP pl de g harl sa syP™ser Or 
Chr (Cyr) Thdt Dam Novat Hil Ceter K s 

ava. unoova NABC 6 33* pc bo ar eth sy Euth 
(Cyr) H; WH 

avai. uncov F 33** f m vg (Cyr) Ath Did Hil Amb 

votepovvtt pt6§ DEFGKL pl Marc Or Chr Theo al K s 

voTepovpevos N*ABC 33 1611 1739 pc Meletius; WH 

wo vytioa (before vb thrice) pf DEFGKLPY pl vg! 
arm sy Tert Cl!/2 Amb Pel Heir’ Aug Faust K s 

wo vytioo (fol vb thrice) NAB 33 1739 pc vg?! sa bo 
Cl% HierZ; WH 

etepoia p*>DEFGKLP pl latt sy Marc Or Hipp Chr Cyr 
Thdt Dam al K s 

etepwv NAB 33 pc Euth; WH 

adedkgo. p*6B23D*EFGKL pm it vg?! basm arm Amb 
Pel al Ks 

adedkgo. wou RABD W 1 1739 al vg?¢ sy sa bo Chr Thdt 
Dam al; WH 

Kkavxynow ptDEFGL pm de f g (arm) Or Chr Thdt 
Dam al Ks 

Kavxyno. adedgor NABKP 69 r vg sy go sa bo basm 
(arm) eth Dial Euth Aug al H; WH 
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II CORINTHIANS 
1:19 wnoovo xypiotoa p**X°SBDEFGKLP pl it vg K s 
Xptaotog unoovg N*ACW 543; WH 


uncova 33 


Chr 


GALATIANS 
5:7. TH adnVeta p*OXNCCDEFGKL rel] Euth Thdt Dam K ¢s 
ahnbera N*AB 062 33*; WH 
5:24 yxpiotov pt*DEFGKLY 6 pl lat go sy? arm Cl Marc Chr 
Euth Thdt Or Cyp Hier Cyp Amb K s 
Xptatov unaov NABCN P 33 436 1908 pc sa bo Bas Cyr 
Dam Aug; WH 
6:10 cyonev p*6>AB23CDEFGKLHP pl (habemus it vg etc) 
Marc Cl K s 
ExWWEV NB* 6 33 69 pc; WH 


EPHESIANS 
5:2. yao p*XSDEFGKL p! lat sy bo ar go Bas Chr Thdt 
Dam Hier Amb K ¢s 
viagogo N*ABP 69 pc sa eth Cl Euth Dam Thphl Vict; 
WH 
6:5 Kuptois Kata capKka p*t*>DEFGKL pl Chr Thdt Oec 
K gs (dominis carnalibus it vg) 
KATA GAPKaA KupLtoLa NABP 33 69 pc Cl Bas Chr Euth 
Dam Thphl; WH 


PHILIPPIANS 
2:5 tovto yap gpover. pt*X°CDEFGKLP pl de f g m° go syP 
Chr Thdt Dam Hil Vict Amb al K 5 
TOUTO mpovet. N*ABC 33 69 pc k&* co arm eth Or Euth; 
WH 


COLOSSIANS 
4:12 yxpiotov p*©>DEFGK pl de f g go sy eth (ar) Chr Thdt 
Dam Amb K ¢s 
Xptotov unaov NABCL 33 69 pc vg co (ar) Euth 
Aug Pel; WH 
unoov xptotov P 442 436 arm 
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HEBREWS 
7:22 Kpeittovoa p*t6XSACSDEKLP rell Ath Chr Thdt Thph 
Ks 
Kat KpeLTTOvon N*BC*35 1610 1831 2298 Dam; WH 
Kat 920 : 
10:1 dSuvvatat pt*D* EHKL 1739 pm lat basm co Or Thdt 
Oec Chr K s 
Suvavtar NACD» P 33 69 al Chr Euth Dam Thph; 
[WH] ; 


12:25 seguyov ptXcD =e¢vvery)K LM pl Thdt (Dam) K ¢s 
effugerunt d f vg 
cEeqguyov N*ACP 33 pc cat'*t Chr Cyr (Dam); WH 

13:6 Kavov pt+XcACP/DKLM pl arm sy» Chr Euth Thdt K s 
ov N*C*P 33 209* d f vg sy co eth; WH 


LIST III 


Papyrus-Byzantine-Alexandrian Alignments 
Followed by Westcott and Hort 
But Opposed by Westerns 


List 3 displays instances where the mainlines of the tradition read 
together against the Western text. The notation of such alignments 
is worthwhile for several reasons. First, they show that such read- 
ings existed early in Egypt. That is, the Alexandrian text itself goes 
back that far with the Byzantine witness accompanying it. Second, 
such alignments help to reveal or set off distinctively Western read- 
ings. Third, if the Byzantine text is an independent text-type, then 
such alignments as these, with or without papyri, would constitute 
a doubling of the external evidence for readings where the Byzan- 
tine and the Alexandrian were together in their support. Finally, a 
more balanced picture of early Byzantine agreements and kinds of 
readings can be obtained if all the possible alignments with papyrus 
and Byzantine readings are tabulated. For the tabulated results as to 
kinds of readings involved in the alignments of List 3 see the tables, 
particularly Table 5, and the Charts, which summarize the statis- 
tical data of the tables. 


MARK 
7:6 wo yeypattar pH ABLW o 700 pl s: WH 
Kau eutev D (c ff? dicens, g? dicens ante hypocrit.) 
wo euTev 565 arm (a b qui dixit) 
oo euTev © 
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7:29 81a TovTov Tov Aoyov vTAaye PPHNRABLWO ¢ rell s; WH 
uTaye Sta T. Tt Aoyov (D) A 565 700 abcf gliqn sy 
8:15 opate p*XABCLW og rell s; WH 
DO 2X 565 it sy’ pe 


LUKE 


7:47 Qu ALAPTLAL AUTYT (975) BEGHILMSYVXP A@AZ pmq 
go co Bas K s; WH 
QUTNS at awaptiac NAFKWII 69 al go co Cl 
avin wudAAw D ff? 1 
10:36 tmynovov Soke cou yeyovevat p> XABCLWXTAOAE 
unc? » pm; WH 
SOKEL GoL TANGLOV yey. p* 1 al it?! vg Or s 
SOKELO TANOLOV yeyovevar De 
11:13 vTapyovteo pp” ABCEFGHLRSUVWIAOA ho pm 
s; WH 
ovteo NDKMXII al Marc 
11:43 tows gapicatos =p >p7>ABCLWXTAGQATI unc? d o pl f 
l vgs; WH 
wapisato. ND amm bce ff? 1q sy¢ Cl 
11:54 evedpevovtes avtov p*p7>ABCLWALII unc® Xd o pl vg 
(f) sy eth s; WH 
evedpevovteao NOX 1308 am co lat 
| Dabceilq sy° arm 
12:27 two avéaver... vyder pPp?>XNABLOQWXIAAITI 070 
unc? d\ ¢ pl f q g! vg syP bo K s; WH 
TOO oute vyVEL ouvte vary D a sys Cl Tert 
14:1 ecdOew p*p?>NABLW A pm K s; WH 
ecaehOerv DM® © 28 69 157 al it vg sa bo arm 
14:2 tio p?p>XABLWO o pl K s; WH 
_rsds:&DA Hc ff4 11 gq mt sys 
16:6 Batove p/>ABIIPrA@AII unc? dX @ pm co syP™mest a b 
ff? q gat K s; WH 
Badova NLWX 127 237 pc Or 
KaBova D2 713 
kadova D* 1241 pce f1 (1) r! vg Chr 
22:19,20 to cwua ov + TO UTEP... EKXUVVOMEVOV p”> 
rell Marc or Tert K Hf s; [[WH]] 
TO OWA ov (om rest of 19 & all of 20) D a ff2 11 sys 
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24:6 ovKk cot. woe adrdra nyEep8yn p> rell H K s; [[WH]] 
(C*—arra; W aveotn; acd C2ADAO Xo pm K) 
_  =—s «Da be ff? 1 
nyep87n sa bo Marc; nyep0y Ek veKpwv C 
24:12 o de weTpoo ... yeyovoo p>XABILWXTAGOATI unc? 
pl c f ff2 vg sycP> sa bo eth Eus H K s; [[WH]] 
(om vs 12) Dabel fu sy © Marc 
24:51 att avTwv KaAL AVEPEPETO ELD TOV OUPAVOV p/>N 
ABCLXIA @AII unc’ pl c f q vg sy Cyr H K s; 
[[WH]] 
aT avTwv N*D abe ff? | sys 
24:52 Hpookvyncavtes avtov uTeotpewav p>XABCO unc}3 
rell c £ q vere! K H s; [[WH]] 
uteotp. Dabe ff? 1 Aug (tpook. vteotp. 700 pc) 


JOHN 


4:51 Sovdoi avtov p*6p7>ABCWIAGAII unc? pl K s; WH 
dsoviot NDLiabcef ff21vg 
7:38 eyo ouTw p p> BLTWXTAOQA unc’ d o 33 pmf g2 d 
syPh sq Nonn K s; [WH] 
eyw ovK NDKMII al lat syS’* bo arm Epip Chr Amb 
10:11 tTiOnow pp7> rell K s; WH 
Sidwow pX*D e b ff iq vg sy’ bo (Cl) 
—— 10:34 vopw vnwv pp?>X2ABLX uncre!! vg sa bo (sy)K s; WH 
vouLw p*X*DO 1170 itf/sys geo Tert Eus Hil 
11:35 edaxpuvoev p(p7>)ABCLX unc’! pl sa syP Chr And K 
s; WH 
Kau edaKkpvgev N*DO 61 346 788 828 1010 lat sysP ar 
gg bopt 
edakp. Se 1093 1216 
edakp. ovv 317 


ACTS 
5:10 c&eveykavteo eOaiav p*>NAB rell s; WH 
ovoTetvavtes e€eveyKav Kar e8abav Det syph 
5:16 owtiueo cOepa. atavtes p*NABEP pl vg etc K s; WH 
KQL ELWVTO TaVTeca D gig p sa Lef 
5:31 de&ta p+ NAB rell s; WH 
d0€y D* gig psa Irlat 


* 
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13:27 


13:33 


13:47 


16:18 


16:36 


17:14 
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cot nuac psXABEHP pl K H s; WH 

cot yn CD (vv 899 af) g p 

eotuv Dam 

Kat aciac pHXBCD2EHP pl vg co sy arm eth s; WH 

AD* 12lect d 

KQL ATEVLOQVTED ELD QAUTOV TAVTEG OL KABECOWEVOL 
p®NABC rell s; WH 

KQUL NTEVvuCov SE AVT® TAVTET OL KAOHLEVOL 
De (gg d) 

ELT YAP XOANV TUKPLAO KaL DUVSeadmov p*>p74NABC rell 
kHs; WH 

EV YAP TLKPLAG YOAH Kat Guvdsecpw D* Iriat 

TOAVTA TA TPOTTETAYWEVaA Gou p>p/4NXBC rell s: WH 

TA TPOGT. GoL TaVTAaA A 

ta mpoot. co. D 96 142 160 sa 

og ptp/4Xc¢ABCEHLP pl Chr Thdt K H s; WH 

wo N* 33 pc Thphl 

ovtoo D tol sy sa Ir 

autor THY xwpav pt>p74XAB rell s; WH 

Tao xwpac autwv D 242 vg Leif 

QUTWV THY TOA E 33 

Tag Pwvad p*NABC rell s; WH 

Tao ypaoao DE 

ujnoouv pPNXBC rell s; WH 

TOV KUPLOV LyGOoUV xyptaotov D (614) sa Amb 

TOV KUPLOV NOV uncovv 137 syPms Hil 

OVTOV EK VeKpwv A 

evteTartar ptNABC rell 5; WH 

evtedAetar 3 61 

evtetadkev D* 47me escr Cyr Thdrt 

ce€eNOeuwv p*>NABC rell Eust Chr Ps-Ath Euth >; WH 

wa e€edkOno D g gig Leif 

eEehOe 33 

ev eipnvyn pp/4ABC rell s; WH (evo evpnyvnv 8) 

_srs—sOé<Dsogg 

TopevecO8ar p*>p74XAB rell s; WH 

ateNBew D 


ROMANS 


5:18 


Sukarwpwatoa pt$XABC pl s; WH 
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To SuKaLtwwa DEG 69 syP 
- Kat duKaLwwa F 
5:19 evoa pt6XABC pl s; WH 
evoo avOpwiov D*FG d* f g Ir Cyr Aug 
6:2. owtwweo p*>XABCD rell Cl Tert Aug al s; WH 
outtveo yap FGdef g vg sy Or Amb 
6:8 ovviynoousv pt*XABDEL pl d e m4 vg Eus Cl Chr gs; 
WH 
ouv(nowwev CKP 104 205 460 ks Bas Dam Thphl 
ouv(noope8a FG 
6:8 avtw pt*XABCDSEKLP rell m?! fu dimid tol vgs co ar 
(sy) eth Tert Or Eus Bas Chr Amb Aug s; WH 
Tw ypiatw D*EFG de f g vg¢ am harl marian (sy) 
8:20 ovy exovoa p**XABCD rell 5s; WH 
ev Oedkovca FG (Latin?! non volens) de f g vg Ir Or Hil 
Amb 
8:21 ot. p**ABCD°‘EKLP pl s; WH 
dStoTL ND*FG 
adkia 179 
8:22 ovvwdi.wer p**NABCD pls; WH 
oduvet FG (cf various lat rendreings in Tisch.) 
8:32 oo ye TOV LOLOU LOU OUK E~EeLGaTO p*>*XABC pl s; WH 
oo ovde vLOU LOLOU E~eLGaTO (D)FG 
8:35. tis p*tXABCD pl Or Eus Cyr Tert Cyp Anti Leif 
s; WH 
tis ouv FG d* f g m* vg* arm Or 
8:37 tovayatynoavtoa ptXABCKL pl sy co arm go Cl Or 
Eus Bas Chr Thdt Dam Amb Aug K Hs; WH 
Tov ayatnoavTta DEFG def g vg Tert Or Cyp Leif 
Hil 
8:38 ayyedou pt*XABC pl Or Eph Bas Ant Hil Aug Cl 
s; WH 
ayyekoo DEFGdef g co Amb Aug 
9:1 ypiotw p**XABCD°KL pl vgre# Or Arch Did Aug 
s;5 WH 
Xptotw unoov D*EFGde fg arm Or Ath Amb 
9:1 ev mvevpatt p**XABCD pls; WH 
ouv Tvevpatt FG g 
9:3 ato p**XABCFKL pls; WH 
vtto DEG 
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ovyyevav wou p**XABC p/ Or Eus Bas Thdr Dam sg; 
WH 
ovyyevwv D*FG d* g go Or Chr Cyr Amb Aug 
Kata p**XABC pls; WH 
twv Kata DEFG as" Bas Thdt 
ot (p**)SABCD pl s; WH 

FG 


Kat pXABCD pl Ir Or Chr Caes Ath Hil Aug Amb 
s; WH 
__s«#FG f g Hip Epip Cyp Hil 
tapanr®) p*6XABKL pl tol co Or Caes Cyr Aug s; WH 
tgpanAdttac DEFG vg arm Or Chr Amb Aug 
tov Bcov p**XABD pl Or s; WH 
8cov FG Or Chr 
To Oew p**NABD EKLP pl Cl Or Thdr al s; WH 
8ew D*FG 
oTaa%) pt*XNABD pls; WH 
oTwo av FG 
avOpwtroa p**XABD pls; WH 
_ ss FG@ ff g sy ar® Chr 
Acyet p*OXABKLP pl tol go sy Chr Cyr Dam Aug 
ss WH . 
Aeyet NH ypaon DE 33 pe de vg‘ am fu harl arm Or al 
N ypaon Acyet FGf g bo eth 
TO pnua scott p*t>XAB pl Or Chr Thdt Cyr Dam 
s; WH 
cot To pnua DEFGd ef g vg go arm Or Hil Amb 
aTOTOALaA pt*XABCLP pl d** vg sy Or s; WH 
_ sO: D* EFGd* ef g 
Ty Baad pt*XABCD pl Iust Or Eus s; WH 
To Baad FG 
emucnte. pt*XABCD pl s; WH 
eteCynte. FG 5 336 441 def g vg sy Or Amb 
ov THY GapKa p**XABC pls; WH 
TV capka wou DEFG 
e’yevou post charac p**XABC pl vg go syP Ir s; WH 
eyevou post cuvKowwwvoao D*FG ks df g co eth Or 
Amb 
ouvtot pt©XABC pl s; WH 


LIST III 


avtou D*FG 88 sypms | 
Tap o Set Mpoveww pt6XABD pl Ir Or s; WH 
FG 425 f g 


KabaTep p*>XAB pl s; WH 


wotep D*EFG . 
egwev p**XABD pl Or Eus s; WH 
FG fg 


xypevata  p**XABD"CELP pl e f vg* Or Chr Thdr Thdt 


Dam Thphl Oec Aug s; WH 
wveraco D*FG d* g am ap Or Hil Amb Aug al 


EKOLKOG ELO OpynV p*(eydtKoa)NSABLP pm guelph vg 


sy co ar eth go Ir Or s; WH 
Elo OpynV EkdiKoo N*D*E al2> d*** Chr Thdt 
exdukogo D*FG 1944 d* f g 
to yap p**XABD pl Cl Or s; WH 
yeypattTa. yep FG fg Amb 


TANPwWWaA ovv p*6X(A)BDEL pl f vg sa bo syP Cl Or 


Chr Thdt Dam Aug... s; WH 
TANpwwa S¢ D*FGdegm! eth Aug... 
TANpwWa P 88 12lect 
ovv pt6XABCD pl Cl Or s; WH 

_. FG 3 fg go arm 


mpoeypaon (p4©)NACDSELP pl s; WH 


tpoceypaeyn D*FG 
eypaon Bde f gm’ vg arm eth Or Cl Amb 
EV TW TLOTEVELYD Pt©NABC pl s; WH 
_ rs DEFG d* ef g m” arm Vig 
ev2) pt6XABC pl s; WH 

D*EFe' G 104 328 g Chr 


ayabocuvya p*>ABCD pl Cl Or Delar s; WH 


ayatno FGdef gm?’ vg Amb al 

SUVAMEVOL KAL AAANAOVG p*>NABCDP pl s; WH 
(add\ove L al’? g sy Or gl) 

akAnAove Suvawevor Det “EFG 

ewvat p**XABC pl s; WH 

yeveo—at D*FG 

KaTtetpyacato p**XABCP pl s; WH 

KaTynpyacato DEFGL 

ovy otrov p**XABCD¢cD*(ovux) pl s; WH 


16:17 
16:18 


16:20 


16:27 
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otrov ouk D*FG f g Chr 
evexoTTounv pt >XNABCLP rell s; WH 
evexoTnv DEFG 
exwv2) p*XABC pl s; WH 
exw D*FG 69 103 242 os d* fg 
Topevwwar pt>XABC p/ Chr Dam al s; WH 
Topevowat DEFGP al!> Euth 
Topevoowat L 464** 
Topevawwar Thdt 
yap pt*XABCDELP pl (co) sy? Euth Thdt Dam Thphl 
Oec s; WH 
FG de f g vg sy are (co) arm eth Or 


Tpogevyats pt©XABC pl s; WH 


Tpocevxyaras vyuwv DEFG 356™8 nscr** de f g vge co 
eth 
eipynvyna ptXABCD<£ pl s; WH 
Elpnvyg ntTw D*EFG 
de p**XABCD*ELP pl d*** e vg sy co Or Chr Thdt 
Dam Amb s; WH 
D*FG d* f g arm eth 


ela xptotov pt*XABCLP pls; WH © 


ev yptaotw DEFG al!® 

xptotw p**XABC pl Or s; WH 

xptatw unoov DEFG d* f g Amb al 

Ev xpitotw pt©XABLP pl am fu semid harl tol sy co eth 
Or Chr Thdt Dam Amb s; WH 

ev KupLwW CDEFG 69 102 218 1912 de f g arm Chr 

oKoTetv pt*XABCLP pl vg Or s; WH 

acMadkwo oKotrette DEFG d* e f g m® Auct 

Kat evioytag p*>XABCLP pl d*** m®! vg Or s; WH 

D*EFG 3 33 76 218 327 336 425 d* e f g Chr 

N Xxapio... weO vUwy pt©XNABCLP pl d*** vg Or 
Amb s; WH 

_ss—s:«DEFFG d* eff g 

coow Oew p**XABC pl s; WH 

Gew coow DEde 


I CORINTHIANS 


1:8 


EV TH NMEPA Pt*NABCLP pl r sy co arm eth Or s; WH 
Ev TH Tapovota DEFG d ef g Amb Cass 


1:9 


3:17 


3:19 


4:5 
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Su ptNABC pl Or Sev Chr Thdt Eus Phot s; WH 

ve Der FerGsr 

TOV KUPLOV HOV LAGOV xptaTou p*>XABCLP pl r vg sy 
co arm eth Or Cyp Amb s; WH 

XPlLaoToU LYGOV TOV KUpLOU HOV DstE e 

LYTOU XPLOTOU TOV KUpLOV HWY F(om tov)G df g 

eBattica p*>XABC pl s; WH 

BeBatTiuKa D*FG 

yap p**XABC pl der vg Ir Or Eus s; WH 

ovv Ds&tEs'FG 93 f g eth 

youv Pamph 

Kavxynonta. p**XABCDEL pl s; WH 

Kavyjnoetar FGP bs ose 

SuKaLoouvyn Te ptONABCD*** pl] Or Dial Eus Cyr 
s;5 WH 

Kat dukatoouvyn D**FG Or 

SuKatoovvy D* 

EV YOBW KaL EV TPOLW p*>XNABC pl s; WH 

ev COBW Kat TAPOWW DE 1926 de 

poBw kat Tpoww FG 76 f g r vg Ambst 

Tov avOpwtrov) p4“XABCD pl Or Eus Bas Ant s; WH 

—____— FG ff g it arm Or Hil Amb 

ta Tov Beou p*t©NABC p/ Or s; WH 

to Tov Oeovu Ds 

Ta €v TH Dew FG g Hil 

Koopou pt>XABCLP p/ fu harl* tol sy eth Just Or Eus 
Ath Bas Epip Novat s; WH 

Kogpov tTovtov DEFG f g it vg* co arm Bas Cyr 

oapkikot pf*XABCD‘SELP pl Euth Cl s; WH 

capkivor D*FG 

Aeyyn Tis pt*NABCLP pl (LP=Aevyeu tis) s; WH 

tis Neyxy DEFG def gr Ambst 

toutov p**XBCLP pl sa bo sy? eth Or Eus Chr Cyr Did 
Thdt Dam s; WH 

avtov ADEFG 205 326 sy arm Or 

To Oew p**XABLP p/ Euth Or Dion Eus Herm Chr 
Thdt Dams; WH , 

8ew CDEFG 221 bs ost Cl Or 

oo p**XABC pl Or Amb Ambst s; WH 

D*EFG def g Aug 
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ye pt*XABC pl s; WH 

ioe DFG 

yYpaew tavta p**XABCLP pls; WH 

TavTa ypaow DEFG de f g ks“ vg 

TLWa TOV TATPOG EXELV P*>XNABC pl s; WH 

TOV TATPOG EXEW TWAa DEFG 

touto p**XABCD pls; WH 

_ssFG 

Tov ToLovTOV p**XABD pl det vg Or Dial Lect s; WH 

avtov Fe'G g sy cth 

TPAYMA EXWV TPOG TOV ETEpOV Pt>NABC pl vg sy Cl 
Dam s; WH 

Tpoo TOV ETEPOV TPAYWA ExwV DEFG 1926 def gco 
yu Chr Thdt Thphl Cyp Aug Ambst 

Topvno wedyn p*°XABC pl Or Dial Meth s; WH 

wedyn Ttopyno DEFG de f g vg Ant Ir Or Tert 
Cyp Leif 

Tao Topvetag p**XABCDLP pl Cl Or Meth Tert Chr s; 
WH 


TyHVv topvuiav FG f g vg sy Tert Or Cyp Ambst 

OvK eyKpaTtevovTar p**XAB32CD3KLP on EvKp-) pl 
Or Meth s; WH 

ov Kpatevovtar FG 

yuvatkt p46XABCKLPQ pl s; WH 

yuvaukt TH TLaTY DEFG it vg sy are Cl Tert 

StaTtacconat p*>XNABC pl s; WH 

dibacKka D*EFG it vg 

EV W EKANONH adedAgor P*t>NAB pl s; WH 

adedgou Ev w EKANOH DexrAnOynte)EFG de f g Ambst 

ev ® EKANON 104 206 241 255 326 2831 as Thdt 

ott KQAOV pt>NAB pl Or Meth Bas s; WH 

ott KaAOV eotiv D*FG it vg sy 

yyun ptXAB 459 pl Or Meth Bas s; WH 

yoann D*FG 

Tm oapKku p*>XAB p/ Or Meth Bas Dam s; WH 

ev TH capKkt D*FG 

o katpoo p*6XABKLP pm m’? vg Meth Eus Bas Thdt 
Tert Ambst s; WH | 

otto Katlpog DEFGYW 319 642 al it vg™s sy co basm 
arm Dam Tert Or Thphl 


9:16 


9:18 


9:22 


9:22 


9:24 


10:8 
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TH KUpLW p*©XABD pl Meth Eus Bas Eph Epip s; WH 

two Vew FG fg vg Or Cyp Amb Tert 

yawEettTooav ptTXNAB(KLP= yapnrt-) pl s; WH 

yawetto D*FG 1108 1611 g sy arm Epip Aug 

yaunndnyar p**XABDL*(yapyoar) pl Cl Or Epip Bas 
s; WH 

yaun8y FGde f g vg Tert 

exelv p**XABD pl f vg Or Novat Hier s; WH 

exw FG d* g it Tert Ambst 

ovdev pt*XABD pl s; WH 

ovdev cotuv FG f g m° vg sy co Ir Or Aug Ambst 

Ta ELvoWAObUTA EGOLeL p*t*XNAB pl s; WH 

ceaOtety Ta evdwdo8vTta DEFG def g vg Or 
Aug Ambst 

Bpwua ptXABD pl s; WH 

To Bpwna FG 

wou?) pt+XABDbc EKLP pl sy co basm arm eth Cl Bas 
Aug Amb s; WH 

_s—sSs:~D* Fg de f g vg it Cyp Aug Ambst 

ceaOueu p*>XAB pl s; WH 

egOcet kau TLven DEFGde f g 

Tov Bowv pt*XABC 915 pl s; WH 

Tept TOV Bowv DEFG 104 177 181 326 337 441 618 999 
1311 12!ect it vg Or 

KavXynLa ptX2ABCKLP pl vg sy sa bo arm eth Or Chr 
Euth Thdt Dam Aug Ambst s; WH 

xapio N*DEFG de f g it Ambst 

Ty e€ovota ptXNABC pl s; WH 

TyHv e€ovotav D*FG 38 

Tyo c€ovotas 181 1836 1898 

ac0evecow ptXABC pl s; WH 

acQevovaw DEFG 

TAVTWS TLVAG p*t>XNABC pl s; WH 

TavTwo Tiva 1311 

Tavtac DEFG it vg 

tovo Ttavtac 33 Cl Or Mac 

ouTwu  p*S8ABCD pl 5; WH 

eyw Se AEYW vutv ovrwa DFG f g Ir Cyp Ambst 

TOPVEVWILEV .. . ETOpVevdav pt>NABDC E pl Chr Thdt 
Dam s; WH 
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11:20 
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TOPVEVOMEV ... ETOPVevdaY KLP 
TOPVEVTOWWEV ... ETOPVEvaaVv 33 69 441 
TOpvevwwEev .. . céEeTIOpvevcav 056 1 385 424* 
EKTOPVEVWWLEV . . . E€ETOPVevTGaV D*FG Chr 


ouvk Etrkngev pt©XABCD p/ Or s; WH 

ov kKaTetAngev 206 1758 1835 | 

ov kaTakaBryn FGe f g vg Or Cyp Aug Hil Ambst 

caoet p*>XABC pl Or Ath Bas Eph Mac s; WH 

agnoer DEFG 

o duvacOc p**XABCD pl s; WH 

Suvacdbe uTEeveyKetvy FG fg Aug 

aptov proXABC pl s; WH 

QPTOV KAL TOV EVOTG ToTHPLov D(—eEvoc)EFG it vgs 
demid harl tol yo Ambst Pelag 

atistwv p**XABC pl s; WH 

atTiustwv cio SecTvov D*EFG de f g fu* vg sa Ambst 
Pelag 

TaVTA tTacw p**XABC pl Or Hil vg s; WH 

Ttacw tavtTa DE go it Tert Or 

TACLW KATA TaVTA FG 

mapadsoceis pt*XABC(Lp tapadwoe.o) pl s; WH 

Tapadsogeta wou DFG it vg Ambst 

TH KEQAANH p*©XNABC pl s; WH 

Ke~akyn D*FG 

EV vLV autos pt©XABCFG pl fu** tol ¢>5 WH 

veto avtou DE de vg Ambst Pelag 

Tw Dew TpocTEvXedVaL p*>NABCHKLP(W 330 —tw) pm 
s; WH 

Tpocevy. TH Oew DEFG it vg sy 

EV ULL UTTapXELD pt>XABCD>KLP pl s; WH 

vTapx. ev yuty D* EFG vg sy arm 

vTapxe.v am fu dimid harl tol Or Ambst 

QUDEGELG EV ULV eLvar pt>NABC pm s; WH (aup. ev. 
ev vutv DCE 330 coy(ev vu. arp. evv. 42 234 522) 

om ev vyuty D*FG de fg vg Tert Or Cyp Aug Ambst 

cotw p*6XABC pl s; WH 

ett D*FG 

__ sd de f vg Ambst 

ev To pt©XABC pl Cl s; WH 


11:22 


11:23 


11:23 


11:28 


12:1 


12:3 


12:9 


12:10 
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emt. TH DEFG Chr 

eco To «3 33 1108 1611 

ecOtety kat TLVeLY p*t©XABCD pl s; WH 

Mayet Kat TELY FG 

TH vuKTL nN p**XABC pl s; WH 

q vuktt. D*FG 1912 lat 

aptov p**XABC pl s; WH 

Tov aptov D*FG 

avOpwtog cavtov ptXBKL 88 1912 pl sy arm eth (sa 
bo=av0. de Sokuw. eaut.) Cl Or Bas Chr Cyr Thdt 
Dam s; WH 

cavtov avd. CD(D*=0 avé.)EFGP 33 81 181 326 it vg 
go Euth Dam 

om avd. 255 

adéedmor... ayvoew p*>*XABC pl s; WH 

ayvoew adedkgo. D* EFG 336 1739 de f g vg eth Did 
Ath Ambst 

LAuAwy p*>NABC pl 5; WII 
_.__.... DEF" G de g Hil Vict 

Se) p**XABC pl Cl Cyr Chr Thdrt Hil s; WH 

D*EFG it vg Eus arm Hil (same witt om 

devs 10) 

Eevepynwata p*>XABC p/ Cl Or Eus Cyr Bas Caes Aug 
s; WH 

evepyeta DEFG (181= = evepyevar)(056 = evepynpwa) 
it vg Hil 


LIST IV 


Papyrus-Byzantine Plus Varying Support 
(Western and/or Alexandrian) 
But Opposed by Westcott and Hort 


Lists 4 and 5 complete the spectrum of alignments and com- 
parisons which have significance for this study. These two lists set 
forth readings with papyri-Byzantine plus varying support from Al- 
exandrian and/or Western witnesses. The lists are divided on the 
basis of whether or not the papyrus-Byzantinc-plus reading is op- 
posed (4) or supported hesistantly (5) by WH. 

In List 4 there are some fifteen or so readings which could have 
been classified in List 1 as distinctively Byzantine readings sup- 
ported by the papyri, but they have one or more members of the 
Alexandrian group, (cf. footnote, no. 11, p. 143.! For an outstand- 
ing example, see Luke 10:41-42, “but one thing is necessary” evos 
de cotLv xp). This is the Byzantine reading but it 1s also read by the 
first hand of manuscript C which kept it from being classified as a 
distinctively Byzantine reading. It also has a few Old Latin manu- 
scripts reading with it, as well as the Curetonian Syriac, but this 
reading in Luke 10:41-42 probably would have been classified as a 
“Syrian” reading by WH. Their doubt over this passage was not 
because of the manuscript evidence reading with evos de eaotuv, but 
because the other Alexandrians were found dispersed among three 


1They were placed in List 4 to begin with because of the attestation of manu- 
script C, but compare the statements of WH (quoted pp. 141-142) regarding the 
identification of distinctive readings. 
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different readings, and the whole clause is omitted by D, an omis- 
sion which caused them to put it in half-brackets in their text. The 
passage is now found to be supported by two papyri, The Chester 
Beatty p*> and p’>. These combine to show that the “Syrian” read- 
ing was early and was preserved accurately, though almost alone, by 
the Byzantines. 

Here may be seen the striking circumstance of a Byzantine read- 
ing existing early in Egypt, as witnessed by the two early papyri, 
preserved by the first hand of one Alexandrian (C) but the rest of 
the Alexandrians making changes. B gocs one way; Aleph goes still 
another; and the minor Alexandrians go yet a third way which is 
really a conflation combining all the elements found in the others, 
and this is the one followed by WH and placed in half brackets. 
Then, as mentioned above, the entire passage has drupped vut of 
the geographically Western text-type, though the Sinaitic Syriac 
also agrees in omitting it. Luke 10:41-42, then, is an example of a 
reading which previously was thought of as characteristically Byz- 
auline, and therefore late, but it 1s now seen to reach back deep into 
the second century. Two papyrus witnesses to the reading are found 
in Egypt, witnesses which attest that this “Byzantine” reading was 
known in Egypt at the time the Alexandrian text-type was being 
formed. 

Aside from these passages which might have been classified in 
List 1, however, the list presents readings where the papyrus-Byz- 
antine reading is supported with some members of the Western and/ 
or Alexandrian text-types but is nevertheless opposed by WH. List 
4 is a selection of eighty readings taken from a much larger group, 
of which about 195 remain. These in the list were selected because 
they involved variants which would be more likely to show up in 
translation than the larger number of readings of this type which 
were left out of the list. 

Some of the readings in List 4 (as well as in List 5) illustrate the 
relatively mixed nature of not only the Western but also the Alex- 
andrian text-type as compared to the Byzantine. Many of the in- 
stances in List 4 illustrate cases where, if the Byzantine text’s 
independent weight of external evidence were acknowledged, the 
doubt surrounding the readings supported by WH would either be 
increased or the reading adopted by the printed texts would be 
changed. For some examples of modern editorial change 1n this di- 
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rection (i.e., In instances where papyri are involved) compare the 
following places in List 4 where the American Bible Society’s Greek 
Testament (UBS) departs from the WH reading for the papyrus- 
Byzantine-plus reading and where, at the same time, ABS treats the 
variant in its apparatus: Matthew 26:20; Luke 9:59; 10:15; 10:41, 
42; 11:24; 16:12; John 9:6; 11:45; 16:28; Acts 16:32; Romans 8:34; 
10:5 (change in word order affecting meaning); I Corinthians 6:11; 
15:10; II Corinthians 1:14; 2:7; 8:19; Ephesians 3:9; Philippians 
2:26; 3:13; Colossians 1:20; I Peter 5:2; II Peter 3:18. In connection 
with the same List 4, some other instances may be noticed where 
the text of UBS has quietly? changed the WH reading for the one 
supported by papyrus-Byzantine-plus: Mark 9:30; Luke 11:20; 
23:39; 24:49; John 2:12; 2:15; 5:15; 6:71; 8:41; 13:36; 18:29; Acts 
7:15; 9:37; 10:19; Romans 8:34; II Corinthians 7:14; I Peter 1:9. 

This does not imply that UBS favors the Byzantine text. It is 
probably doubtful that very many of the above changes would have 
been made had it not been for the papyri which attested the read- 
ings. UBS has a fondness for the shortest readings and also a prefer- 
ence for B which sometimes outstrips WH, as it reveals in passages 
such as Romans 15:19, where it moves away from WH to the read- 
ing found only in B and two Fathers. In other passages, such as I 
Corinthians 2:16 and II Corinthians 4:6, UBS neither moves from 
the WH-supported reading nor makes any note that there are sig- 
nificant variants at these points. 

Again, in this list as in the others, the corrections of p® call for 
attention. There are two instances (John 2:15; 12:22) where p® 
reads with the Byzantine combination and p®® changes to the Alex- 
andrian combination of p’°>BL etc. There is one correction (11:45) 
where the first hand of p®® is uncertain, but the correction is to a 
reading found in two relatively late manuscripts: 0141, a tenth cen- 
tury manuscript (of von Soden’s C class), and 473 (a von Soden [Kc 
manuscript) of the thirteenth. There are also two instances in List 4 
where the correction is from a definite Alexandrian alignment to the 
reading supported by the Byzantine text (2:12 and 14:17). 


2Aland, et.al., The Greek New Testament (New York: American Bible Society, 
1966). 

3UBS gives no indication in its apparatus that it has forsaken WH in these in- 
stances. 
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MATTHEW : 
26:20 Swdexa p” (p*5)BDI unc? d\ © 565 700 pl sa sys Eus 
Ks 
Swoeka LaInTWYV NALMWAOII® 074 33 pc it vg sa bo 
syPh arm eth Chr Or; [WH] 
26:39 mpoced\8wv p--XACDILWIAOII2 067 074 unc® dX 33 69 
pm syP Chr K 
mpoehOwv p?7BMII* @ al latt sa bo sy’ Or Hil /7 
s; [WH] 


MARK 


5:22 ov pACNWII> 0107 unc? \ o 565 700 pl c f 1 syP 
arm go K s 
XBDLA® 102 892 a be ff2 g!-2 iq vg co sy 
eth arr H; WH 
6:16 ott p*ACWAII® unc? o pl co go K s 
NBDLO X 28 33 69 124 565 700 it vg sy arm 
eth Or H; WH 
9:30 tapetopevovto p**XAB2]CLNWXTA® unc? dv o@ 565 
700 rell b d ff? g2ik1qvgcosy arm K 5 
etopevovto B*Ds ac f go eth; [WH] 


LUKE 


4:35 s&Eavtov p>ACMQXTAATI unc? pl K s | 
at avtov XSBDLVE 1 13 al it vg (latt ext ab) Or; WH 
9:59 Kupte pPp7>XAB2CLWXTAOASII unc’ d pl latt sy°P 
sa bo H K s 
ss B* DV 57 sys Or; WH 
10:15 KataBiBacOyon pPNACLRWXTAOASITI unc’ d g pl it 
go co arm K s 
KaTaBynon p’>BD 579 sys eth arm; [WH] 
10:41,42 evoo de cotw xpeta p?p7>AC*PWIAOATI unc? dv 
(exc. 1) » pl f g! q vg sy°P Chr Antio K s 
oAvywv Se coTtiv ypeta 38 syPal arm 
OALYWV SE xpELa NH Evoon B 
oAvywv de eat xpeta yn evoo C2L 1 33 579 syhme bo 
eth; [WH] 
OALYOV SE EOTLY NH EvOT pP2N 
omit whole clause D a bce ffilr sys 
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10:42 at avutyno p3(p)p>X°CPWIA@AII unc? dX @ pl cd f vg 
Cl Mac Did Bas K s 
autno N*aBDL a be ff? i11q; WH 
11:20 evde.. .(—eyo) phHX*AWXTAOATI unc? dX pm b f ff2 i 
vg arm Eus Cyr K s 
ev d3e eyw D pc co eth Tert Bas Chr 
evde...eyw p>X8BCLR o 33 al ff? 1qr! syP H; 
[WH] 
11:24 evpioxov p®X*ACDE*GHRSWTAATI uncre! © 118 pl 
it?! vg etc K s 
EVPLOKOV ToTE p/>X°BLXOE 33 pc ys b 1 sa bo sy?P; 
[WH] 
11:42 agurevar (p*X* 57 ys agevvar)BeCWXTAOATI 
unc’ y pl Ks 
Tapewar p>X°B*L o 346; WH 
Tapaguevar A 
omit (with whole phrase from tavta on) D Marc 
16:12 vpetepov p>XADPRWXTAOQAITI unc? d @ pil lat go sy 
co ar Bas Cyr Or Cyp K s 
qeetepov BL 1574 pc Or; [WH] 
eov 157 e11 Marc 
23:39 avtov Acywv p?PXACQRXITAATI unc® rell a b c f ff? g 
vg sa bo sy“ arm eth Or K s 
avtov BDLel; WH | 
24:49 atootehkw p?>X*ACDNWIOAITI unc’ Xd o pl 
(pc —ehw) K s 
c€atootehAw N°BL(-cdw)XA 33 157 pc; WH 
mittam a g2 tol ing vgs co 


JOHN 
1:19 ameoteviav pp >XC3LWIAATI unc? pl K s 
ATECTELAQV TPOG avTOV ABC*33 249 pc sy* co arm eth 
Chr; WH 
Tpoo avtov ateotevav O pe lat 
2:12 adedgor avtov p®“NAHMVWXTAOATI unc? pl b f 1 vg 
co syP OrEpip Cyr K s 
adedgor p© p> BL(T)V(0141) 0162 1071 ac e Or; WH 
2:15 to keppa (p® JNAPTO@AII unc? pl it?’ vg K s 
TA KEpLaTa p*©ep>BLW X 083 33 pc b q co Or 
Eus; WH 


4:51 


6:71 


8:41 


9:6 


10:16 


11:45 


12:22 


13:36 


14:16 
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QUTW KaLaTHyyeLlav pSSACWIOA unc? pl Cyr K s 

QUTO KaL Hyyetkav ND lat sy°P sa (XD also om 
\ey-ovteo after -yevriav) 

QUTO KaL avryyyetkav KIT pe d 33 sa 

avtw p/>BLN 185 213 pc bo eth; WH 

avyyyewsv p©p75ABIOAII unc’ d 28 al sa ac? Ks 

atTnyyeviev DKUA o 33 al 

eutev NCL pc bo it’; [WH] 

QUNYYELAEV KaL ELTTEV avTo\T W 

nuntiavit it?! vg etc 

Cnoetar pSBCEGHMSTUVIAATIO unc® \ o pm 
Or Ks 

(noe. (p7>)XDLWO 33 al; WH 

cco WV p©OXC2WIAOATI 2X o pl it ve Ks 

sia. p’°>BC*DL pc sy eth; WH 

eit. ouv , p©p7>CDXTAOAITI unc? 33 565 1241 pl f vg 
sa syP° Or Cyr K s 

eum. NBLTW 118 209 pc ab e ff? 1 q fos co sy arm eth; 
WH 

eTexpioev pp7>X(AD -ypevcev, EA pe -ypynoev) WO 
do pl Ir'@t latt sy K s 

ete8yKkev BCO1093 sa; [WH] 

expicev 661 

yevynoetar p6p7>X*ATAATI unc’ o 28 pl it?! vg sy Rus 
Bas Cyr Thdt K s 


yevynoovta, pPX°SBDLXWE® dX 33 pc f vg) sa bo arm 


go Cl; WH 

Q ETOLNTEV p6p45(P6> \NA*LWXTAQAITI unc’ o pl lat 
bo arm Or K sg, 

o etrounaev (p% ) ACBC*D 2X pce sa ac? go sei [WH] 


OOA ETOLNTEV p 0141 473 
KaL TAAL p® X(+ epy.)(D)(W)XTAAITI unc’ d\ @ pl K 
S 
p© pABLO it; WH 
aTeKkpLby avTtw p®XAC2WXTAGAITI unc’ dX @ pl K s 
atekpt8n BC*L 229* lat co go arm sy; WH 
Aeyet avtw D 
wa wevn p°©A(D)WIAOAITI unc’ Xd o pl vg arm sy? K s 
wan (p7>)SBLQX (060) 33 co go sy*; [WH] 
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14:17 


16:28 


18:29 


20:19 


ACTS 
7:15 


9:37 


10:11 


10:19 


13:26 


15:40 


16:32 
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Cc ° . 
yuvooket avto p AXTA® uncpl ite! Did K s 


yuowoker avtoy DL 
yuwookme p© p7>XBW 579 a Leif; WH 
Tapa Tov TaTpOG p-p22NACZYTAGOAII unc’ d @ pl 
Cyr Ks 
ek Tov Tatpog BC*LXW 33 249 Epip; WH 
a patre it vg (but Hil: ex patre, de patre, a patre) 
KaTa p®XaACDsuppLWXTAO unc’! dv © pl b f ff g gat 
vg co sy Chr Cyr K 
X*B 579 e it@*(a cq); WH 
wabyntar cuvnywevor (p©©)EGKMSXTOA pl it K S 
wabytar NABDIA* itésyp™t; WH 
wabyntat avTov cuvynywevor LUA 33 346 pc 


ea avyuTTov p>p748ACDEHP rell K H s 
B; [WH] 

auTnv sUnkav p*p>8X¢CEHLP pl Chr K s 

eOnkav B cat it; WH" 

ce8qKav auTynv p4X*A 81 181; WH™2 
apyato Sedepevov kar p(C*)LP 81 pl d (sy) Chr K s 
apxats NABC2E 181 431 453 12!ct vg co eth Or; WH 
QUT TO TVEVLAa p*>DELP pl sy eth Did Chr K ¢ 
TO TVEVLA avTwW p/4NAC 69 81 181 431 cat vg sa 
To Tvevwa B bo; WH 
vty 0 Aoyoo p*>*CEHLP pi lat syP* bo arm eth Chr K s 
NUL o ANoyoo p“4NABD 33 38 81 326 cS sa sypms; WH 
Beov pt*CEHLP pl vg‘ bo sy arm Chr (Thphl) K s 
kuptov p/4XABD 33 81 pc am fu demid tol sa 

-(Thphl); WH 

Kupiov p*p74X°ACDEHLLP rell vg sy co Leif Chr K s 
Qeov N*B; [WH] 


ROMANS 


8:34 


8:34 


eyepOeva (p2’)p4©X°CBDEFGKL pl vg sy ar Ir Or Cyr K 
S 

eyep0eto Ek vexpwv N*AC 33 104 326 pc co eth Did 
Chr Dam; [WH] 

OO KQL ECT p27p*®XCBDEFGKL pm d*** ef g am 
harl** syP Cyr Thphl Oec Max Aug K s 


10:5 


10:5 


15:19 
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og caotw N*AC 424 pc d* vg go co Ir Or Did Chr Cyr 
Thdt Dam Hil etc; WH 

LoLav SukavoovvyAV p*>*NFGKL pl d* f g go sy eth Ir 
Tert Or Chr Cyr K s 

uotav ABDEP pc vg co arm Cl Or Bas Chr Cyr Procop 
Dam Aug Ambst; WH 

YPQQEL... vowovoT. p**XCBD°EFGKLP pl de f g sy 
go Chr Thdt K s 

YpaMEL OTL... VOLOV N*AD* 33* 424 vg (co) Or Dam 
Amb Cass; WH 

O TOLYTAT AVTA p“SXeBFGKLP pl sy ar Chr Thdt — 
Amb K s 

0 Touncag N*ADE 6 424** vg Or Dam; WH 

(add eam d**ct*** e co go Cass) - 

TveyLaTtom Aso pt6XDLP pm syP*h eth Or Euth Cyr 
Thdt Dam Thphl Oec K s 

TVEVLATOD QYLOU ACD*cEFG(e" avtov Tv. ay.) 1739 pe 
lat co syP™s Ath Bas Did Dial Cyr Thdt ous 
Ambst; [WH] 

mvevwatoo B Pelag*°™(not txt) Vig 


I CORINTHIANS 


2:16 


5:4 


7:34 


xpiatov p**XSACDCELP pl d e vg sy co ar Ps-Iust Or 
Did Epip Chr Cyr Pelag Vig K s 

kuptov BDFG f gr Thph Aug Amb Sed Libere 
Or; WH 

xptotov p**XDcEFGLP pl e f g vg sy co arm eth go 
Dial Bas Chr Thdt Dam Ambst K ¢s 

SC ABD* d syP**t eth Euth Leif; WH 

Kuptov pt©XADEL pm de syPt Did Cyr Dam Ir Tert 
Ks 

Kuptov nuwv B(C)P 33 69 pc f m4 vg sy co arm eth Ath 
Did Epip Chr Thdt Euth Or Cyp [WH] 

quac p**XSBDEFGL pl it vg sy bas arm eth go Nyss 
Chr Thdt Phot Oec Ambst al K s 

vuagc N*ACK 326 pc co Euth Dam Thphl Pelag 
al; [WH] 

q ayapoo) pt*XADEFGKL 33 pl de f* g m7? fu sy 
arm eth Or Meth Bas Euth Thdt Dam Thphl Tert Cyp 
Amb Ambst Aug K s 


196 


9:13 
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p)>BP 6 104 pc it vg sa bo basm Eus Amb 

Hier; WH 

epyacowevor pt>ACD>°EKLP pl de sy arm Chr Ambst 
Jer Thdt Dam K s 

epyacapevoi Ta NBD*FG 181 1739 f g vg co basm 
Aug; WH 

tov Beov n pt*XSAD*CEKLP pl Bas Ps-Ath Chr Euth 
Cyr Thdt Antioch Dam K s; WH™e 

tov Ocov N*BD*FG it vg Or Ambst; [WH] 


II CORINTHIANS 


1:14 


2:7 


2:17 


4:6 


6:16 


7:14 


8:19 


Kkuptov pt©ACDEKL pm de go syP™t Oec K s 

KUpLov NLWY NBFGMP 33 69 104 424 pc f g vg co sy 
arm eth Chr Euth Thdt Antioch Dam Thphl Ambst 
al; WH 

WadkrAov vac p**XCKLOP pl (f vg) (sy?) arm Chr Euth 
Thdt Dam Tert Ambst K s 

viwagc wadkdkov DEFG 33 go Thdt Tert (f vg) 

vac AB (syP) Aug; WH 

ou AouTrou P*©DEFGL 543 al g sy arm Chr Marc Thdt K 

ou ToAAOL NABCK pm d e f vg co eth Ir Did Bas Euth 
Dam Ambst al H s; WH | 

uncov xpiotov p**XCHKLP pl tol sy co arm go Or 
Euth Thdt Dam al K s 

xptotov unoov DEFG def gr vg Cyr Amb Aug Ambst 

xptotov AB 33 arm‘4¢ Marc Or; WH 

umes... cote p”X(eote Oeov)CDSEFGK pl f g vg sy 
ar go Ath Chr Euth Thdt Dam Or Tert Lcif Ambst al 
Ks 

NweELo .. . eopev N*BD*LP 6 33 104 424 pe deco eth 
Cl Did Philo; WH 

YN ETL TUTOV AANOELA p*ONSCCKL pl Chr Thdrt Dam K ¢s 

1 Tpoo TLTOV AANO. DEFGP 69 pc lat sy co arm 

ETL TUTOV AANO. N*B 103 1926 Euth; WH 

ovv TH xapiTtt. p*©NDEF®'GKL pl d e g go sy Cl Thdt 
Aug Ks 

ev TH xapiT. BC(-ty)P al f vg co arm eth Euth Dam 
Ambst al; WH 
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GALATIANS 
4:14 eupacpov pov pt>X°CD>cEKLP pm sy arm eth go Bas 
Chr Cyr Thdt Dam Euth Thphl K s 
Tei. vuov N*ABD*FG 33 pe de f g vg coH; WH 
Teipacwov 69 al 


EPHESIANS 
3:9 gwtica. Tavtac p*X°SBCDEFGKLP pl it vg sy Dial 
Did Chr Euth Mare al K s; WH™8 
pwoticar N*A 424** 1739 Cyr Aug Hil Hier; WH™* 


PHILIPPIANS 
2:26 vuac ptX*FGKLP pm f g vg go Chr Thdt Vict 
Ambst al K s 
vac wei N*ACDE al de sy co arm eth Euth Dam 
Thphl Cass H; [WH] 
vac TavTaa B 
3:13. ov p**BDSEFGKL pm d e f g vg sy arm Chr Tert Or 
Vict Hier K s 
ouTmw (p!©)NADeP 33 al co eth Cl Bas Euth Chr Thdt 
Chron Antioch Dam Ambst Hier; [WH] 
4:23 apnv p**XADEKLP pl der vg bo sy arm eth Thdt K s 
__ rs BF G _ 1908 f g sa Chr Euth vict; WH 


COLOSSIANS 
1:20 dt avtrov2) p*6XACD®cEKP pl sy bo go Chr Thdt Dam 
Ks 
_r—s BD * FGL 104 al bS“*' it vg sa arm eth Or 
Euth Cyr Thph Ambst; [WH] 
4:8 yuo... vpwv p*X°CD°EKL pl f vg go sy co Chr 
Dam (al Dam yvw te) K s 
Vote... Hav N*ABD*Fer GP 33 69 pe de g arm 
eth Euth Thdt Hier; WH 


I THESSALONIANS 


5:27 Too ayLore a (p*©)XCAKLP pl ve go co sy arm 
Chr Euth Thdt...Ks 
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tous adeAgota N*BDEFG pc de f g Euth Syn Ambst 
Cass; WH 
tous aytora 103 Thphl 


HEBREWS 


8:8 


autos =pt*X°¢BDcEL pl Dam Chr K s 
avtova *AD*KP 33 326 pc Euth Thdt Chr; [WH] 


I PETER 


1:9 


5:8 


5:10 


TUOTEWS VLOV (p72)8ACKLP pl lat bo K s 

mustewo B 1 pc sa Cl Or Aug; WH 

sovyatwv p/2KLP pl latt sa arm eth Ir K s 

ecyatov NABCW 33 1739 pc ds sy bo; WH 

miotevovtac p/28CKLPY pl sy...Ks 

muotova Ab latt; WH 

mTisTevoavTac 33 pc 

Kabapac Kapdtaa p/2X8*CKLPW pl it(vero, puro, 
certo) K s 

kapdtao AB pc vg; WH 

Kaduvber p/2X(C)LP 69 1739 al K s 

kaduTTeL ABKYW 33 al lat sy H; WH 

8eov eTisKoTOUVVTED p/2X°AKLPY 69 1739 pl latt sy 
bo Ks 

8eov etiokoTevovtea 614 al 

Beov N*B 33 323 pc sa Hier; WH 

Twa KaTaTLNn p/4(-Ten)A al latt sy Or Eus Eph Chr 
Ks 

Twa KaTaTLELY N°(*-muv)KLP al H I 

Katatisty BW 0206 1175 Or; WH 

KQTATLELY TVA 33* al | 

TLVA KQATATILEL PC 

EV xptoTw unoov p/7AKLPY pm latt co K s 

Ev yptaoTw NX 69 0206 614 al syP; WH 

Ev TW xptoTw B; WHme 


II PETER 


3:18 


aunv p/2XACKLP pl vg sa bo sy arm K Hs 
B 440 522 1175 1739*; WH 
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REVELATION 


14:6 ayyedov p*7X* 046 pl!6° Or AndP b8vyAmb K 
ahdov ayyedov °° ACP al vg co sy arm eth And@ Cyp 
Vig... Hs; WH 
ayyedtov adkAov 33 35 And 


LIST V 


Papyrus-Byzantine Plus Varying Support 
(Alexandrian and/or Western) 
Followed Hesitantly by Westcott and Hort 


One reading in this list (Heb. 7:1) would have been included in 
List 1 with the distinctively Byzantine readings but for the testi- 
mony of C. In their “Notes on Select Readings,” WH call this a 
“Syrian” reading. 


... Text (Syrian) C*LP cuP?. . . . It seems more likely that os 
is a primitive re-duplication (OCC for OC), perhaps suggested 

_ by o in v. 2, and 6 a right emendation of the Syrian revisers, 
than that the writer broke off the sentence two lines below with- 
out apparent cause.* 


WH’s reconstruction of how OC arose (a primitive reduplication) 
may indeed be correct, but the assumption that the “Syrian re- 
visers” emended does not necessarily follow. The Syrians did not 
have to emend. The reading was in existence in the second century. 
It was present also in Egypt but had been rejected by most of the 
Alexandrians. Such rejection can be seen in C2. 

If the reading at 1 Corinthians 5:4 were re-arranged in a larger 
unit of variation as it is in the apparatus of UBS, then B and D* 
with 1739 d would be removed from the papyrus-Byzantine-sup- 
ported reading to form a third reading which omits ypuotov follow- 


*Notes Select Readings, p. 130. 
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ing unoov. It is this third reading which is followed by UBS and 
WH. This would mean that the papyrus-Byzantine reading would 
then classify as a “distinctively” Byzantine reading and in such case 
could have been included in List 1 also. 

The Bodmer papyri are involved in three instances of correction 
in this list. In John 12:43, p°°* is with the Byzantine-plus reading 
while p®*< joins the opposite. In John 5:47, p7> may be seen correct- 
ing to the Byzantine aligned reading while in 14:11 it is p®© again 
that corrects to the Koine-supported reading. Fur two instances of 
p*© changing alignments in its corrections in List 5, see 1 Cor. 6:14 
-and 10:2. 

List 5 may have some value in illustrating a kind of reading which 
would receive more assurance of ancient and wide-spread external 
evidence of support if the Byzantine testimony were treated as inde- 
pendent. In such instances (other things being equal) the marks of 
uncertainty around the WH readings could be removed because of 
such increased weight of evidence. 

In many of the readings in List 5, UBS follows the same reading 
and eliminates the brackets that WH have in their text: Matthew 
26:27; John 4:1; Acts 8:27; 16:17; I Corinthians 7:28; 9:7; II Corin- 
thians 8:9; Ephesians 4:7; 5:31; Hebrews 1:8; 11:6; I Peter 4:17; 
Revelation 11:11. On the other hand, in some cases the brackets are 
retained, e.g., Luke 13:35; John 13:28; Romans 16:27; IT Corin- 
thians 5:4; 10:20. In a few cases UBS moves away from the WH 
hesitantly followed Byzantine readings to the WH™8 or another 
reading: I Corinthians 9:9; 15:14; 15:49; II Peter 1:3, 2:15. 


MATTHEW 


26:27 Kau evxyaptotynoan (p?’)pPXNABDWIOII unc? © pl co 
Chr Or K s; [WH] 
evyaptaoTtynoac CLZA dX 33 157 252 892 q lat arm Or 
Bas 


7:11 ev tw ia hea o ala b ff? g' lq 
vg sy’ sa K s; [WH] 
evTn N*CD-ev)KMSWII pm c e [you bo sy arm eth 
7:16 tavtac p/>BDEGHMSUVXAAII pm K s; [WH] 
atavtag NACFLRWOE al 
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7:20 addov p/?>ABO pm Cyr K s; [WH] 
etepov NDLWXE 1 33 al H Cyr 
13:26 apéeobe p7?>BEGHUVA pm K s; [WH] 
apéjno8e NADKLMSWXTAOII al 
13:35 ANeyw S€ p?P>XCABDRWXTAOATI unc’ dv © pl f q veg 
boPt syPs arm K s; [WH] 
Asyo pHX*L 40 253 259 b c ff2 il sa boPt sy* eth 
14:17 epxeo8e p7>BO X pm it K s; [WH] 
| epxeo8ar NADKLPRWII al vg sy* 
14:17 cotw pPABDPWX unc’! o pl s; [WH] 
etotv p/>XLRO XA 
17:12 anvrnoav p >XcABWXTAATI unc? 700 pl s; [WH] 
vuTNVTnGAV N*LO Xd o 157 pe a Bas Dam 
otov noav De (el ecceabc ff ilqs sy®©) 
23:51 ovykatate—eurevoa p7>(ovv- with sev. oths) 
ABPWTOAII? (II*-8ewevoc) unc® pl K s; [WH] 
ovykataTiewevoo NCDLXAW 0124 vd © 28 435 
1424 cscr ql 


JOHN 
4:1 ywwavvyno pp? pl K s; [WH] 
wwavvyno B*AGLWI'Y 262 al 
5:47 prpacw motevoete pXNALTAII? unc’ pmabceg 
q vg sy® Or Cyr Ir Cyp K H s; [WH] 
pn. muoTevete pp7>*BVII* 235 pc f ff2 1 foss sy“Ir 
| py. murtevonte DGSWAO Xd o 28 al Or Chr 
6:36 ewpakate pe p*(p/>)BDL(T wn) WIAGATI uncre# dX © 
pl c f ff? g vg sa bo syP» go arm eth Chr Cyr K H 
s; [WH] 
ewpakate NA abe q gat vg°d(Lat2. . . .) sys 
8:16 tmatnp p2?pp7>XcBLTX unc’ pl it vg s; [WH] 
ss R*D sy® co ac? 
12:43 yep p*p7>ABDIAII unc? pl K s; [WH] 
uTep p°©XLW dX 33 69 118 157 565 pc 
13:26 To Wwprov™p© rell s; [WH] 
Wwoptov B 
13:28 de pS&ACDLO A o pl latt Or K H s; [WH] 
yap 63 253 259 
BCWW) 157 248 435 sa 


14:11 


ACTS 
5:32 


8:27 


12:15 


13:29 


16:17 


16:19 
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avTa p< pl] it vg sy? go Ath Cyr Hil etc s; [WH] 

avtov p%*p7>B 229* sa eth 

Ttauta Paris?’ 

24* 157 244 q r sy arm bo diates Tert 

céw o TUAaTod p®ABDs4pPlrA@AII unc’ d pl syP go 
Cyr K s; [WH] 

0 TLUAaToo céw NLWX o 237 252 abc f ff g q vg sy 
ar eth 

o TuAaTom 106 131 249 pc e sa bo 


ayiov 0 p**XAD2HP pl K s; [WH] 
ay.iov ov D*E 
ay.ov B pc sa bo 
oo ednAvber p-°XCBC2D2EHLP pl cat ae arm 
Chr ; [WH] 
peaoes p/4x*AC*D* sa 
ou Se eXeyov p*XAD*‘EHLP rell cat vg Or Chr 
s; [WH] 
ou de evmav Bd 12!ect gig Chr 
TO TEpt avTov yeyp. p*°p/4XACD rell vg syP s; [WH] 
TQ ‘Yeyp. Tept avtov B sy 
TO TAVAW p**p/4R8ACDEHLLP rell s; [WH] 
Taviw B Or 
voovteo de p*>p74XC pl sa bo syP arm Leif Chr s; [WH] 
Kat Loovted, B sy eth 
udovteao At) d 
wo de evdav D (d om wo 5s) 
Seaoapevor ovv Eust 


ROMANS 


10:20 


13:13 


15:32 


eyevonnv p**XACD®CEFGLP rell f g vg Cl Chr Euth 
Thdt 
Dam Hil s; WH™ 
eyevounv ev B D*; WH 
inventus sum enter cos d e Ambst 
epude kat (naw p*6XACDFG reil Ir Or etc s; [WH] 
EV eptot Kau CyAous B sa (Cl) Amb 
Beou pt>XSCACD‘LP rell vg sy co ar Or Chr Thdt 
Dam al s; [WH] 
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ujoov xpiatov X*; ypiotov tnoovu DEFG de f g fu 
KupLov unoov B 
16:27 w p**XACD pl s; [WH] 
_—sC&B S333. 72 ff sy Orr 
avtw P 31 54 co Chr 


I CORINTHIANS 
2:13 wmvevpatikous p**XACDFG pl s; [WH] 


TVEVLATLKWO B 33 
5:4 ovopat. tov kuptov nu@V p4©>BDEFGLP pl def g vg sy 
Dial Bas Chr Thdt Dam. . . s; [WH] 
OVAWLAT. TOV KUPLOU NA demid syPtxt [cif Pacian 
6:14 c&eyeper pt© NCD3EKL pl f vg* sy co arm eth Meth 
Ath Chr Thdt Ir Tert Archel K s; [WH] 


e€eyeLpev p°B 67** 1739 rt Or; WH™s 
ce€eyeiper p!lp46( )AD*PQ 69 88 (suscitat d e) 
7:28 1 mwap8evoo pt*XADEKLP pl Or Meth Bas s; [WH] 
tap8evoco BFG 429 
7:40 d0kw de pt*XADEFGKLLP pl vg sy co Or Chr Thdt 
Dam Tert Aug s; [WH] 
dokw d* arm 
dokw yap B 4 33 69 256 330 424** 441 462 467 999 
1319 1739 1845 1912 1004 tol basm sy? eth Cyr Or 
Amb Ambst 
8:6 ov?) p**XADFG pl Ir Or Eus Did Ath Cyr Bas Epip 
Hil s; [WH] 
ov Beth Epip; WH™s 
9:7 yt0 ptXAC*KLP pl sy bo basm Bas Cyr Dam 
al s; [WH] 
tio BC“DEFG 104 441 1926 it vg sa syP arm go Orth 
Chr 
Euth Thdt Thphl Aug Amb 
9:9 gurwceis ptXAB3CD°CEKLP(-ona) pl Or Dial Chr 
~  Euth Cyr Thdt Dam. . . s; [WH] 
KnHoacews B*D*FG 1739 Chr Thdt; WH™s 
10:2 eBamticavto p4 BKLP 1739 pm Or Chr Thdt Dam 
Phot Oec K s; [WH] 
eBattis8@yoav NACDEFG 33 al Ir Bas Chr Euth Cyr 
Thdt; WH™e , 


eBattiulovto p* 
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10:20 ta cOvy Sauprovioia pt©XNACK(L ott ta €8.. .) f g sy 
co ar eth go Or Chr Euth Thdt Dam K s; [WH] 
Satovioiae BDEF2*Gs' d e m°© Marc Eus Tert Ambst 
11:3 oxptotoo p*XAB3DcEKLP pl Ortho Cl Eph Chr 
al s; [WH] 
xptotoao B*D*FG 103 462 1926 Libere Or; WH™2 
15:5 eta p*©BD°KLP pl syP™ser sa bo Or Eus Cyr | 
Thdt Dam K s; [WH] 
etetta NA 33 pe Eus Cyr Chr Euth Hes; WH™s 
KaL weTa TavTa D*FG 
15:14 apa pt*X BL pm def vg sy co ae eth Ig Epip Cyr Chr 
Thdt Dam Ir Tert Ambst K s; [WH] 
apa kau N*ADstEstFestGKP al g go Dial Euth Oec; 
7 WII™s 
15:49 wopscwmpev p*ONACDEFGKLP pm it vg go co Cl Or 
Caes Chr Epip Euth Cyr Ps-Ath Max Dam Ir Cyp Hil 
.. K; [WH] 
popeoowev BI 181 al Cyr Thdt Thphl Oec s; WH™s 


II CORINTHIANS 
1:8 vumep tho YAU. p*oBKLM pm Chr Dam K s; [WH] 
Tept. THO OAub. NACDEFGP 33 69m8 al bse ost Or Bas 
Chr Euth Thdt Ant 7 
8:9 wnoov xptotov p*>XCDFG rell s; [WH] 
unoou B sa: (om both: Chr) 
11:3. ev tov xptotov pt>BDEKLP pl Cl Or Epip Chr Euth 
Thdt al K s; [WH] 
Eta xptaotov NFGM 1611 1739 pe dse 
in Christo Tesus r Leif Ambst al (ev yptotw ks“) 


GALATIANS 

1:12 ovte p*©BDSEKL pl Oec K s; [WH] 

ovde NAD*FGP 69 pc cat co Eus Chr Euth Cyr 
Thdt Dam 
103 1913 Thphl 

6:18 tov Kuptov nuwv pt+ABCDEFGKL pl it vg etc K s; 
[WH] 
Tov Kuptov XP 69 2lect eth 
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EPHESIANS 
4:7. nyxapio p**XACDSEKP® p/ Or Chr Thdt al K s; [WH] 
xapis BD*FGLO>P* 1 209* 40lect kscr arm Euth Dam 
5:31 tov Tatepa Kat THY PHTEpA p*>NADSEKLP pl Marc 
Or Meth Tit Epip Chr Euth Thdt Dam s; [WH] 
TATEpA KaL WHTEpA BD*FG 
6:1 vuov ev kupww pt>XADCEKLP pl vg sy co arm eth Or 
Bas Chr Euth Thdt Dam Ambst Hier s; [WH] 
vuwv BD*FG de f g Cl Tert Cyp 


PHILIPPIANS 
1:9 wmepiameiyn ptOXAK**T, pl Cl Bas Chr Thdt Dam 
s; [WH] > 


meptocever K*P pc 
Tepracevoyn BDE 69 ks; WHme 
tmTepiaoevost Euthalood 
Tepiaevor FG 
1:24 empseverv pt*XACDFG pl Cl Or etc s; [WH] 
emusetvar B 1611 pe Or Petr Chr Euth Cyr; WH™s 
2:2 to ev gpovovrvtea pt*X4BDFGKLP pl de g sy arm eth 
Cl Bas etc K s; [WH] | 
TO AUTO MPpovovvtea N*ACI 33 441 f vg go (co?) Euth; 
W Hue 


COLOSSIANS 
2:17 aseotw ptXACDEF?KLP pl f vg Or Eus Chr Euth 
Aug Amb s; [WH] 
ocotw BF8G de g m® go Marc Aug 
3:16 tov ypiotov p*>*X°BC2DEFGL pm d e f g m®8 vg go sa 
syP arm Chr Euth Dam Ambt s; [WH] 
tov 0eov AC* 33 pc eth ar Thdt Thphl 
Tov Kkuptov N*I Cl; WH™s 


HEBREWS 
1:8 tovawvoo p**XAD rell s; [WH] 
B 33 Tert 
2:7 sotupavwoad avtov p*>BDcE**KL al?> (sy) a8 Chr 
Dam Thphl Oec K; [WH] | 
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ECTLM. AUTOV KAL KATEDTHOAG QUTOV ETL TA EPYA TWV 
xeipwv cov NACD*E*MP pm lat (sy) arm eth s 
4:3 yap p!3p4*BDEKLP pl de f vg (sy?) eth Chr Euth Cyr 
Thdt Dam Leif Prim s; [WH] 
ovv NACM pc co; WH™s 
Se (syP): autem sy ar arm 
7:1 ocvvavtnoad p**C*LP pl Euth etc K s; [WH] 
vu ovvavTycaa NABC2DEK 33; WH™e 
7:27 aveveykao p**BCDEKLP pl Chr Euth Thdt Dam 
al s; [WH] 
mpogeveyKao NAI 33 pe Cyr; WH™8 
8:10 Kapdtac avtwv p**XcADEL pl s; [WH] 
Kapdtatc avtwv P 104 
Kapdta cauTwy B 
KQApPOLAV avTM@V N*K 122* 425 gst f vg eth Cl; WH™s 
10:1 @vovarco pt+ACDEHKL pl de f vg sy Or s; 
Quotas avTwy NP; WH™s 
11:6 tw 0ew ptXSAD**EKLP pl Chr Thdt Dam al K s; 
[WH] 
Bew pi3X*D> 33 1912 kser 
12:25 att ovpavwv p*©>ACDKLP pm Euth Cyr Thdt Dam 
s; [WH] | 
at oupavov SM 234 424 Chr; WII™s 


I PETER 
4:17 oKatpoo p”BKLP pl K s; [WH] 
katpoo NA alt 


II PETER | | 

1:3 da d0€no Kavi apetyo p/2BKL al vg K s; [WH] 
Lota SoEN KaL apeTH NACP pm? 

1:9 apaptwwv p/27BCLP pm cat Marc K s; [WH] 
AaLapTHWaTtwv NAK 1175 al 

2:13 atataws p/*8A*CKLP pl sy® bo K s; [WH] 
ayatats A BY 623 1611 pc latt sy5™s sa 
ayvovats 323 424 1739 pe 

2:15 Kataditovteao p’2B3CKLP pm K s; [WH] 


KaTadseuTovtea NAB* al 
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3:11 vmapyew vuao p’/2cx* ACKLP pl vg sa sy K s; [WH] 
vTapxew p’2*p/4B 1175 m 
UTAPXELY NWaG N* al 


REVELATION 


1:4 mvevuatov a p8C 046 pl Ande Are™t K s; [WH] 
TVEVLATWOV TOV NA 88 241 2036 And*; WH™s 
TVvEevLatov 2037 

11:11 tao tpevo pt’ AC 046 pm And?P Are K s; [WH] 
tpeio NX 025 1 al arm And‘ - - - Prim Vig 
13:17 kavwa wn p*t’X* A 025 046 pl vg(exc tol) arm eth Andc> 
Are K s; [WH] 
va wn N*C pc tol co sy Hipp And? Ir Prim 


TABLES 


~ [nan effort to obtain a complete picture of the kinds of early Byz- 
antine readings, all the papyrus-Byzantine readings 1n each of the 
major alignments of the first three lists were tabulated.! Five tables 
were necessary in order to tabulate the readings for the three lists. 
The charts which follow the tables summarize the data given in the 
tables. | 

Tables 1 through 3 constitute a breakdown of the three kinds of 
alignments in List 1, those with the papyrus-supported dis- 
tinctively Byzantine readings. Three tables are needed here in order 
to set off the differences because distinctively Byzantine readings 
are not supported by either the Alexandrian or the Western text. As 
these two ancient texts stand against the Koine (K), they are at 
times separate from each other, but often they are together in their 
Opposition, particularly where the text divides into but two read- 
ings, one of which 1s read by K. | 

Therefore, in the places in List 1 where the Alexandrian and 
Western texts are separate, Table 1 delineates K’s variation from the 
Alexandrian text-type. Table 2 gives the papyrus-supported Byzan- 


1Inasmuch as Lists 4 and 5 involve less clear-cut alignments, they therefore have 
no firm textual basis of comparison (i.e., from which the Pap-Byz- + varied) which 
~ would show up meaningfully in a table. For this reason Lists 4 and 5 were not 
tabulated. | 
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tine variants as over against the Western. In Table 3 are found the 
kinds of variations in distinctively Byzantine readings when the two 
other traditions are combined against it. Table 4 gathers its material 
from List 2—those papyrus-Byzantine readings which were aligned 
with the Western text but opposed by the Alexandrians and WH. 
Table 5 gathers the statistics on kinds of readings involved in List 3, 
where Papyrus-Byzantine-Alexandrian alignments are followed also 
by WH but opposed by the Westerns. 

The table 1 shows the kinds of variants in Papyrus-supported 
Byzantine readings (PB) as compared with opposing Alexandrian 
readings (where the Alexandrian reading is separate from the West- 
ern). The other abbreviations and symbols used in this and the 
other tables are as follows: art = article, pro = pronoun, con = 
conjunction, oth = other (other word or words), form = the same 
basic word but a different form of it), word = a substitution of a 
different word which may or may not be a synonym; wo = word 
order (a different arrangement of the same words); x = substitution 
and/or addition or omission of more than one word and often ac- 
companied by some change in word order. 


2Tables 1-3 are compiled from List 1. 


Table 1: Papyrus-Byzantine versus Alexandrian 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Matt. 26:22 X | 


Mark 5:42 


9:20 


Luke 11:12 


John 5:37 
6:57 

7:39 

9:28 

10:31 

11:19 

11:21 

11:32 


13:26 


Acts 10:37 


Rom. 16:23 


I Cor. 9:21 


> 
” 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Phil. 1:14 4 


Heb. 10:38 


The table below shows the kinds of variants in Papyrus- 
supported Byzantine readings (PB) as compared with opposing 
Western readings (where the Western reading is separate from the 
Alexandrian): 


‘Table 2: Papyrus-Byzantine versus Western 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth orm word | wo x 


Matt. 26:22 | x 


Mark 5:42 


6:45 
6:48 
el 


Luke 11:12 X 
12:30 
con Pot, ft 
John 5:37 


10:19 
10:31 
11:19 


Table 2 (cont.) 


PB adds: - PB omits: PB subst.: 

Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
John = 11:21 X 

11:32 | x 

12: 9 X 

13:26 

14: 5 x 

19: 4 

19:35 x 
Acts 10:37 

16:39 x 
Rom. 16:23 xX 
Phil. 1:14 
Heb. 10:38 x 


The table below shows the kinds of variants in Papyrus- 
supported Byzantine readings (PB) as compared with opposing 
Western-Alexandrian alignments: 


Table 3: Papyrus-Byzantine versus Western-Alexandrian 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: | 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 


Matt. 6: 2 


‘Table 3 (cont.) 


PB adds: 


PB omits: PB subst.: 
art pro con oth 


art pro con oth | form word | wo x 


Reference 


Matt. 9:20 


— 
Le) 
ON 
vs 


Luke 6:28 


11:33 


ve 


1322 


vee 


John 1:39 


aa 
> 
Ne 
We of \O 
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Table 3 (cont.) 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth orm word | wo x 
John = 8:21 X 
8:51 X 


20:17 
Acts 4:33 x 


23:12 
Rom. 10:14 


Table 3 (cont.) 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
I Cor 4:11 X 
5:10 X 
7: 5 X 
7: 7 X 
— x 


ae fe 
Gal. 4:31 
39 


Heb. 3: 3 x 
| 7: 1 
10:17 


I Pet. 


Table 3 (cont.) 


PB adds: PB omits: PB subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | _ form word | wo x 
Jude 25 X 


The table below shows the kinds of variants in Papyrus- 
Byzantine-Western (PBW) alignments as compared with opposing 
Alexandrian readings:3 


Table 4: PBW versus Alexandrian 


PBW adds: PBW omits: PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Matt. 26:27} x 
26:31 X 


X 


Mark 6:22 


3Compiled from List 2. 
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Table 4 (cont.) 


PBW adds: PBW omits: PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth form word | wo x 
Mark 6:41 xX 


~] 
S| 
\o 
a 


7 STP 
Luke x 


— p— 

PP | 

_— WW —_— 

\O Ww -& CO OV/ bo 
Mae ma OM 


Table 4 (cont.) 


PBW adds: PBW omits: PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth orm word | wo x 
Luke — X 


X 


Table 4 (cont.) 


PBW adds: PBW omits: PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth form word | wo x 
John 10:26 X 7 
10:28 X 


11:54 
11:57 
12: 1 


12:34 


13:21 


— pont 
eS) — 
cn) oo . 
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Table 4 (cont.) 


PBW adds: PBW omits: | PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
John 15: 4 
16:23 x 
17:13 


Acts 


Rom. 


I Cor. 


18:10 
18:20 


8:17 
8:18 


9:27 


—" 
0° On 
Wo e 
_ Ww 
te 
rae 
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Table 4 (cont.) 


PBW adds: PBW omits: PBW subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
I Cor. 4:14 X 
4:17 X 


5:24 


£22 


The table below shows the kinds of variants in Papyrus- 
Byzantine-Alexandrian (PBA) alignments as compared with oppos- 
ing “Western” readings:* 


Table 5: PBA versus Western 


PBA adds: PBA omits: PBA subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Mark 7: 6 X 


Luke 7:47 


John 4:51 


Acts 


mM 


4Compiled from List 3. 
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Table 5 (cont.) 


PBA adds: PBA omits: PBA subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Acts 6:15 X 
8:23 X 


Rom. 


Table 5 (cont.) 


PBA adds: PBA omits: PBA subst.: | 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Rom. 10: 8 X 
— X 


Table 5 (cont.) 


PBA adds: PBA omits: PBA subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
Rom. 16:20 xX 
16:27 xX 


I Cor. 


m4 


e868 ee 8 ee ee ee ee @ ees ee ee ee ee ee 
pumead 


mM 


Ss ee ee 
a 

“) 

Hae 


NSININ ND NDI MA MAR HB BHR VW W WlWw Po 
— ar 

& WOlN NWA | UW —!|B CO MN OO ~)] Bi UW ho 
Hae » 


SNN 
NO NR NO 
oN 
7 

Ma 


Table 5 (cont.) 


PBA adds: PBA omits: PBA subst.: 
Reference art pro con oth | art pro con oth | form word | wo x 
I Cor. x 
x 


pooh ped — pk pee 
| oOo & © 
pooh pe (Ww BRS — 
\O oO ws] “ 
OM my 


11:20 (x) (x) 

| x 
11:22 x 
11:28 xX 
12: 1 X 
12; 3 | 
12: 9 
2:10] | 


Charts 


The following charts are an attempt to draw some statistical con- 
clusions based on the preceding tables of the four basic textual 
alignments. As in the tables, the charts will use the following sym- 
bols: PB = papyrus readings supporting the Byzantine text; A = 
the Alexandrian text; and W = the Western text. Thus PB/A/W 
means the Papyrus-Byzantine readings are being compared against 
the Alexandrian where it differs from the Western readings (see Ta- 
bles 1 and 2). This aligning of textual readings 1s also done for PB/ 
AW, PBW/A, and PBA/W (see Tables 3, 4, and 5 respectively). 

Chart 1 shows the number of occurrences for each alignment con- 
sidered in the Tables and the percentage of the total variants each 
table represents. 


Chart 1 
Readings Number of Percentage 
Tables Compared Occurrences of Total 
1-2 PB/A/W 31 6.3 
3 PB/AW 121 24.7 
4 PBW/A 169 — 34.4 
5 PBA/W 170 34.6 
Total: 491 | | 100.0% 
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Chart 2 shows the number and the relative percentages for each 
basic textual alignment. The total is greater here than Chart 1 be- 
cause some verses contain more than one variant. As in the Tables, 
Chart 2 uses the following symbols: Add = a word 1s added to a 
reading; Omit = a word is omitted; word and form = either a word 
form is changed or a word is substituted by a synonym; x = substi- 
tution and/or addition of more than one word. 


Chart 2 
Readings word | 

Table Compared Add Omit orm wo x_ {Total 

l PB/A 8 7 15 4 3 37 

2 PB/W 6 9 11 6 4 36 

3 PB/AW 28 20 64 16 0 128 

4 PBW/A 53 34 72 24 2 185 

5 PBA/W 350 3k 72D 1884 

| Totals: 145 101 235 71 18 570 
l PB/A 21.6 18.9 40.5 10.8 8.2 100. % 
2 PB/W 16.7 25.0 30.6 16.7 11.1 100. % 
3 PB/AW 21.9 15.6 50.0 12.5 0.0 100. % 
4 PBW/A 28.6 18.4 38.9 12.9 1.1 100. % 
5 PBA/W 27.2 16.8 39.7 11.4 4.8 100. % 


Average Percentages: 23.2 18.9 39.9 12.9 5.0 100. % 


Charts 3-5 analyze more specifically the nature of the variants 
among the alignments. For additions and omissions (Charts 3 and 
4), the particular variants listed for each alignment are articles (art), 
pronouns (pro), conjunctions (con), and other miscellaneous 
changes (oth). Chart 5 shows the numbers of form and word 
changes for each alignment. 


Chart 3: Additions 


Readings 
Table Compared art pro con oth Total 
PB/A 0 ] 2 5 8 
2 PB/W ] 0 a 4 6 
3 PB/AW 4 6 6 12 28 
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(Cont d.) 
4 PBW/A 
5 PBA/W 
Totals: 

l PB/A 

2 PB/W 

3 PB/AW 

4 PBW/A 

5 PBA/W 
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17 
? 
31 
0.0 
16.7 
14.3 
32.1 
18.0 


Average Percentages: 16.2 


Table 


WM & WN — 


Wm & W NN 


Chart 4: Omissions 


Readings 
Compared 
PB/A 
PB/W 
PB/AW 
PBW/A 
PBA/W 
Totals: 


PB/A 
PB/W 
PB/AW 
PBW/A 
PBA/W 


16.1 


Average Percentages: 17.1 


Chart 5: 


Readings Number: 


Compared form 


PB/A 9 
PB/W 7 
PB/AW 38 
PBW/A 46 
PBA/W 29 

Totals: 129 


word 


73 


235 Avg.: 57.3 


16 17 
_6 26 
31 64 
25.0 62.5 
16.7 66.7 
21.4 42.8 
30.2.» 32.1 
12.0 52.0 
21.1 51.2 
con oth 
] 3 
3 5 
7 8 
8 13 
i) 18 
24 47 
14.3 42.9 
33.3 55.6 
35.0 40.0 
23.5 38.3 
16.1 58.1 
24.4 46.9 
Percentage: 
form word 
60.0 40.0 
63.6 36.4 
59.4 40.6 
63.9 36.1 
39.7 60.3 
42.7 


100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 


100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
100. % 
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A Bibliography of New Testament Textual Criticism 


This bibliography, while including works and articles consulted 
in research for the original dissertation, has been expanded consid- 
erably to furnish background reading for a course in textual crit- 
icism taught by the writer. In addition, it is hoped that the 
bibliography (while by no means exhaustive, and limited chiefly to 
works in English) may help to introduce the student to some of the 
wide-ranging areas of study and information that bear directly or 
indirectly on the theory and praxis of New Testament textual crit- 
icism. For easier access to subject material included 1n this bibli- 
ography, please consult Subject Index to Bibliography, page 275, and 
Scripture Index to Bibliography, page 297. 
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Calligraphers, and Copyists 
Bradley 


Moeris 
Elliott 


Names in MSS, Addition of 
Metzger 


Nature and Tasks of N.T.T.C. 
Oliver 
Parvis 


Nestle and UBS Greek Testaments 
Bartsch 
Elliott, J. 
Kilpatrick 


New English Bible, Text of 
Gaumer 
Kubo 
Tasker 


New Testament Textual Criticism 
Current; See Current Situation in 
NTTC. 


Nomina Sacra 
Oikonomides 


Old Latin 
Bakker 
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Bevenot 
Friedrichsen 
Gochee 
Kennedy 
Musurillo 
Stone 


Old Salvonic 
Logachev 


Old Syriac, see Syriac 
Chase 
Voobus 


Old Testament T.C., 
Jellicoe 
Klein 
Orlinsky 
Tov 
Waard 
Walter 
Wurthwein 


Origen 

Bonwetsch 
Brock 

Fee 
Kahle 
Kim 
Metzger 
Michaels 
Pack 
Streeter 
‘Tasker 


Orthodox Church View of 
N.T.T.C. 
Casey 


Orthography & T.C. 
Moir 


Palaeography 
Barbour 


Groningen 
Metzger 
Roberts 
Thompson 
Thoyts 
Turner 


Pamphilus 
Murphy 


Papias 
Perumalil 


Papyri, see Various Papyri 

Numbers 
Aland 
Barns 
Beare 
Bell 
Birdsall 
Estrada 
Fee 
Filson 
Finegan 
Fotheringham 
Fitzmyer 
Gignac 
Grenfell 
Kenyon 
Maldfeld and Metzger 
Martin 
Metzger 
Moulton 
O’Callaghan 
Roberts 
Turner, E. 
Unger 
Wikgren 
Youtie 


Papyri and the N.T. 
Mandilaras 
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p45 46 47 Erickson 
Beare Fee 
Bell | Fitzmyer 
Fotheringham Harley 
Hoskier Harvie 
Huston King 
Kenyon Martin 
Mowry Metzger 
Sanders Porter 
Streeter West 
Tarelli 
Tasker Papyrologist, Work of a 
Williams Vouitie 
Zuntz 

ps2 Papyrology 
Roberts Gignac 

ps6 Patristic Evidence 
Barns Casey 
Birdsall Fee 
Breidenthal Klign 
Clark, K.W. Metzger 
Collins Migne 
Fee Musurillo 
Frank Sagnard 
Funk Stewart 
King and Patterson Suggs 
Klijn Wallace-Hadrill 
Martin 
Metzger Patristics 
Smothers Altaner 
Teeple and Allyn Quasten 

p72 
Beare Pauline Epistles 
Birdsall Davies 
Kubo Mowry 
Martin Osburn 
Quinn Zuntz 

p7> Persian Harmonies 


Birdsall Higgins 
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Peshitta 
Black, M. 
Voobus 


I Peter 
Beare 


Philippians 
Wilson 


Photius 
Birdsall 


Phrynicus 
Elliott 


Pickering, Critique of 
Carson 
Fee 
Taylor, R. A. 


Platonists, Christian 
Biggs 


Praxis in MSS, see Methodology 
Sitterly 


Preacher and N.T.T.C. 
Dunkerley 
Robertson 


Present ‘Trends in N.T.T-C., see 
Current Situation 


Profile Method; see Claremont 
Profile Method 


Prologues 
Grant. R. 
Heard 


Pronouns 
Kilpatrick 


Provenance 
Hanson 
Skeat 
Stone 


Psalms 
Pietersma 


Pseudepigrapha 
Metzger 


Quantitative Relationships, see 


also Classifications of MSS 
Colwell and Tune 
Fee 
Hurtado 
Richards 


Rabbula 
Baarda 
Voobus 


Rationalism and T.C. 
Hodges 


Reading, Bible 
Harnack 


Redaktionsgeschicte and 
N.T.T.C., see also Synoptic 
Problem and T.-C. 

Oliver 

Parvis 


Revelation, Text of 
Birdsall 
Hodges 
Hoskier 
Ross 
Sanders 
Schmid 
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Reviews of Greek N.T.’s and 
Textual Commentary 
Bartsch 
Black 
Elliott, J. 
Kilpatrick 
O’Flaherty 


Reviews of Modern Versions 
Newton 


Revised Version (ERV) 
Burgon 
Newton 


Whitney 


RSV N.T. Textual Buse 
Lightfoot 


Romans 
Gamble 
Knox 
Williams 


Rules, Limitation of Textual 
Tov 


Russian Orthodox and N.T.T.C. 


Casey 


Sacred Texts, Critical study of 
O’Flaherty 


Scholia 
Valk 


Scholz, Greek Text of 
Tregelles 


Scribal Habits 
Colwell 
Fee 


Junack 

Millard 

Milne and Skeat 
Royse 

Tarelli 


Scribal Leaps 
Royse 


Scrivener’s Manuscripts 
Kubo 


Search for Lost MSS 
Deuel 


Second Century Greek 
Scholarship 
Sandys 


Second Century Text 
Sanday 
Shelley 


Second Century Literature and 
Words of Jesus 
Wright 


Semitism(s) 
Black 
Payne, D. 
Wilcox 
Yoder 


Septuagint and Textual Criticism 
Brock 
Jellicoe 
Klien 
Orlinsky 
Tov 
Walter 
Wevers 
Wurthwein 
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Sermon on the Mount 
Peacock. 


Slavonic Text 
Logachev 


von Soden 
Gallagher 
Royse 
Voss 
Wisse 


von Soden’s Apparatus, Key to 


Kraft 


Source Criticism and T. C., see 


Synoptic Problem and T. C. 


Spanish Scholars and T. C. 
Janeway 
Metzger 


Spanish Versions 
Aulie 


Standard Text, the New 
Aland 
Bartsch 
Kilpatrick 
Moir 


Style and N.T-T-C., see also: 


Eclecticism (Rational, 
Intrinsic . . .) 

Elliott, J. 

Johnson, A. 

Kilpatrick 

Ross 

Simcox 

Turner, C. 

Turner, N. 


Synodican 


Voobus 


Synoptic Parallels 


Reicke 
Swanson 


Synoptic Problem and T. C. 


Burrows 
Dearing 
Fee 


Kilpatrick 


Lowe 
Orchard 
Sanders 
Stoldt 
Swanson 
Wenham 


Syriac 


Brock 
Burns 
Chase 
Emerton 
Howard 
Lewis 
Thomson 
Voobus 
Zuntz 


Syrianisms 


Williams 


Tatian 


Carroll 


Grant, R. 


Harris 
Metzger 
Quispel 


Terms, Technical 


Soulen 
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Tertullian 
Labriolle 
Tenney 


Text-types 
Colwell 
Voss 


Text-types, MS Membership in; 
see also Classification of MSS 
Richards 


Textual Commentaries, see 
Commentaries on N.T. Text 


Textual Commentary, Reviews of 
Elliott 
Royse 


Textual Criticism, Church Fathers 
and 
Metzger 


Textual Criticism and N.T. Canon 
Wikgren 


Textual Criticism and Reason 
Houseman 
Reneham 


Textual Criticism in the Pulpit 
Dunkerly 


Textual Criticism of the Classics 
by Ancient Literary Critics, see 
Alexandrian Methods 

Davison 

Dawe 

Pfeiffer 

Valk 
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Textual Variation and Synoptic 
Tendency 

Kilpatrick 

Sanders 


Textus Receptus 
Fee 
Hodges 
Kilpatrick 
Streeter 


Textus Receptus, A New 
Aland 
Bartsch 
Kilpatrick 
Moir 


Thcodotian 
Cooper 


Theology and Textual Variation, 
see Doctrine and Textual Variation 
Barrett 


Theophilus 
Grant, R. 


Third World and New Testament 
Greek Text 
Nida 


Thomas, Gospel of 
Marcovich 
Quispel 


Timothy and Titus 
Elliott, J. 


Tischendorf 
Moir 
Tregelles 
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Tradition, Scripture and 
Grant, R. 


Traditional Text 
Burgon 


Translation 
Brock 


Translation and New Testament 
Greek Text 
Nida 


Transmission of the Text, see 
History of the Text 

Bevenot 

Davison 

Turner, N. 


Tregelles, Samuel P. 
Fromow 
Stunt 


Triple Readings 
Hutton 


UBS Textual Apparatus, Use of 
Edwards 


Unknown Gospel 
Bell & Skeat 


Variant Reading(s), Classification 


of 
Colwell and Tune 
Epp 


Versions, Ancient 
Burkitt 
Metzger 


Versions and the Greek Text 

Aulie 

Brock 

Hoskier 

Klijn 

Metzger 

Voobus 

Wikgren 


Victorinus 
Bruce 


Vulgate Version 
Argyle 
Bell 
Gochee 
Jones 


Westcott and Hort, Theory and 
Text of 

Burgon 

Everts 

Fuller 

Hills 

Janeway 

Martin 

Patrick 

Pickering 

Salmon 

Westcott and Hort 


Western Noninterpolations 
Snodgrass 
Voobus 


Western Text, see Codex D 
(Bezae) 

Rartsch 

Black 

Boisnard 

Boyer 

Buchanan 
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Clark, A. 
Dahl 
Duplacy 
Ellis 

Epp 
Gaumer 
Hanson 
Hatch 
Kilpatrick 
Klijn 
Pack 
Peterson 
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Ropes 
Salmon 
Scrivener 
Stone 
Tarelli 
Voobus 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Yoder 


Word Order 


Kilpatrick 


Scripture Index to Bibliography 


This is an index of articles and books on text-critical treatment of 
New ‘Testament passages. For additional comments on these and 
other texts see Commentaries on N.T: Text in the Subject Index to 
Bibhography. 


Matthew 7 8:38 Ross 
1:16 Metzger 9:38 Elliott 
5:4,5 Ross Ross 
5-7 Peacock 9:44 and 46 Ross 
6:9-13 Bandstra 10:2 Elliott 

Bruggen 11:24 Elliott 
8:28 Baarda 14:24 Emerton 
9:1-8 Reicke 16:9-20 Bruce 
11:25 Klijn Burgon 
14:22-33 Sibinga Colwell 
16:2b-3 Hirunuma Farmer 
19:16,17 Wenham Horst 
22:32 Ross Kahle 
23:14 Ross Meye 
Salmon 

Mark Thompson 

1:1 Globe Zwemer 
Slomp 

1:4 Elliott T.uke 

1:27 Elliott 1:49 Ross 

1:41 Elliott 1:70 Ross 

3:1-6 Sibinga 8:26 Baarda 

5:1 Baarda 9 Ross 

5:22 Elliott 10:42 Baker 

6:3 Elliott Fee 

6:22 Elliott 11:1-4 Bandstra 

6:41 Elliott Bruggen 
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22:15-20 Chadwick 15:19 Ross 
22:43:44 Duplacy 16:25-27 Hurtado 
Erhman and 
Plunkett 1 Corinthians 
24:51 Epp 4:6 Strugnell 
10:9 Osburn 
John 14:34,35 Ellis 
1:3-4 Kilpatrick 15:51 Jones 
1:14 Elliott 
1:15 Michaels 2 Corinthians 
1:18 Abbot 1:12 Thrall 
McReynolds 5:3 Thrall 
3:25 Ross 5:10 Ross 
4:51 Freed 
5:2 Hodges Galatians 
Jeremias 4:24 26 Kepple 
Wieand 
5:4 Fee Ephesians 
Hodges 1:1 Best 
6:56 Ross Black 
7:53-8:11 Hodges 
Johnson Phillipians 
Salvoni 1:11 Ross 
Trites 
Wikgren 2 ‘Timothy 
8:25 Frank 1:17 Wilhelm- 
Funk Hooibergh 
8:39 Mees 3:2 Bevenot 
10:38 Ross 
12:1 Ross Hebrews 
2:9 Elliott 
Acts 12:3 Ellingsworth 
10:30 Ross 
10:36 Riesenfeld James 
15:14 Smothers 2 Hodges 
16:12 Wikgren 
1] Peter 
Romans 1:8 Ross 
5:1 Moir 2:3 Quinn 
9:5 Lattey 5:9 Quinn 
Metzger 5:14 Quinn 
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Revelation 
Jenkins 4:1] Ross 
Ending Ross 
Osburn 
Ross 


Kubo 


Index of Persons 
and Subjects in Text 


Aricanus 33, 44, 115 

Aland 22, 140 

Alexandria 42, 104, 106, 108, 115, 
118, 128 

Alexandria, school of 68, 106, 108, 
115 

Alexandrian editorial changes 58, 
64, 121 

Alexandrian recension, early 68, 
124 

Alexandrian text 9, 66, 68, 93 

Alexandrinus, Codex 91-92 

Antioch 67-69, 104-106, 115 

Antioch, school of 106, 115, 128 

Apocrypha 44 

Apolloniades 119 

archetype 90 

Aristotle 119 

Arius 115 

Arndt, W. 105 

arrangement of readings in lists 137 

Artemon 118 

Asclepiades 119 

assimilation 78, 79, 116 

Athanasius 40, 42, 43 

attestation of support for readings 
139 

atticism 92, 108-114, 128 

Augustine 40 


Baker, A. 86 


Basil 40 
Bengel 13 
Birdsall, J. 108, 123 
Bodmer Papyri 141 
Bover, J. 61, 99, 101, 102, 121, 140 
Bruggen, V. 33 
Burgon, J. 9, 13, 15, 16, 23, 36, 37, 
45, 46, 48, 83, 129 
Burkitt, E 55-57, 67, 68, 86 
Butcher, S. 125 
Byzantine readings 
early age of 53-97 
found in early papyri 55-69, 
145-159 
neglect of unjustified 59-65 
not always improvements 57-58 
not result of fourth century edit- 
ing 59-62 
lateness of non-papyrus-sup- 
ported now questionable 64, 
65 
accounting for papyrus-sup- 
ported 65-69 
in western alignments 70-76, 
160-174 
Byzantine text 
alignments of 137-200 
view of crucial to textual crit- 
icism 9-10 
definition of 13 
names of 13 
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Byzantine text—Continued 
provenance of 13, 104-106, 127 
strands in (13-14) 39, 43, 90-94 
considered secondary 9, 24-31 
views of usefulness 9, 10, 13-23 
considered primary 32-36 
primacy examined 37—49 
polarizing positions on 45 
its independence 53-131 
preserves second century tradi- 

tion not preserved in other 
text-types 60, 61, 64 
composite nature of 90-94 
unedited in WH sense 99-128 
style of 107-114 
conservative users of 115-121 

Byzantine-Western alignments 
examples of 160-173 
old and originating in the East 

70-76 


Caesarea 42, 48, 68 

“Caesarean” text 57, 67, 93 

canon 42 

Casey, R. 14 

Celsus 113 

charts 228—230 

Chester Beatty Papyri 56ff, 71f, 74, 
140-141 

Chrysastom 13, 26, 29, 40, 77, 80, 
125 

Clark, A. 25 

Clement of Alexandria 42, 63, 79, 
117 

Colwell, E. 14, 20, 56, 58, 63, 65, 
66, 86, 96, 124 

compositeness 

applied to Aleph and B by Hort 
90 
applied to Family Pi by Lake 91, 

92 
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applied to other groupings by 
Kilpatrick 92—94 
applied to K-text 90-94 
“conflates,” conflation 
used as a proof of Byzantine 
lateness 25—26, 29, 30, 82, 130 
not proof of lateness 82-89, 95, 
102 
non-Byzantine 84-88 
Coptic versions 68 
corrections in papyri 63-64, 74, 75 
Corwin, V. 104 
Curetonian Syriac 22 
Cyprian 78 


Deissmann, A. 108 
deliberate changes, preserved in 
groups of 
mss, arose before 200 A.D. 
92-94, 131 
Demetrius 112, 113 
difficult reading, prefer the more 
114 
Dionysius 116 
disuncuively byzanuine readings 
examples of 145-159 
considered secondary and in- 
ferior 15, 19, 20 
set aside by WH as certainly late 
27, 28 
supposedly not attested by Fa- 
thers before Chrysostom 28- 
30 . 
found in early papyri 55-69, 
145-159 
early age of 55-69 
detection of papyrus-supported 
141-144 
identification of 141 
additional to List I, 143, 188, 
189, 200, 201 
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Dobschutz, E. 21 
doctrinal alteration 116—120 
Downey, G. 104 


Eastern Church 14 
eclecticism 16-20, 23 
editorial changes 
Alexandrian and Western 58, 
108—114, 121 
Syrian 121 
modern 189, 190, 201 
Egyptian text, non-neutrality of 20, 
22 
Elliott, J. 18, 20, 114 
epanalepsis 112 
Epictetus 112, 113 
Epp, E. 18 
Euclid 119 
Eusebius 21, 42, 118 


Farmer, W. 125 
Fee, G. 18 
Fuller, D. 33 


Galen 119 

Geerlings, J. 92 
genealogical argument 14, 102 
genealogical method 20 
Gothic version 13 
Grant, E 17 

Grant, R. 17 

Greenlee, J. 19 
Gregory 40 

Griesbach 13, 73 
Grube, G. 125 


Hadas, M. 125 

Hellenistic Greek and style of N. T. 
107-114 

heretics and variant readings 
116-120 
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Hermophilus 119 
Hesychian recension 22, 122 
Hexapla 128 
Hills, E. 16, 32ff., 37ff, 129 
historic present 109 
historical evidence 
for K recension 26, 27 
against K recension 122—126 
silent 128 
“history of the text,” 
importance of 9, 10 
synopsis of 131 
Hodges, Z. 46, 47 
homogeneity 92-94 
Hoskier, H. 20, 56, 61, 121 
Hug, H. 122 


inspiration 16, 33-35, 37, 38, 41, 


44, 105 
and providence 16, 33-36, 37-45 
internal criteria 22, 26, 107 
intrinsic evidence 27, 103, 130 
Irenaeus 40, 42, 80, 116 


Janeway, J. 22, 61, 101, 121 
Jerome 123, 128 


Kenyon, F 13, 20, 74, 77, 78, 140, 
141 


_ Kilpatrick, G. 10, 17, 18, 89, 


92-94, 96-97, 108-111, 114, 
122 
King James Version 13, 45 
koine style of K text 107-114 
Kimmel, W. 21 


Lachmann, K. 14 

Lake, K 14, 15, 21, 77, 107 
Lake, S. 91, 92 

latinisms 70, 74 

Latin Vulgate 14, 41, 47, 78, 123 
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Legg, S. 140 

local texts, theory of 22 

Lucian 21, 22, 122-124, 128 

lucianic recension 13, 19, 21, 
122-126 


majority text view 46—48 

Marcion 21, 79, 117 

Martin, V. 141 

Merk, A. 143 

Metzger, B. 14, 19, 21, 30, 56, 59, 
61, 122-123 

Miller, E, 32 

Moslem conquests 48 

Moulton, J. H. 108 


Nestle, E. 140 

“neutral” text 20-24, 56, 57, 124 

non-distinctive Byzantine readings 
28 


old Antiochian readings 22, 68 

old Latin version, 47, 68, 78, 123, 
126 

“old uncials” insufficient tor com- 
plete picture of early textual 
material 60, 62 

Oliver, H. 21, 92 

Origen 21, 24, 26, 33, 40, 41, 42, 
44-45, 72, 79-80, 93, 96-97, 
109, 113, 115, 117-118, 128 


Pamphilus 21 
papyri cited in support of dis- 
tinctive and non-distinctive K 
readings 55-69, 70-81, 145— 
208 
consulted 140-141 
Parvis, M. 123 
Pasquali, G. 60 
patristic argument, 
as used by Hort 15, 26-30, 78, 
130 
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flaw in Hort’s 77-81 
time limits of, upset 102 
patristic evidence 15, 26—30, 77-81 
Pelagius 78 
Peshitta version 13 
Pfeiffer, R. 114 
Pickering, W. 33, 46, 47 
polarization 4, 5 
“prefer the more difficult reading” 
114 
“prefer the shorter reading” 23, 
88-89, 114 
preservation 
and inspiration 16, 32—36 
and history of the text 55—56 
provenance of Byzantine text 
104-106, 127 
providence 
and inspiration 16, 32—36, 37—45 
the K text and 32-36, 40-45 
number of MSS indicates 32, 36 
other text-types and 36, 128 
misused 44, 45 
recension(s) 21, 121, 122-125 
Roberts, C. 105 
Robertson, A. 108 
Romans 47-48 
Ross, J. 114 


Sandys, J. 125 
Saunders, E. 96 
scribal habits 65—66 
scribes 43 
Scrivener, E 117, 144 
Semler 13 
Septuagint (LXX) version 44, 45, 
115, 128 . 
shorter reading 23, 88-89, 114 
sigla 137-139 
silence 
of the Fathers explainable 77-81 
of history regarding a lucianic re- 
cension 122-126 
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comparison of the two arguments 
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silence of the Fathers 
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102 
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90-91, 93, 122, 140 
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Streeter, B. 22, 56, 67, 68, 78, 90, 
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Syrian revision 13, 15, 29, 58, 82, 
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Tregelles, S. 40 
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variant readings 
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